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N T Sing Alma Mater Or 


= enſis aſter a long abſence, among 
: | J many noble edificez entirely 


ws new to me, I obſerved” an ele- 


gant range of chambers at 1g dale, on Pr 


either end of which there projected two 
rows of rough ſtanes from top to bottom 
ready to faſten in with future walls that 


might be run up againſt them; ; and 


chimnies were worked between for the ac- 
commodation of future chambers that 
might hereafter riſe out of the adjacent 
ground. But as the ſaid adjacent Stound 
Was ſmoothed into a neat parterte, and I 
ſaw no preparation for further erection, 
I could look upon the projedior as having 
deſigned only to exhibit the fr fragment of e 2 

building. 
Being at St. Mary's « sone Sunday, 1 E | Heard 
2 learned and excellent diſcourſe vn three 
mA out 


. * 
A ——— 


2 


FP J de READER. Wins 
out of five ſub-diviſions of the ſecond head. 


of a treatiſe in defence of the Proteſtant 
Cauſe. I was told the firſt head had been 
delivered three years before, and it might 
probabl y. come to the Preacher's turn to 
give the two remaining ſub-diviſions about 
three . years hence: ſo conſidering how - 

fluctuating a body the congregation con- 


ſiſted of, and ſuppoſing: the Preacher knew | 


their taſte, I concluded it cuſtomary 
to preſent them with the fragment of a 2 


| Diſſertation, 7 


Every body knows the ATED is 
mand for Magazines, which are little elſe 
than bundles of various and diſcordant 
fragments ; and compoſitions of all kinds, 
not excepting Dictionaries, find greater 
vent when broken into numbers, than | 


when delivered entire. 


. Having ſuch precedents, as well of 
learned as ſimple, to keep me in coun- 
tenance, I need no farther apology for 
exhibiting a Fragment to public view; 
eſpecially ſince it can ſcarce be called ſo, 


. when conſidered in itſelf; for I have pur- 
ſued my ſubject as thoroughly as I was 
able, and brought it to a concluſion ; fo 


that 


To the READER; 

that 1 flatter myſelf it will appear rent 
and torn only with reſpect to certain ſtrings 
of connection and alluſions bearing a re- 
ference to other matters of my production, 
which I keep till in reſerve. Nevertheleſs 
it will be expected that I ſhould give 
ſome more particular account of my dealing 
out this piece of a performance, than barely 


the allowableneſs of ſo doing, after the 


example of other people. 


The Searcbes, from whom I claim to * © 


deſcended,' were a very ancient family, as 
old almoſt as the time when curioſity firſt 


began to prevail in the world. But as this 


quality, while left to follow its natural 
bent, would catch indifferently at every 
thing novel or engaging, of what kind 


ſoever, our line have always endeavoured 
to confine it to objects from whence ſome» 


thing uſeful might be gathered, either for 


improving the knowledge or promoting the 


ſervice of mankind. But as many of us 
have but moderate capacities, we often 


labour to little purpoſe, and fail of pro- | 


ducing the good expected from our en- 
deavours; yet we ſtill continue thoſe en- 


dearours, like other Projectors, in hopes 
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=” 
bk better ſucceſs by and by, or for the 


plexities unavoidably enſue. For men pro- 


TS REA DE R. 


chance that* what little we produce may 
occaſion; others to improve upon it, and fo 
be made to yield better fruits when cul- 


 fivated by abler hands. But there is one 


benefit we cannot well fail of, the having 


employment for our time, together wil 
the ſoothing ſatisfaction of knowing” that 


our aim is juſtifiable, and of being engaged 
perpetually in purſuit of ſomething that 
carries the appearance of uſe and importance. 
For perſeverance and good intention are 
characteriſtics of the Searches, and direct 
them ſeverally to thoſe courſes of enquiry 
wherein their particular turn of mind or 
opportunities render them moſt likely to 
proceed with effect. 

11 has been my fortune, or my humour, 
to lay out much of my thoughts upon 
moral Philoſophy, and the rules of Pru- 
duce for the government of our conduct, 
which 1 find generally made to conſiſt of 
detached tenets or maxims variouſly un- 


derſtood, having little dependance upon 


each other, but oftentimes appearing to 
claſh ; from whence great diſputes and per- 


ceed 


To the RE ADE R. 

ceed upon different priheiples, which they 
ſeverally eſteem ſelf-evident, and therefore 
will not ſuffer them to be queſtioned. But 
it ſeems to me, that many things are re- 
ceived as principles, which are not truly ſuch, 
but deductions from ſomething elſe; tho” 
men eſteem them ſelf-evident, as having for- 
gotten the inducements recommending them 
to their. reception, or having imbibed them 
from their teachers or companions, without 
knowing of any other original they ever 
had. Therefore I conceived it might be 
expedient to take our principles themſelves 
under examination, not with deſign to 
overthrow them, for they may be true as 
concluſions, though not ſelf-evident as 
principles, but in order to trace them down 
to the foundations whereon they ſtand, 
And it ſoon appeared that human under- 
ſtanding can build ſecurely on no other 
foundation than experience and obſervation 
of ourſelves, and that part of nature lying 
within our cognizance ; nor can any ab- 
ſtract reaſonings be depended upon which 
do not ground ultimately upon that bot- 
tom. 


L A 4 Under 


To the READER: 
_- Under this perſuaſion I ſet myſelf care=. 


fully to conſider the nature of the mind. 


her manner of acting in the common oc- 


currencies of life, the ſources of good and 
evil ordinarily befalling her, what Ideas 
naturally occur from contemplation of 
things external, and what concluſions 
might be drawn from thence for regulating 


as well our theory as our practice. For L 
conceived, that if ſomething of a ſyſtem 


could be formed upon this baſis, it muſt 


carry a mutual dependance in all its parts, 


which would contribute, ſo far as it ex- 
tended, to render our opinions conſiſtent 
and uniform: becauſe our premiſes being 


taken from common experience of things 


obvious to every body's obſervation, what- 


ever could be plainly deduced from thence - 
muſt meet with every body's approbation ; 
and if we could be brought to try our 


ſeveral notions by that touchſtone, and 


model them according to that ſtandard, it 


muſt tend towards a general reconcilement ; 


an object more ſuitable to my taſte than 
oppoſition or victory. ; 

Therefore without intereſting myſelf i in | 
the diſputes which have divided the world, 


n Y 1 | ' I 


To the REA DER. | 
I endeavoured to ſtrike out what lights I 
could from experience, without prejudice 
or partiality, yet with ſuch deference to the 
opinions of others before me, as to preſume 
them well grounded, until I ſeemed clearly 
to diſcern wherein the error lay; and 
rather deſirous of putting ſuch conſtruction 
upon them as appeared reaſdnable, than 
forward to reject them. 1 

This attempt has furniſhed me more 
employment than I imagined at firſt ſetting 
out; for I found, in the progreſs of my 
enquiries, that one diſcovery gave birth to 
another, that to a third, and ſo on to a 
length I could ſcarce have thought capable 
of being traced out, much leſs that I ſhould 
be ſo lucky as to trace it. And I began to 
fear, that what with unavoidable avoca- 
tions, what with my natural ſlowneſs, and 
ſome bodily infirmities rendering me unfit 
for long and hard labour, the work I have 
drawn upon my hands, though not likely 
to prove very voluminous, was more than 
could be compleated while J have ftrength - 
and ſpirits to go through it. This made 
me think of giving out what 1 had gotten. 
ready, without ſtaying - until the whole 
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be found innocent, but to corroborate thoſe 


To the READER: | 
were finiſhed, had I judged it ſafe of pruZ 
dent fo to do. But as I have endeavoured 
all along to proceed with a perfect freedom, 


and at the ſame time to avoid a licen 


tiouſneſs' or wantonneſs of thought, my 
freedom has led me to maintain ſome. po- 


ſitions which might give offence, or be 


thought of dangerous conſequence: and 


i tho' when it ſhall be ſeen what uſe I ſhall 


make of them, I truſt they will not only 


received opinions they ſeem at firſt ſight to 


| ſubvert; yet my caution with-holds me from 


uttering any thing that might appear 
poiſonous, until I had prepared the antidote. 
For truths are not to be ſpoken at all 
times indiſcriminately ; becauſe the moſt 
uſeful of them ſtanding ſometimes con- 
nected in men's minds with error, it would 
do hurt to undeceive them in the latter, 
without having provided means of diſ- 


ſolving the connection. 


The little Diſſertation here preſented to 
view ſeemed the only part of my pro- 
ductions proper to be ventured abroad 
alone, as being leſs complicated than others 
with the reſt, and not ſo much a new 

ſuper- 


To the READER: 1 
ſuperſtructure. raiſed! upon grounds befdte 
laid down, which when detached from i its 
foundation might appear like a caſtle in 
the air, as a clearing the way for other 
buildings. For it contains no more than 
an attempt to reſcue the doctrine of uni- 
verſal Providence, as maintained in the 
preceding chapter, from an objection or- 
dinarily occurring againſt it, as if it ſub- 
yerted human liberty, by leaving us nothing 
in our power to do: an attempt which 
ſurely cannot give offence to the - moſt 
ſcrupulous, whether Divine or Philoſopher, 
And yet I foreſee that ſome exceptionable 
conſequences - may be drawn from this 
doctrine in the latitude whereto it is here 
extended; but they will probably be over- 
looked, by thoſe eſpecially whom they 
might be moſt likely to ſtagger; therefore 
I ſhall not be ſo indiſcreet as to point them 
out, until in my further progreſs I ſhall 
have gotten matters ready for obviating 
ö bas de | Ante 
It would be departing from the honeſty 
and ingenuouſneſs of the Searches to deny, 
that perhaps the true reaſon of my exhibiting | 
eee e db 1 
101 other 
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' To the REA DER 


other than an impatience of appearing in 


print, and reviewing my labours in a fairer 
character than I can give them with my 
own ſcribbling hand. But if this be my | 
motive, it is more than I know myſelf; 
for it is not uncommon with every body for 
imagination to ſuggeſt ſolid and ſubſtantial 
reaſons -in ſupport of any thing they have 
a mind to; and ſuch are not wanting, 


which to my thinking 9 me upon 


the preſent occaſion. 

For by ſubmitting this ſpecimen to the 
judgement of any who ſhall think it worth 
his peruſal, I may receive ſome admoni- 
tions for my conduct in proceeding further. 
A man is no competent judge of his own 
performances; for being the product of 


his own thoughts, they muſt tally exactly 


with his ways of thinking ; which upon 


reviſal may give them a face of neatneſs and 
proportion they will not carry in the eyes. 


of other people: ſo that after all his care to 
make his arguments connected and com- 


pact, others may find them abounding in 


gaps and ſuperfluities; the explanations he 
gives as clear and full may be thought ob- 


eure and imperfeQ by them ; obſervations 


that 


To he 'READER 
that look ſtriking and appoſite to him, they 


may pronounce flat and unavailing; and 
matters he judges momentous, may to tiem 


appear trifling. Nor can one ſafely depend 


upon the judgement of intimates; for how- 


ever impartial and diſcerning they may be, 
ſtill the knowledge of the perſon raiſes a 
curioſity upon what he produces, which 
will keep up their attention in places where 
a ſtranger might have fallen aſleep : beſides 
that there is always ſome fimilitude in the 


way of thinking between perſons who con- 
verſe often together. Therefore whatever, 


precautions one may take at home, there 


is no knowing how one may be received in 


public without making the trial. 

My manner of handling the ſubjects I 
treat of i is what I am moſt ſuſpicious of re- 
prehenſion upon; for they being generally 


unentertaining and dry, I have endeavoured 
to embelliſh them with a diverſity of ſtile, 


in order to relieve the Reader, and keep his 


attention awake; intermingling ſometimes 
poetical and rhetorical figures, ſometimes 
familiar and vulgar images among abſtruſe 
ſpeculations; ſometimes giving the reins to 

a a fancy in the tranſitions, ſeverally 


b intro» 
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and that enthuſiaſm ſometimes poſſeſſing 
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To the READR . 


intedducing-them and ſometimes talking 
to my Reader as if we were ſitting together 


aver a bottle. In theſe particulars I am 
willing to ſtand under correction, as not 
knowing myſelf whether all this be an 


agreeable variety or a, motley mixture; 
Whether an ornament ſetting off the ſubs 


ſtance, or a 3 ee 


- hideous. Y OEGH 3%}: 31936 75 W 


-2 Whatever infortnation 1 can pick up. 
either with reſpect to matter or form, will 


not be utterly loft; upon me; for though 1 


catinot promiſe to work a thorough refors 


mation, it being difficult to depart from a 


track one has long habituated one's ſelf to, 


a writer not lying always under controul ; 
yet neither am I of a temper to perſiſt ob. 
ſtinately in a fault which I find in = power 
to mend. " ye 
As for. gaining e for my per- 
formances, it is what I neither: expe&-nor 
defire; for the Searches were never remark- 
able for a fondneſs of fame; the point they _ 
conſtantly drove at was to ſecure à felfs 
approbation in the juſtneſs of their under» 
gh, and of the meaſures they took to 
2 5 purſue 5 


To the READER. 

purſue them but being diffident of chem 
ſelves, they could never poſſeſs this ſolace 
compleatly, until they had it eonſirmed to 
them by the ſanction of others. I ſhall think 
it ſufficient encomium, if any body ſhall 
ſay the ſame of me as Horace did of Lu- 
cilius, that when he run incorrect, yet there 
was ſomething you would think well worth 
your while to pick up: and whether this 
ſomething can be found or no, I ſhall reap 
an advantage from the diſeovery either way. 
For if I have been labouring all this while 
to no purpoſe, it will be expedient for me 
to know it. I ſhall then be delivered from 
the fatigue. of toiling any longer aſter an 
ignis fatuus, a mere notion of being impor- 
tant without the reality: I ſhall have more 
time to ſpare: for innocent amuſements, and 
may enter into them with a quiet conſcience; 
upon being convinced of an unfitneſs for 
things uſeful. For I am luckily placed in 
a ſituation that binds me down to no par- 
ticular taſ ; I may either work or play, as 
1 ſee proper; and my life would paſs more 
pleaſurably in the latter, could I once lay 
aſide the thought of obligation to the for- 
wer. On, the other hand, old that 
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any body towards clearing up his doubts, 


22 


To the RE ADE R. 


_ ' Something be found in the little ſample I 


deal out, which might prove of ſervice to 


or caſting a light upon matters he judges 
of ſome moment, it will raiſe a hope and 


alacrity that will ſupport me under my 


ſuture labours, and enable me to purſue 
them more effectually; and may , acquit 


5 pee neee eee which 


ſeem to call for an excuſe. 
For my friends and e find It 


difficult to draw me out of my retirement, 
or get me to conſort among them when 
near, or correſpond with them when 


diſtant: which I am apprehenſive they 
may aſcribe to an unſociable ſulleneſs of 


temper, or a ſelfiſh fondneſs for idle ſpe- 
culations, in diſregard of what is owing to 


perſons around me, though they ate more 
polite and good-natured than to charge me 
openly with theſe blemiſhes. Now I have 
too great a value and, deſire of their good 
opinion to reſt eaſy under the thoughts of 
having forfeited it : therefore am willing 


to ſhow them that I do not fit idle while 
retired within myſelf, aſſuring them at the 
fame time that I am detained in my her- 
5 mitage 
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To the READER. 


mitige by ſomething bearing the alr of 


buſineſs and obligation, and that it did not 


appear to me the indulgence of an unſociablo 
humour to be employed in reſearches after. 


what might prove beneficial to ſociety. 


any body who has in anywiſe received be- 
nefit-from my ſpeculations, or ſhall pro- 


nounce them worth the pains I have taken 


in purſuing them, this will avail me more 
than any proteſtations of mine; becauſe 
the beſt intentions perſiſted in without pro- 
ducing ſome good effect, while they juſtify 


the heart caſt a ſlur upon the underſtand- 


ing. And leaſt it ſhould be thought that 
the little I have to ſhew might be diſ- 
patched at leiſure hours, without interrup- 
tion to other engagements; I beg leave to 
obſerve, that a great deal more is requiſite 


to be done than appears to ſuch as have 
not experienced it; for though I have en- 


deavoured as far as in me lies to attain an 


eaſy manner of conveying my thoughts, 5 


yet we have it upon Mr, Addi tfon's authority, 


that there is a great difference between 
eaſy writing, and what any one may eaſily 


write, eſpecially in handling ſuch knotty 


b —— 


But if I ſhould obtain a teſtimonial from 


ee. 


tolerable expectation of being ſatisfactory 


of wanting employment for my time, as is" 


fimonlous, in conſideration of my poverty, 


To the READER; 
ſubjects as I have fallen upon. Tam fate: 
it has coſt me infinite pains to fave pains ta 
my Reader; and I have been forced to run 

over in my thoughts as much as would fill! 
ten ſheets," before I could furniſh out 2 
fingle one ii a manner that might afford 4 


to him. Add to this, that the weakneſs 
of my ſpirits diſables me from performing 
great matters at a ſitting; but I muſt do 
my work by ſnatches, morning or after 
noon, as 1 find myſelf in a cue for it: 


this makes me unwilling to multiply thoſe” 
Engagements which take up a great part of 


the day; for if I am not allowed liberty to 
catch at every favourable gale as it riſes, 

T ſhall make no progrels i in my work, nor 
can hope to finiſh i it before the time comes 
wherein I can work no more. It was an 

old obſervation, that art is long but life 
ſhort; and this may be applied to nobody 
with more truth than to myſelf, for inſtead” 


the caſe with many people, I want time for 
my. employment: therefore 1 hope my 
good friends will indulge me in being par- 


and 


wax” 
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BY | | 
To the RE ADE R. 

and permit me to leave the larger con- 
ſumptions of it to thoſe Who have leſs to 
do, or better fund of ſtrength and ſpirits | 
to ſupport the expence. 

. The gentle Reader may expect, that in 
contains with general cuſtom, I ſhould 


beſpeak his favourable attention, by expa- 


tiating upon the importance and excellence 


of my ſubject; but our family having nevet 
yet given into the cuſtom, I ſhall not begin 


it now, but leave him to find them out as 
well as he can; and only preſent him with 
the deſign J have aimed at in all my la- 
baurs.; which is none other than to recom- 
mend mutual Good-will to mankind, and a 


| hearty Zeal for one another's benefit. 1 


ſuppoſe there is nobody who is not willing 
to promote his own: intereſt, or would be 
leſs willing to promote thoſe of other peo- 
ple, if it could be ſhewn that he ſerves 
himſelf moſt effectually by doing his ut- 


moſt to ſerve them. Now it ſeems to me 


not impoſſible to make ĩt appear, from the 
contemplation of nature external and inter- 
nal, together with certain inferences juſtly 
drawn in order therefrom, that every man's 


_ private intereſt ſtands neceſſarily connected 


b 2 with 


| | To the READER. | 
With the general good, ſo that whatever 

advances. or hurts the one, muſt in like 
manner affect the other: and the dominion 
of Providence defended in this chapter, is 


a principal link in the chain an "_ 
that connection. 


With reſpect to the pelle part pe- 
ſented in the following ſheets, I ſhall ſay 
no more than this, that although Preſcience, 
Fate, and other matters herein contained, 
are generally eſteemed diſmal and dangerous 
ſubjects, apt to diſtract the brains of ſuch 
as have entered deeply into them; and 
though the natural coldneſs of my conſti- 
tution renders me very ſuſceptible of alarms; 
yet in the manner wherein I have brought 
them to lie in my thoughts, I ſee nothing 
terrifying or gloomy in them, but rather a 
comfortable proſpect in finding that chance 
and human frailty, which we muſt ac- 


- knowledge to have a great influence upon 


all our proceedings, ſtand under controul 
of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, If upon the 
ſcene here exhibited, they ſhall appear to 
lie in the ſame manner to the Reader, my 
purpoſe is anſwered : only 1 beg leave to | 
advertiſe him, that a as I. found it no eaſy 
matter 


To the READER: | 
matter to bring them into this train, ſo he 
mult expect to find fome pains and atten- 
tion requiſite in following it; for we ſhall 
be unavoidably compelled to ſpin very fine 
in ſome places, and without gentle and 
cautious uſage the thread will break in his 
hands. Therefore he muſt not go to work 
in a hurry ; for diſquiſitions of this ſort are 
not to be run off like a novel, where one 
has little elſe to do than to drive on poſt 
haſte to ſee how it ends; but he muſt take 
care to digeſt one thing well before he 
proceeds to another; for here, as in the 
human body, an error in the firſt con- 
coction is not to be rectiſed afterwards. 
Particularly I would recommend to him 
to ſettle well his ideas of Liberty and Free- 
will in the ſeveral lights here repreſented, 
and to fix thoroughly in his mind the di- 
ſtinction between the two kinds of Poſſibi- 
lity before he goes on to things beyond, 
which without this caution will ſcarce ap- 
pear clear or intelligible, If what he reads 


ſhould give him ſcope for further reflec- 
tion, and put him upon running over the 
arguments again in his own way, I would 
wich him to dwell as little as poſſible upon 

b 3 | mere 
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To the R E A D E R. 


mere abſtractions, but to judge of the 
abſtract in the concrete: and when he has 


fixed upon particular inſtances, wherein 
he conceives either Fate or Freewill to 
have operated, firſt to examine each of 


them ingly, and then compare them to- 


gether, in order to form his general in- 


| ferences therefrom. 


There are ſome expreſſions, aq | 
larly that in the introductory ſection, of 


riding upon the rays, that will appear 
myſterious: but this muſt always be the 


caſe with the middle of a Compoſition, 
wherein things are alluded to with Which 
the Reader has not yet been made ac- 
quainted. Therefore he muſt acknowledge 


I have acted fairly, by giving him notice in 


the Title Page, that he was not to expect a 
Work, but the Fragment of one; for he 


may chooſe whether he will meddle with 
ſuch broken wares or no; but if he does 
condeſcend to deal in them, he muſt not 


-blame me for ſome little inconvenience . 


-unavoidable in a traffic of this ſort. - 


But thoſe expreſſions he may look on 
for the preſent as excreſcencies, not inter- 


'  Tupting the chain of realonivg, of which I 


have 


To the READER, 
have cut him off a length he may examine 
by itſelf independantly on the matters al- 
luded to: which whoever will take the 
trouble to do, ſo as to make himſelf maſter 
of the argument as here purſued, will be 


qualified to give me his advice thereupon : 


and if he ſhould: find himſelf inclined to 
fay ſome civil things of me, I will tell 
him the grounds upon which I conceive 
they might be expected. One of the ex- 
ceptionable poſitions advanced in former 
chapters, which perhaps may draw both 


Divine and Philoſopher upon my back, is 


xx 


this, that things are not laudable in them- 


ſelves, but merit commendation or cenſure, 
according as either would be moſt uſeful ; 


the one being applicable as a ſpur, ſtimu- 
lating men to perſevere in what they have 
done well ; the other as a bridle, reſtraining 
from the repetition of what they had better 


have let alone. Therefore if my Reader 
chances to be in the ſame way of thinking, 


he will give me more or leſs encourage- 
ment in proportion as he wiſhes to ſee more 


of my handy work, or to have any body 


elſe turn their hand to the like employment. 


by PRE- 
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XN dnur 2 Gmilitade conclitetie. 
affection; but then it muſt have 
$ ſome diverſity mingled amongſt 
| | it; 28. Ouid faid: of the three 
Ladies, that they all had one and the ſame 
ſet of features, and yet not the ſame, ſuch _ 
as may be expected among ſiſters. Far 
equal talents turned upon purſuit of the 
ſame object, are apt to beget a rivalſhip | 
and jealouſy, but ill compatible with per- 

fect friendſhip. Now there is this diſſimilar 
ſimilitude which wonderfully well adapts 
me for an attachment to my worthy friend 
and relation Mr. Edward Search, For the 
Comments are .an under branch of the 
Searches, having the like family-turn for 
the uſefully curious; but being unable to 
ſtrike out oy wala of 2 own, they 


.' delight 


DIO of the Amnortaron? 
delight to rummage among other folks 


— — a = 
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| works, examining, comparing, digeſting, 

|! 8 explainirig, Muſtrating, expatiating, and 
we doing any other little office they think may 
1 render them more ſerviceable. Some of 


ves indeed, to aur ſhame be it ſpoken, baye 
I, undertaken things above our pitch, nor 
i pmared even the Bible itſelf ; which they 

I mae overwhelmed with ſuch a variety of 
"Wi . »  , . "expolitions, and found ſo. many contrary 
1 ſenſes in the ſame text, that it is become 
difficult to ſee any ſenſe at all, through their 
|. envelopements. For my part, I never 
I would attempt any thing of this fort with- 
1 out conſulting my Couſin Search, who has 
1 Actopped a hint, that in his next volume he 
1:18 may poſſibly allow me the liberty, after 
— [89 having prepared ſome inſtructions for my 
conduct. In ſhort, we ſeem cut out for 
one another; he pleaſes me, by furniſhing 
me with matter to ſpend my thoughts upon, 
and I pleaſe him with the fondneſs I ſhow 
for his ſpeculations.” So we are grown 
hugely intimate; we communicate ' every 
thing, and know one another as well as we 
do ourſelves; nay, we ſtrive to enter into 
. each others ſentiments more carefully than 
. perhaps 
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-perhaps moſt people do into their own : 
for Search has obſerved ſomewhere, that 
there are many latent deſires and imagina- 
tions in the human breaſt unknown even 


to the owner. "Twas I, that firſt put him 


upon this publication: for, good Couſin, 


ſays I, may not it be expedient to cut off a 
ſample from the loom before you finiſh 
your piece,” in order to ſhow it about 
amongſt the Mercers for their opinion of 
the deſign? This ſeems adviſeable for one 
who works out of the common track, in- 
termingling figures of the moſt oppoſite 


Xxvit 


2 


caſt among one another. Some people 
have blended jeſt with topics of Religion, 


in order to turn them into jeſt; others have 
conveyed precepts of Morality and common 
Prudence, in fables, figures, and allegories: 
but few ſince Plato have attempted to in- 
terſperſe humour and gaiety among eloſe 
argumentations, metaphyſical refinements, 
and diſſertations upon the moſt ſerious ſub- 
jects. Humour and Religion are both very 
delicate things, and though agreeable in 


themſelves may ſuffer by their commixture, 


as tea and ſnuff laid in the ſame drawer 
ſpoil one another's flavour, nor without 


; dexterous 
5 
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dexterous management can they be ſo 
Joined as that one ſhall not loſe its dignity, 


nor the other its livelineſs. Now you 


know we have worked all along by our- 
ſelves, and how much ſoever we may have 
| pleaſed our own fancy, can never know 


how we ſhall pleaſe, others without making 


the experiment. Troth, Couſin, ſays he, 


I believe your advice is good. But what 
would you have me do? I cannot publiſh 


my work imperfe&, the deſign being con- 


nected in its ſeveral parts; ſome of which 
ſeparated from the reſt might be liable to 
miſconſtruction, and make me thought 
aiming at concluſions furtheſt in the world 


from my intention. I was ſenſible of this, 
ſays I, therefore never preſſed you before. 


But methinks tlie chapter you have juſt 
now finiſhed, contains an entire pattern 


that may be ſhown without diſguſting the 


eye for want of other figures to join with 
it. Perhaps ſo, ſays he. But there are 
many alluſions to former chapters, which 


without being let into the matters alluded 
to, muſt appear unintelligible and myſte- 
rious. Oh! fays I, you don't conſider 
how fond the world is of myſteries, They 
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Preracrofthe AnNnoTATOR. 
are never ſo well pleaſed as with blanks, 
initial letters, and innuendos, which it 
may be have. no meaning, and therefore 
cannot poſſibly be underſtood, True, 
ſays he; yet ſtill they love to have a chink 
to peep at the myſtery, though not enough 
to unveil it. Why, is it impoſſible, ſays I, to 
have a few chinks opened ſome how or 
other by proper Annotations where neceſ- 
ſary? He ſaw my drift, and replied, I 
am too earneſt in running off my principal 
work to do any ſuch thing. 'You know 
I begun late in the day, having employed 
the former part of my life in laying in a 
ſtock of materials, and bringing my 
thoughts into ſome regular train. You 
have ſometimes compared me to the filk- 
worm, that devours voraciouſly for a while, 
and then applies wholly to the buſineſs 
of ſpinning herſelf out. My day is far 
ſpent, and I have a long web to ſpin, which 
I fear I ſhall ſcarce be able to compleat 
before night; eſpecially as there are ſome 
of my brother worms, who being no ſpin- 
ſters themſelves, delight perpetually to 
crawl over me and interrupt my work: 
ſo I muſt not ſtop to reviſe, remark, or 

epa 


| © ehance to find ſomething obſcure or liable 


With all my heart, ſays I. But that 1 | 
may not exceed my commiſſion, let me 
know the extent of it. As you fay you 


care, ſays I, what you do. It may be 


| . 


PREFACE of the ANNOTATOR. 
explain, But if you have a mind to un- 
dertake the job, I ſhall take it kindly, 
You know the particulars alluded to, as 
well as I myſelf; and have leave to open 
the chinks as wide as you judge proper. 


run off your work without reviſing, I may 


to be miſunderſtood, or omitted in an ar- 


gument that might have been purſued 


further; may I ſupply what you ſeem. to 
have forgot? By all means, ſays he. And 


you will probably find room enough for 
this ſubſtituting office : for the ſtate of my 


brain correſponds but too much with that 
of the weather: ſo where you perceive the 
effect of eaſtern chills, you may do me 
good ſervice,. by ſuggeſting what I ſhould 
have done had the air been milder. We 
have lived long enough together in intimacy 


for you to know all my thoughts, and may 


uſe your diſcretion upon them. Have a 


dangerous to give me an unreſerved liberty 


with all 25 — What if 1 ſhould 


happen 


- 
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happen to touch upon ſome of the peculia- 
rities in them? You have ſo long accuſtom- 
ed me to a habit of Sincerity and Plain= 


dealing, I ſhall not know how to palliate 
or cover them over with plauſible colourings. 
No matter for that, ſays he, I defire no 
colourings. I know you are an honeſt 


fellow, and will not do me an injury by 


miſrepreſenting me. Only take care not 
to throw out what might do hurt to 
ſqueamith palates. If you do not offend 
other people, you cannot offend me. 


So having obtained full permiſſion, I 


went to work upon a lining for his brocade ; 
which he being ' pleaſed to ſay was not un- 
ſuitable to the pattern he had cut off, we 


| reſolved to puſh them both out upon the 
ſhop-window : wholly uncertain how they 
might take with the paſſengers, any further 


than as it. will probably be ſaid, They are 
an Original, 


CUTHBERT COMMENT. 
From my Apartment in 


Search-Hall, 4th Os - 
ber, 1762. 
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ERRATA 
Pag. 40. I. 19. for forborne read forbotn 
102. 1, 13. for gout to, which regs out to which 


124+ 1. 20. for it is my option, and I know read 
it is in my option, and know 


— 


174, J. 15. for proceedings read proceeding 
188. 1. 9. for reſiſtable read reſiſtible 

265. J. 22. for volocity read velocity 

ult. I. ult. for ſerve read ſervice 
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C HAF. XXIV. 
FREEWILL, ForzxNOWLEDGE, and 
| FATE. 


re 1. 
EH OLD us now cad: at Tranſi 
— moſt intricate part of our 


— © journey, an impraQticable A 
oz men puzzled with 


mazes, and perplext with. errors, where 
many mighty have fallen, and many ſaga- - I 
cious loſt their way for ſhadows, clouds | 
and darkneſs cover it; or what flaſhes of 
light break out from time to time, preſent 
the image of truth on oppoſite ſides, the 
winding paths lead round the diſappointed 
B travel- 


The Reader is not to conclude from the high 
number of this chapter, that the Author has huge 
piles of his labours in ſtore : for there is but one more © 
chapter ſo long as this, and many of them will run of _ - 
in ſeven or _ pages. | 


7 un. 


6 N to the ſpot from whence he ſet 


out, or involve him in difficulties wherein 


| neither Proteſtant nor Papiſt, neither Di- 


vine nor Philoſopher has yet found an 1 


opening, and which the ſacred muſe of 


Milton pronounced inſuperable, even N 


the Devil himſelf. 


In this dangerous road we may be Ck 
lowed with better reaſon than the Poets, 
to call in ſome ſuperior power to our aid; 
but what Muſe, what Spirit, what God 


ſhall we invoke ? For here are no private 


tranſactions unſeen by mortal eye, no dreams 
of Rheſus broken off by the ſleep of death, 


no ſecrets" of nature lying beyond our reach 


to be diſcovered : we need not dive into 
the bowels of the earth, nor aſcend to mix 


among the dances of the planets, nor diſ- 


ſe& the human frame to find all the curious 
threads of its organization. Butour bufineſs 
lies with the common actions of life, familiar 
to every one's and every day's experience ; 
we want only to know, whether a man 
may act freely who makes his choice upon 


motives. ſuggeſted by external objects, whe- 
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| ther he may know beforchand what his 


neighbour will do, or offer inducements 
which will ibfallibly prevail on him to one 
particular manner of behaviour, without 
infringing upon his liberty, Queſtions 
that one would think could ſcarce admit of 
a diſpute ; nor do they with common un- 
derſtandings, until men of uncommon. re- 
finements have, by their abſtractions, ſpun 


them into a ſenſe not naturally belong- 


ing. to them, and introduced a confuſion 
into their ideas, by an inaccuracy of lan- 


guage, Therefore upon this ſubject I con- 
cCeive we ſhall have more to do with words 


than with things, nor find ſo much diffi- 
culty in aſcertaining the facts to be taken 


under conſideration, as the proper import 


of the expreſſions * in ſpeaking 
of them. 


Come then > ey Vie power Philology, 
pioneer of the abſtruſe Sciences, to pre- 


pare the way for their paſſage, en wrap me 


in thy cloſe-bodied leathern jacket, that I 
may creep through the brakes and brambles 
of equivocation without their catching hold 
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Tranſition. 
of me; led ins thy needle-pointed pencity. 


that I may trace out the hair - breadth dif- 
| ferences of language; affiſt me with thy 
microſcope to diſcern the minute changes 


of ideas paſſing to and fro among the ſame 
words, as they OY W I in dif- 
ferent phraſes. , 

If any one will follow me while I travet- 
under thy guidance, let him look for other- 
guiſed entertainment than when beſtriding 
Pegaſus * we bounded along the rapid 
rays of ſolar or ſtellar light, to viſit the 


Ane and Samian © Sages, to behold 


the 

The Author * time ago was . with a 
Viſion, wherein he was rapt in extacy out of his body, 
and tranſported to the intermediate ſtate lying between 
death, and the final conſummation of all things; where 
he ſaw ſurprizing things not yet lawful to be uttered. 


Pegaſus is only a figurative term to expreſs the flights 
of imagination: for the Author did not ride upon a 


flying horſe, but was dragged along by one of the old 


inhabitants, who was expert in —_ upon fuck” 
moveable ground as the rays of ligt. 
d Plato and Socrates, with whom the Author con- 
verſed in his excurſion. | 

© Pythagoras, from whom he received a 1 . 
tific lecture, containing many curious matters, partly 
orthodox, and party heretical, b 


Tranſition. 


the cert of the vehicular ſite *, 4 and 


boundleſs glories of the mundane ſoul . 
For thou, Goddeſs, conſorteſt not with 


the Muſes nor the Genii, the flights of ima- 


gination affright thee : figure and orna- 
ment are thy abhorrence, for they blend to- 


gether in wanton aſſemblages thoſe ideas 


which thou 'art moſt ſollicitous to keep 
aſunder: familiar example * alone, of all 
the flowery train, thou admitteſt to ſhed 
his luſtre upon the print of thy mincing 


4 Inhabited by Woolafton's vehicles, that is, de- 
parted fouls, carrying with them an inner tunicle, or 


fine organization of corporeal ſubſtance, inconceivably 


ſmall, but infinitely more active and lithſome than our 
groſs bodies. 

* A created Being, of unlimited power, under- 
ſtanding and excellence, commenſurate. with the uni- 


| verſe, whereinto the ſpirits of men are abſorbed on 


their departure from the vehicular ſtate. 

This ſprightly Gentleman has proved very ſervice- 
able to our Author, who is fond of his company as 
often as he can get it; as will appear by the ſequel : 
for he has a marvellous knack at opening the paſſages 
through briars, rendering abſtractions viſible, and fix- 


ing them upon the memory. It is recommended to all 


dealers in profound ſpeculations to take his aſſiſtance; 
for he is a younger ſon of Experience, employed in 
diſpenſing his father's ſtores upon particular occaſions 
as wanted, | 


B 3 feet, 
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feet, and render the marks of them mort 
eaſily diſcernible to the ſtraining eye. But 


induſtry, and ſcrupulous exactneſs, are thy ; 
conſtant companions ; labour and vigilance 


thy delight, thorns and briars the favourite | 


plants of thy garden. Whoever undertakes 
to accompany thee there muſt prepare him- 


ſelf for toil and attention; he muſt obſerve 
the path exactly in which thou leadeſt him, 


mark all the outlets on either hand, paſs 


and repaſs the whole length again and again 
before he ventures into another turning, 
that he may fix ſo perfect an idea of it upon 
his memory, as never to miſtake another | 
fimilar alley for the ſame, 

But ſay, Goddeſs, by what avenue ſhall | 


we enter the wilderneſs? Does not thy 
"methodical prudence direct, that upon every 


queſtion we ſhould firſt know preciſely 
the terms concerning which the queſtion is 
propoſed ? Where then can we better begin 


an enquiry into the Freedom of Action, 


than by aſcertaining the proper e of 
F reedom ? * 


2. Liberty, 


Ai 7 * 
8 8. 2. kan ſays Mr. Locke, is a power, * 
and ſo is will ; therefore they cannot be 
predicated of one another, for it would be 
, abſurd to affirm of a power that it has a 
* power. But with ſubmiſſion to the autho- 
1 rity of ſo great a Maſter, I conceive Liberty 
* a more complex term than he has made it, 
0 and though it includes an idea of power, 


„ it contains other ideas beſide. And as I 
8 apprehend it to be a negative term, imply- 
n ing no more than a denial of reſtraint and 
>, force ; for when we fay a man is free, we 
8 mean nothing elſe than that there is no 
er hindrance againſt his doing ot forbearing 
| | what he has a mind; therefore it will be 
Ml. _ expedient to conſider how we come by the 
ay notion of Reſtraint or Force. E 
ry We find ourſelves poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
ly powers of action, we can walk, or ſpeak, 
= or think, or can let them alone: ſome- 
in times diſeaſes or other accidents deprive us 
on, of our powers, and then we can no longer 
of perform the functions of them; but at 


other times, though we remain poſſeſſed | : 
of our powers entire, yet we cannot exert 


B 4 them, 


3 "ps a 
57 k * by reaſon of ſomething ſtronger 
| counteracting them. Thus a man in the 


ſtocks has not loſt his power of walking, 
the vigour of his muſcles is not abated, 
nor is he leſs able to bear the fatigue of a 
journey on foot than he was before; never- 
theleſs, he cannot walk at all, becauſe the 
cloſeneſs of the wood reſiſts the motion 
of his legs, therefore he is under a reſtraint 
which hinders him from uſing the power 
nature has given him. 80 if he be 
puſhed along by another ſtronger than him- 
ſelf, he muſt move forward whether he 
will or no, not that he has loſt the natural 
command of his limbs to put them in mo- 
tion or keep them at reſt; but becauſe he 
is under a force greater than he can reſiſt. 
Thus Reſtraint is a compariſon between 
ſome power and an impediment prevent- 
ing it from performing its proper function, 
as Force is the like compariſon between the 
power of forbearance, and ſome external 
impulſe which renders action neceſſary, 
but forbearance impracticable; and Liberty 
denotes the abſence of the other two; for 


when 


Liberty. 


| when we pronounce a man free, we un- 


derſtand thereby that there is-nothing either 
impelling him to do what be would not, 


or reſtraining. him from doing what he 


would. So that all three include the idea 
of Power, Reſtraint and Force, as v well 


(Liberty, nor can either of them ſubſiſt 
where there is none; for the bars of a pri- 


ſon are no reſtraint to a paralytic, nor will 
you give him liberty by unlocking them, 


neither can you force a man to fly, ora 


horſe to ſpeak. | 
We may obſerve further, that Liberty is 


ſo far from being the ſame thing with 


Power, that it may be reſtored by the loſs, 


and leſſened by the acceſſion of it. Were 


an act of parliament made to prohibit me 


from going out of London for a twelvemonth, 


I ſhould think it a grievous reſtraint upon 
my liberty; but ſhould I be rendered un- 
able to ſtir abroad by gout or palſy, or ſome 


other complaint which I could not hope to | 
get rid of in the time, the reſtriction would 
no longer be ſuch to me, and I ſhould re- 
main as much at liberty, as if the ſtatute 


had 


. = 
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withſtanding the many ligatures and cover- 


mould it pleaſe God to cauſe a pair of wings 


! | | 
deer ad made On the other hand 


our cloaths are made to fit our bodies, ſo | 


that we can move all our limbs freely, not- 


ings wherewith we are enveloped; but 


to ſprout out from our fides, we "ſhould 
* our cloaths a troubleſome reſtraint upon 
us, 


* If it be faid the law extends to every body with: 


out exception, ſo that women and children are bound 
by the game acts, as well as the unqualified ſportſman. 


I ſhall obſerve, that it is proper the law ſhould ſpeak 
in general terms, becauſe it would be troubleſome to 


\ diſtinguiſh conſtantly between the able, and the un- 


able; and entirely needleſs, the reſtraint being barely 
nominal with reſpe& to the latter. And ſo it would 
appear, if a law were to be made againſt what no man 


can do. As ready as we are to cavil at the miniſters, 


if one of them were to procure an act to paſs, laying' 
a grievous: penalty upon any who ſhould fly about in 
the air; however we might ſuſpect his intelleQs;. we 
ſhould never ſuſpect his having deſigns upon out 
liberty, nor grumble at the reſtriction, which we ſhould 
ſee was not a real one. Indeed I have heard the Teſt 
Act complained of as a hardfhip, by ſuch as had no 
chance of ever riſing to preferment; but this is, becauſe 


they think it diſagreeable to have a mark of diſtinction 


ſet upon them: and ſo is every thing diſagreeable that 
ſhows a diſlike, although we ſuſtain no 2 


mage by it. © : = OLA 


Liberty. es 
us, and we muſt ſend for our taylors to 
cut ſlits in them for letting out the wings, 
in order to reſtore us that liberty we had 
loſt by the ſuperaddition of a new power. 


Hence we fee that liberty is ſo far from 
being inapplicable to power, that it is pro- 
perly applicable to nothing elſe; nor is it 
an abſurd queſtion to aſk, whether a power 
be free, for it implies no more than to en- 


quire how ſuch power ſtands circumſtanced 


with regard to any force or impediment 


which might compell or obſtruct the ex- 
ertion of it. And when we apply ſuch 
queſtions to the agent, they bear a reſe- 
rence always to ſome power he poſſeſſes, 


therefore a man may be free and reſtrained - 


at the ſame time with reſpe& to different 
powers of action; for he that is locked faſt 
in a room may be free to think or ſpeak, 
though he is not to go abroad ; but a power 
to do ſome particular act cannot be free 
while conſtrained, nor the contrary. 
Indeed there are degrees of freedom, not 


incompatible with a carte] ee han 


rather implying i it, as when we find ſome 
impediment 


as HW 


1 impediment obſtructing us, though not ſo 
great as that we cannot ſurmount it; for a 
man with heavy jack-boots on can ſtill 


Walk, though not ſo freely and alertly as 
in a neat pair of ſhoes: ſuch obſtacles do 


not debar us the uſe of our powers, but 
render it difficult _ INTO or limit 
them i in 9 1 0 en 


1 


5 . 3. Let us now caſt back our eye upon 


the path we have trod, in order to diſcover 


what equivocal outlets there may be to 


miſlead the unwary traveller. We get our 


idea of power, ſays Mr. Locke, from the 


changes we ſee made in ſubſtances by one 
another: therefore the word Power ori- 
ginally and properly denotes a quality or 
property in ſomething to cauſe thoſe 
changes, and is ſynonimous with ability, 
and we have hitherto uſed it in that ſenſe. 


But it often carries a larger ſignification, 


domprehending other circumſtances beſides 
ability; ſo that according to the various 


| bights wherein we place it, a man may have | 


power when he has it not; that is, he 


may 


. 


< 
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We e eee whils he wants it 


in another. 0%] 2 
_ Suppoſe. a __— of full health 2 


vigour bound down in his bed by a multi- | 


tude of threads wound all over him; ano- 


ther ſeeing. him lie motionleſs,” but not | 


as. 


knowing the occaſion, ' fancies him ſtruck 


with ſome ſudden diſtemper that has taken 


away the uſe of his limbs ; he laments his 


unhappy condition, in being at once de- 


prived of all his powers of action: muſt ; 


not we pronouncethis complainant miſtaken, 


for that the man has loſt none of his powers, 
but they all remain entire as ever, though 
he cannot uſe them until the ſtrings that 


tie him down be- looſened 2:1f- a ſecond 


perſon comes into the room who takes the 


caſe differently, aſcribing the man's in- 


activity to a fit of lazineſs with which he 
upbraids him, ſhall we not plead in his ex- 


cuſe, that it is no fault of his that he does 
not riſe, for that the bandages hold him 


down ſo 2 he has no FRO to ſtir either” 
boy er ( 1 Want 


Thus 
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' affirmed or denied in che dme ig 


perſon propofing it; and a man may have 
ability: ſufficient for performing a work, 
| which yet he is not able to do, by reaſon 

df ſome obſtacle, want of ſome inftrument 


in the way. 
made it the ſame with Liberty; for where 


not ſouthwards, this were not true if 


other; therefore if he want powet to walk 


| conſtrued as to include Liberty; and in this 


e e ee 


according to the manner wherein the 
queſtion. is propoſed, or thoughts of the 


or material, EEE 


We may preſume Me. Lacks andes 
Die this extenſive latitude, when he 


he obſerves that a man on the: ſouth ſide of 
a priſon. has power to walk northwards) but 


wm nw a >. 


ſpoken of natural ability; for the ſame 
vigour of limbs which might carry him 
ene way, would: ſuffice to carry him any 


ſouthwards becauſe the walls of the priſon 


a? a > @ r a» 20> t 


ſenſe it would indeed be as abſurd-to'alk, 
whether 


a AA. 


Liberty. 
whether a Power be free, as whether Blue- 
neſs be blue, or Hardneſs hard. 


ledge is often confounded with Power ; for 


ideal cauſes * being requiſite to direct us in 
the choice of proper actions, we can no 


more proceed without them. than we can 
without ability, If I have a paper in my 


cuſtody which I have miſlaid, "po being 
"urged | 


* The Author has 1 chapter upon. theſe, * makes 
them a ſpecies of ideas, as he does motives, or final 


cauſes, an under ſpecies of them. The diſtinction 
between theſe three may be explained by the following 


inſtance. A man walking in the fields may ſee birds 


flying, or cattle grazing, which ftrike ideas upon him, 
but ſuch as are no cauſes of any thing he does; for he 


would walk in the ſame manner if they did not appear. 


The ſight of his path, together with the windings and 


turnings of it, and his remembrance or information of 
the right way, where it parts into'two, are ideal cauſes 


without which he could not proceed; for if he had 


them not, he might ſtumble againſt a ſtone, or wander 
out of the way. But health, buſineſs, or diverſion, 
are final cauſes ; becauſe without theſe, or ſome other 
purpoſe in.view, he would not- walk at all. Thus 
ideal cauſes are that part of our knowledge, which 


does not inſtigate us to action, but directs us how to 
ſhape it. 


$. 4. We may remark further, that Know- 


15 


2 ng 1 

* to produce it inſtantly, I ſhall be apt 
to alledge that it is out of my power ſo to 
do, not becauſe I have not the key of the 
drawer where it lies, nor ſtrength in my 
fingers to take it out as well as any other 
paper, but becauſe I know not where to 
look for it. So if a counttyman wants to 
ſpeak with a perſon living at the further 
end of che town, he may ſay it is out of 
| his power to find the houſe; not that he 
_ wanits, pliancy in his joints to carry him 
through all the turnings leading thither as 
well as any citizen, but becauſe he ſhould. 
loſe. his way for want of knowing the 
right. But this idea does not enter into 
diſputes concerning freedom, for i ignorance 
is eſteemed a defect of power rather than 
an abridgement of liberty. | 


EP 


It has been ſhewn in Chap. II. 1. 


what we generally call an Action“, is not 


one, but a ſetics of many actious; _ when 
— n e e 


> And it is Fei for common uſe that \ we 
ſhould call it ſo; for were we to enumerate all the 

minute motions we make — every occaſion, we 
odd 
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to the accompliſhment of it by ſeveral inter- 
mediate eps, each whereof requires a par- 
ticular exertion of power to performit. Now 
if there ſtand an impediment any where in. 
the way, we cannot do the thing propoſed ; 

'nevertheleſs we remain ſtil] at liberty to 
take the ſteps lying on this fide the impedi- 
ment, and at all eyents can uſe our endea- 


vours, how ineffectual ſoever they may 
prove. Thus if a man be hindered from 


going to London by floods out in the road, 


he may yet go up to the edge of the flood 


without obſtacle: if he be locked into a 
room, he may puſh againſt the door ; and 
if his fingers be bound round with a pack- 
thread, he may try to expand them, being 
at full liberty to give his muſcles the in- 
Aation proper for ſpreading them open. 

It is obſervable likewiſe, that reſtraint 
is often confounded with impotence, nor 


can we eaſily avoid doing ſo; for reſtraint 


ſhould make no diſpatch in our converſations with one 
another. But when we go to examine the nature of 


the mind, and ſcrutinize her manner of proceeding, 
we ſhall-often find it neceſſary to . action into 
its conſtituent parts. 


C being | 
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being a compariſon between our - powers 
and any thing that might obſtruct their ex. 
erciſe, may ceaſe upon their increaſe, or 


may be generated by a diminution of our 


powers, rendering that an obſtacle to our 


motions which was none before. Thus 


Sampſon, after being ſhorn of his ſtrength, 
was brought under confinement by the 
fame cords which were no infringement of 


his liberty aforetime, and if they had re- 
mained on him until his hair had grown 


again, he would have been reſtored to 


| liberty by the return of his ſtrength, with- 


out any alteration in the ſtrength of the 
bandage. 

Therefore we pronounce upon the ſame 
caſe, as being a defect of power or of 
liberty, according to the light wherein we 
place it: the laws prohibiting- the aliena- 
tion of church lands, are called ſometimes 


_ difabling, and ſometimes reſtraining ſtatutes; 


and we ſpeak indifferently of a man being 
diſabled to go abroad or confined at home 
by a diſtemper. But in ſtrictneſs, the 
begianin 8 of a fever works no diſability, 

for 


WA 


' for there is; generally then an unuſual 
ſtrength and flow of ſpirits, ſo that the 
patient might do as he did at other times, 
if it were not for the neceſſary regard to 
his health, which is a bar againſt his ſtir- 
ring out of the houſe; whereas a palſy 
does not properly confine, for air and exer- 
ciſe might be wholeſome, and, nothing 
hinders you from going abroad, but you 
are not able, the uſe of your limbs being 
ſuſpended by the diſtemper. 

Mr. Locke ſays, that active power belongs 
only to ſpirit : however this be, we certainly 
conceive it, and in our common diſcourſes 
ſpeak of it as refiding in things inanimate ; 
therefore we apply the terms Force and 
Reſtraint when we perceive them acting 
or moving in a manner different to that we 
ſhould expect from their natural properties, 
as we do Liberty, when nothing hinders 
their operations: we talk of a free air, a 
pendulum ſwinging, or a river running 
freely, where there is no obſtruction againſt 
their motions ; of water being forced up- 

Ca  : wards 
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wards by an engine, or a 2 Rream confined 


: — that the my of/in- 
ertneſs aſcribed by Naturaliſts to matter, 


and the force of impulſe cauſing its changes 


of ſtate from motion or reſt to the con- 
trary, does not carry preciſely the- ſame 7 
ſignification with force in vulgar language; 


for tis the impulſe of gravitation, together 


with its own inertneſs, or perſeverance in a 


motion once received, that makes a torrent 


ruſh violently into the ſea ; yet every com- 


mon man apprehends water to run down- 


wards of itſelf, nor ever eſteems it under a 
force, unleſs when he ſees it driven up- 
wards by ſome other power, nor under 
reſtraint, unleſs when ſomething obſtructs 
the courſe it would naturally take. And 


though we talk frequently of the force of a 
torrent, we do not underſtand thereby any 


force the water itſelf lies under, but that 
we ſuppoſe it able to-put upon. Wa 


may happen to ſtand in its way. 


Whoever will examine the language of 


mankind, may find that we apply expreſ- 
ſions 


EQ 
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3 
fions to bodies which belong properly to 
our own manner of proceeding ; and how 
well ſoever we know the contrary, ſpeak 
of them as voluntary agents, exerciſing 
powers of their own : thus it is ſaid the 
wind bloweth where it liſteth, and we con- 
ceive water as having a fluidity or perpe- 
tual motion among its particles, unleſs 
bound up by a piercing froſ. 
Nor do the learned abſtain on the like 
catachreſis, when they talk of the tenden- 
cies and nitencies, the conatus recedendi of 
bodies, the ſpontaneous or automatic mo- 
tions of clock-work, or the laws © of mat- 
ter; and even when they abſtract from 
the ſecondary properties reſulting from 
compoſition, they ſeem to conceive reſt as 
the natural ſtate and choice of body which 
it exerts its power to preſerve itſelf in, as 
one may gather from their calling the mo- 
nentum or quantity of motion in any body 
a force, which Oy an idea . to 


Far ar in Arifnek, * is e * to \ intelli- h 
gent agents, with-held from uſing their powers by the 
fear of PEI or obligation to authogity.” 
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that of a man carried along againſt: his 


 Inclination by ſome tia he —_— in 
Vain to reſiſt. | | 

9. 5. 1 take notice of theſe niceties, not 
ſo much for any benefit they may be of 
towards determining the preſent queſtion, 
as for a caution to beware of letting ſuch 


variations of language lead us aſtray : for 
the proper and genuine ſignification of free- 


dom being the abſence: of all obſtruction 
which might thwart us in the exerciſe of 
any power we poſſeſs, we are free when 
upon employing our power it will take 
effect; but under reſtraint, when ſotne-+ 
thing impedes us in the exerciſe of our 
power, ſo as that although we ſhould exert 
it, the proper conſequence of . exertion 
would not follow. 

Thus a man, is at liberty to walls. 
upon uſing his legs they will carry him to 
the place he purpoſes ; but if there ſtand 
any wall or bar in the way, ſo that with 

his utmoſt endeavours he cannot move 


_ forwards, then he is not at liberty. And 
OY | ſo 
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1 
fo in all actions we have ability to perform, 


if they would not enſue upon our efforts, 
it muſt be owing to ſome hindrance which. 
cramps and prevents them .from taking 


effect. | 

From hence it appears, that. Freedom 
relates to the event of our endeavours, not 
to the cauſes of them; for whether any 
or no inducement prevails on me to walk, 
I am equally free, provided nothing hinders 


me from walking, if I ſtand ſo inclined, 


for Liberty does not depend on. any thing 
prior to the exerciſe of my power, but 
upon what would or would not ſtand in the 
way after having exerted it, and therefore 


is not inconſiſtent with any antecedent 


cauſes or diſpoſition of Providence in- 


fluencing me to walk; for how much 


ſoever they may impell me to go out of the 


room, I am not at liberty to do it while the 


door is locked, and when the door is 
opened I am ſet at liberty, how much ſo- 
ever they may with-hold me from uſing it. 

But it will be ſaid, all this may be very 


true, and yet affects not the caſe under 
C 4 cConſidera- 
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Various Wills. 


conſideration, as it relates only to coadhel 
of action, concerning which there is no 
controverſy, not to freedom of will: for 


no Arminian will doubt'a man's being de- | 


barred of his Liberty by ſhutting him up 
in a goal; nor will the moſt rigid Calvin 

deny, that upon being let looſe he is at 
liberty to go which way he pleaſes. 80 
the diſpute turns, not upon our freedom to 
do as we will, but upon our freedom to 
chooſe out of ſeveral actions in our power: 
and both ſeem to agree, that whatever act 
is contained in the plan of Providence muſt 


1 „ 


be performed, nor ein we will dhe cotls 
5 trary if we would. n 
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. Before we enter upon dhe dt. 
cuſſion of this queſtion, it will be neceſſary 
to underſtand ourſelves in the propoſing it 
for men ſeem to me not always very cleat in 
their idea of the term Will, as it ſtands in 
either branch of the ſentencgtcge. 

We learn, upon Mr. Locke's authority, 
that we are capable of no more than one 
determination of the Will at once, and 


2 who- 


Various Wills. w_— 
whoever-obſervesthe motions of the human 
mind will find her volitions tranſient and 
momentary; ſhe varies her action perpe- 
tually, willing this inſtant what ſhe rejects 
the next; and if ſhe perſeveres for a time in 
one purpoſe,” it is by a train of numetically 
diſtin, tho ſimilar and correſpondent vo- 
litions : therefore to aſk, whether we can will 
this preſent inſtant, if we will this preſent 
inſtant, would be an idle and trifling que- 
ſtion; it muſt indeed be anſwered in the 
affirmative, and ſo muſt every other of the 
like fort; for I can walk if I walk, ride if 

I ride, or do any: thing elſe you can name, 
if I do it; and ſuch hypothetical affirma- 
tions may be true of things which cate- 
gorically propoſed were abſolutely impoſ- 
„üble; for it is as true, that I can lift the 
| 


houſe if I lift it, or jump over the moon if 

I jump over it, as that I can take up a pin 
. if I take it up: ſuch propoſitions are merely 
1 identical, making a ſhew of ſomething 
profound, but adding ** to our in- 
formation. *. cn 


Therefore 
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thing, maſt relate to different Times or dif- 


quire either, whether by willing a thing, 


now I can cauſe myſelf to will it by and by: 
or | whether, if I happen to will. oppoſite. 
things at the ſame time, as to buy a coſtly 
trinket and to ſave. my money, I can by 
one Will controul the other, or by a third 
Will chooſe which of the two ſhall hae 
the guidance of my conduct. 

Jo the firſt of theſe, enquiries, one cat 
not give a direct anſwer, it being notoriquy 
hy every day's experience, that we do de, 
termine upon what we will do beforehand, 
and many times do it accordingly, but at 
other times do it not, and that upon twa 
accounts; either becauſe we have changed 


our mind, or becauſe though we continue 
in the ſame, we find ſome deſire, or terror 


ot difficulty riſe upon us too ſtrong for out 
reſolution ; but changes of mind create ng 
doubts concerning liberty; for nobody 
imagines that our reſolving upon a thing 


__ us under a neceſſity of performing it, 
| _ although 
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although good reaſons ſhould: occur to the 
contrary, or our judgement ſhould alter 3 
nor will deny, that how ſtrongly ſoeuet I 
have determined to leave Landon ſeven 
years hence, L may remain” perfectly fres 
all the while to Tan 3 _ 
Which byt the e eee 
incongruous with prior cauſes; for if I do 
ſomething becauſe I had refolved upon it 
beforehand, and this we practiſe every day 
of our lives, the volition whereby I perform. 
it muſt be acknowledged an effect of oy 
former determination, nevertheleſs will be 
counted a free act in every body's eſtima- 
tion, provided nothing hinder#but that I 
might omit it; therefore if my firſt deter- 
mination were contained within the plan 
of Providence, the performance may make 
a part of that plan without infringement of 
my liberty ; for even ſuppoſing me influ- 
enced to reſolve by ſome ĩrreſiſtihle grace, 
or ſupernatural impulſe,” though I was not 
free in making, I am yet free in keeping 
the refolution, nor does there need any 
I | more 
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more than to keep off all ſuggeſtions which 

might alter my judgement, or temptations 
which might overpower it, and I ſhall 
execute what was reſolved on by virtue of 
the freedom remaining within me. 

But when we change our conduct with- 
out changing our mind, and do not pro- 
ſecute what we have in our intention, by 
reaſon of ſome appetite drawing the con- 


ariſe; becauſe we conceive our Will ſtill 


exerting itſelf, but prevented from taking 
effect by a ſuperior force or impediment 
counter- acting it, which preſents the ge- 
nuine idea of a want of Liberty. 
Thus this queſtion, whether by our pre- 
fent Will we may determine what we ſhall 
will at ſome future time, becomes reduced 
into that other, whether one Will may 
evntroul'6 or cvatige another W 
5 7. And no ke we and dende 
in examining metaphyſically a -queſtionz 
the terms whereof have no place in the 
metaphyſical vocabulary; for there is 
oft | 1 philo- 
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philoſophical, and there is a yulgar language, 
and if ſtudious men will mingle their ab- 


trations among vulgar ideas, they muſt 


unavoidably bewilder themſelves in mazes 
and darkneſs. 

The notion of a diverſity of Wills i is un 
known 10 him that carefully ſtudies the 
motions of, the human mind, for her acts 


are inſtantaneous and tranſitory ; nor can 


ſhe perform any more than one at the ſame 
time: we have various powers of action, 
and they all lie under the command of the 


mind to turn them upon one particular ob- 


ject ; her giving them that turn is properly 
volition, and it is as abſurd to imagine ſhe 
ſhould exert oppoſite volitions together, as 
that the wind ſhould blow eaſt and weſt. 
We may be reſtrained in the uſe of our 
powers, becauſe. their operation paſſes 
through ſeveral ſtages; we work upon 
certain unknown nerves, they inflate the 
muſcles, the muſcles pull the tendons, the 
tendons move the limbs, and if there be 
an obſtruction any where, we have not 
liberty to perform the action intended, how 
much 


— . 
much ſoever we may — us 
the acts of the mind upon the firſt oot- 
poreal fibre receiving het impulſe are im- 
mediate, ſo there is no room for any im- 
pediment to interfere in ſtopping , their 
progreſs : we may indeed imagine her to 


loſe her power by the fibre becoming it» 


capable, or being removed out of her reach; 
but we have ſeen that when power is gone, 


© there is no place either mann _ 


ſtraint. 


Nor let it be aſked, whether the mind 


be free to determine her own acts; for thi 
implies, that one volition is the conſe- 
quence of another, and ſo it may be n. 
motely; but we have ſhown in a former 
place, that the mind never acts upon her- 
ſelf, unleſs by the mediation of motives; 
for there is no one action of our lives which 
| we do not enter upon through ſome mo- 
tive of judgement or inclination, or preſent 
fancy; and even if we had an eledtive 
power beſides our active, how much ſoevet 
that might determine the latter, it + muſt 
_ itſelf 
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{elf be determined by ſome faisfadtion 

apprehended in the choice *. 
But the ſuggeſtion of motives to our 

thoughts is as much an action, as the 

moving of our limbs, and if any thing 

obſtructs their riſing, notwithſtanding our 


' endeavours to call them up, we may be 


free or reſtrained with reſpect to that action; 
but in reſpe& to our firſt endeavours, we 


are no more capable of either, in one caſe 
than the other. 


There- 


* There is a long chapter upon this head, wherein 
it is endeavoured to overthrow the doctrine of a Free- 
will of indifference, and to ſhew, in confirmation of 
what Mr. Locke had advanced before, that the ex- 
pectation of preſent ſatisfaction, or eſcape of preſent 
uneaſineſs, is the thing that determines the Will in her 
every motion; that remote good never moves her, un- 
leſs by the ſatisfaction taken in making advances to- 
wards it ; and that when we do wrong, we are miſled 
by preſeat gratification appearing more OY 
than a greater diſtant good. 

> It having been ſhown en that the 
mind never acts upon herſelf, unleſs by mediation of 
ſome material. organ employed to raiſe ideas of re- 
flection before her; which is an action as much as 


holding up a paper to exhibit the writing thereon to 


our ſight, Now the mind cannot be reſtrained from 
touching 


* 
. - 
| 
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FViarious Will. 
Tberebore we may agree with Mr. Leeks 


in pronouncin g Liberty as little applicable 


to Volitign,: taken i in the philoſophical ſenſe, 


as Squareneſs 1 is to Virtue, or Swiftneſe to 
Sleep. | 1 


0 


F. 8. But if we liſten to the common 


diſcourſes of mankind, we ſhall find them 


ſpeaking of ſeveral Wills, ſeveral agents in 
the ſame perſon reſiſting, counteracting, 


overpowering and controuling one another: 
hence the ſo uſual expreſſions of the ſpiritual 


and carnal Wills, of the man and of the 


beaſt, of ſelf-will and reaſon, of denying 
our Wills, ſubduing our paſſions, or being 


enſlaved by them, of acting unwillingly or 
_ againſt our will, and the like: all which 
take riſe from a metonyme of the cauſe for 


touching the organ, though the lattet may be hindered 
by ſome obſtacle from anſwering the touch, Thus if 
I am prevented from thinking, either by the fumes of 
indigeſtion, or the noiſe of people gabbling about my 
ears, yet nothing prevents me from trying, which is 
all the mind has to do; but in one caſe the organs are 
rendered unfit to perform their office; and in the 


other, the ideas they. caſt up are obſcured by * 


thrown in forcibly by the ſenſes, 
the 
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V. arious Wills, 
the effect, for our actions being conſtantly 
determined either by the deciſions of our 
judgement, or ſollicitations of our deſires, 
we miſtake them for the Will itſelf: nor 
is it a little confirmation of the Will being 
actuated by motives, to find them ſo in- 
timately connected therewith that a com- 
mon eye cannot diſtinguiſh them apart. 
When in our ſobet moods we deliberate 
and afterwards fix upon our meaſures of 
conduct; we look upon ſuch determination 
as our Will, which we conceive not a 
tranſient act, but an abiding power, ex- 
erting itſelf from time to time as opportu- 
nities offer, until either the deſign be com- 
pleated, or freſh reaſons prevail on us to 
alter it, 


But it often happens, that ſome inordi- 


nate paſſion or inveterate habit comes 
athwart our way, and puts us by from the 
proſecution of our delign, without making 
us change it: this we likewiſe regard as 
our Will, being ſenſible that what we do 
by its inſtigation is ſtill our own act, and 
becauſe we find the ſame deſire prompting 

"0 | us 
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| us at different times, we apprehend this too ; 
| a permanent power lying in us, ready to 
be exerted upon the proper objects preſent- 
ing. Thus we get the idea of two Wilks 
oppoſing, i impeding, i and malte. 
ing one another. | 
Sometimes there enſues a conteſt 0 
tween them, the mind hovering ancertain 
for a while, until at laft ſhe ſettles on 
either fide : hence comes the idea of k 
third Will, determining between the other 
two; and I believe this gave riſe to the 
notion of an elective, beides our active 
power. | +. 
But theſe ſtruggles are owing to the fluc- 
tuations of ſtrength in our motives, and 
the victory to ſome one of them catching 
the idea of Satisfaction away from the reſt: 


; 
I 
l 
0 


for tis well known, that motives as well of in 

_ reaſon as paſſion, do not always appear in its 
equal colours, nor preſs with equal forct, th 
but urge vehemently or feebly by turns, bs 
With frequent and ſudden variations: and in 
we may perceive the like wavering in our 0 
in 


cooleſt deliberations between two meaſures 
4 Ys | of 


Various Wills: 
of cond uct or two diverſions, wherein the 
mind cannot be ſuſpected of giving a pre- 


whichever ſhall be faund the beſt or moſt 
entertaining; but both appear ſuch alter- 
vately, until at laſt the ballance of judge- 


of the Will to caſt. it either way. 


$. 9. Nevertheleſs, men cannot be put 
out of their accuſtomed manner of talking 
and thinking, therefore in compliance with 
their conceptions, let: us ſuppoſe a diverſity 


acts, laſting: for hours and days without in- 
termiſſion, and that we may will at one 


this light there is certainly room for apply- 
ing reſtraint and freedom to the Will; for 
its operations being now conceived paſſing 
through. a length of time before they take 
effect, may be obſtructed, or turned aſide 
in their paſſage by ſomething elſe : ſo if I 
do in the afternoon what I had determined. 
in the morning to forbear, my former Will 

D 2 1 


ference, being diſpoſed all along to follow 


ment or faney ſettles without intervention 


of Wills, that thoſe Wills exert permanent 


time, what we ſhall will at another. In 
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36 Pariow Will. 
ſtill continuing the fame, 1 am under 4 
force, and the Will 1 have at preſent is a 
different Will from that remaining with 
me from the morning's determination, and 
counteracts it. 15 e 


But it being obvious that we can exert 


our power only one way at a time, we are 
apt to entertain a contradictory notion that; 
while we have a diverſity of Wills within 
us, one of them only is our own, ' and 

_ eſteem each of them ſuch in turn according 
as we chance to be in the humour, Some- 
times it is the will of inclination, and muſt 
be ſo taken in all expreſſions relating to 
ſelf-denial, to curbing our Wills, or to 
things we do unwillingly, or againſt our 
will, that is, againſt our liking: but more 


tion of our judgement to be our Will, 
becauſe there are none of us without this 
Will, for I ſuppoſe nobody ever refuſes to 
do what hispreſent judgement repreſents as 
beſt, provided it give him no trouble in the 
performance, nor thwart any inclination, 
or fancy whatever, therefore this is a Will 

77 always 


commonly we underſtand the determina- | 


Various Wills, 
always ſubſiſting in us, though not always 
taking effece. 
As to the third Will, that of Election, 


this takes place only occaſionally, when 


there is a conteſt between the other two: 
for as nobody ever chooſes to act againſt 
his judgement without ſome inclination 
drawing him, or uncaſineſs driving him 
the other way; ſo likewiſe J imagine no- 
body ever chooſes to abſtain from doing 
what he likes, when he ſees no reaſon in 
the world why he ſhould forbear ; when 
Reaſon and Inclination urge the ſame way, 
or one. alone ſollicits, the other remaining 
totally ſilent, which frequently happens, 
there is but one object preſented to the 
mind, who in that caſe has no room to 


make any choice or election at all. 


Therefore the will of Judgment or Re- 
ſolution, in common propriety of language, 
is to be eſteemed our Will, our freedom 
depending upon the preſence, or abſence 
of any impediment which might prevent 


that from directing our motions: and ſo 


St. Paul underſtood it, where he repreſents 
SES: the 
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the carnal man as omitting to do the things : 
he would, and doing the things he would 


not, which he ' juſtly ſtiles, 4 wretched 
bondage : nor can that glorious liberty of 
the Sons of God, which we are exhorted 
to aſſert, be better expounded than by an 
exemption from all inordinate deſires and 
temptations, ſo that we may perform what 
ever our reaſon and duty recommends with 
eaſe and readineſs. 


/ 8. 10. But there is a reſtraint which out 


judgement lays upon itſelf, when an action 


occurs we judge eligible regarded alone, 


but cannot be done without omitting ſome- 
thing elſe we judge more expedient, we 


think ourſelves not at liberty to do it. 
Thus if I am aſked to do ſome little good 
office for a friend, when ſome buſineſs of 


importance calls me another way, I ſhall 


_ excuſe myſelf by faying, I would gladly 


oblige him if I were not under a neceſſity 
of attending to my buſineſs. 

It is this oppoſition of things eligible to 
the judgement, if conſidered apart, that 


die 
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Various Wills. 
gives birth to thoſe we have called Motives 
of Neceflity *, to Obligation, to Duty, the 
command of a Superior, the regard for our 
Health, our Preſervation, the avoidance of 
Miſchief, ar Damage ; all which compel 


us many times to act otherwiſe than we 


with, or than our judgement would chooſe, 
if theſe bars did not ſtand in the way : but 
this kind of neceflity is a very unſtable 
term, the ſame caſe being eſteemed ſuch in 
one light which is not in another, 

A man having a ſeal put forcibly into his 
hand, and the hand with the ſame violence 
preſſed down upon wax athxed-to a deed, 
containing a conveyance of his eſtate, will 
be counted by every body under neceflity ; 
but then the ſealing is no more his a& than 
it is the act of the ſeal employed therein, 


D 4 for 


2 In a former chapter upon that article, wherein 
Neceſſity is made one of the four claſſes under which 
all our motives of action may be reduced; the other 
three being Pleaſure, Uſe, and Honour. For we 
never ſtir a finger, unleſs to pleaſe ourſelves more or 
leſs, or for ſome uſe we apprehend therein, or becauſe 
we eſteem it in ſome degree laudable, or becoming, or 
becauſe we muſt for avoiding ſome miſchief or incon- 
venience. 


75 arious Wi 2 
for both act by impulſe without any meg 
that can be called freedom. 
But what if his hands being left at liberty, 
he be only locked up in a room, and. 
threatened to be kept there without victuals 


or drink until he ſhall ſeal? Perhaps he has 


a wife and children who muſt be ruined by 


the loſs of his eſtate, and being àa man of 


reſolution, he determines bravely to periſh 
rather than bring them to deſtruction: in 
this forlorn condition he lolls out at a win- 
dow, where he ſees an intimate friend of 
of his, a lawyer, who adviſes him to exe: 


cute, for that no damage can enſue there-+ 


from : he then calls for the deed, ſets to his 
ſeal, and obtains his enlargement. This the 
Philoſopher will not allow to be an act of 
neceſſity, for it was in his power to have 


forborn, and he did actually forbear until 


his friend's admonition having altered his 
judgement, he choſe voluntarily to ſeal, 
upon a prudential motive of ſaving his life 
without detriment to his family. The 
Grantees bring ejectment for the land in 
Weſtminſier-ball, where the whole caſe ap- 


pearing 
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pearing upon evidence as above, the judge 
and jury pronounce the deed void, for that 
the man was under dureſſe, and his act not 


voluntary but impoſed upon him by force. 
Thus we find the ſame act adjudged neceſ- 
ſary in legal conſtruction, which was free 
and voluntary in the philoſophical. 

Now to change the caſe a little, imagine 


the confinement were in a public gaol for a 


lawful debt, which the party has no means 


of paying, nor credit to procure bail; ſome- 


body offers to purchaſe a farm contiguous 
to his houſe, and which it would be greatly 
inconvenient for him to part with, never- 
theleſs he conſiders his health is infirm, 


and if he remains in priſon it will inevitably 
prove his death; ſo he accepts the offer as 


the only poſſible means of extricating him- 


ſelf. If he be- afterwards blamed for ſo 


imprudent a bargain, he will alledge the 
neceſlity of his affairs compelling him to 
it; and this allegation will be readily ad- 
mitted as a full excuſe. If upon eject- 
ment brought, he offers to refund the 
money, and refuſes to deliver poſſeſſion, 


. urging 
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urging -the neceflity he lay under, I am 


afraid this plea will not avail him; for the 
court will ſay, his act was free and volun- 


_ tary, nor was he under any. compulſion 


when he did it, therefore it muſt ſtand 
Let us now vary our circumſtances once 
more, and ſuppoſe the man under no con- 
finement or debt at all; but he has taken 


a fancy to ſome girl of the town; ſhe 
wants a ſum of money to throw away upon 
an extravagance, and will leave him for 


ſome other gallant, unleſs he will ſupply 
her, which he has no means of doing 
any other way, than by ſale of the farm 
above-mentioned : he is ſo beſotted with 


her allurements that he cannot live with» | 


out her; ſo he executes the conveyance, 


though ſorely againſt the grain, and againſt 


bis judgement ; he will be apt to plead 
neceſſity in excuſe for this fooliſh proceed- 
ing ; but no indifferent perſon will admit 


it for ſuch: here then is a neceſſity men 


deem ſo themſelves, though nobody elſe 
will call it by that name. 
But 


r — wot 2 ww — W * 


nn ills, 
But Neceſſity being :conftantly oppoſed 
to Free will,. the changrableneſs of theſe 
terms, according to the tights wherein you 


putes among us, as thoſe canvaſſed of old 
among the Philoſophers concerning the 
proper colour of the feathers of a cock- 
pidgeon's neck, which preſents a different 
aſpe&t upon every little ton of the 
bird. 


8. 11, | Every body efteems freedom the 


baſis of morality; for no man deſerves 
praiſe or blame for doing what he could 


dot help, or omitting what he was not at 


liberty to perform; we are juſtified in 
doing things upon the command of a ſu- 
periour, which were blameable had we 


done them upon our own accord; and it is 


a received maxim, that neceffity has no 
law, Nevertheleſs the reſtraints laid upon 


us by our vices juſtify us not, and the 


ſlave of fin is always thought anſwerable 
for the drudgery he goes through in obe- 
dience to his tyrant. On the other hand, 

we 


regard them, gives tife to as notable diſ- 
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we may merit commendation, . by com- 


plying with the neceſſary a of our 
religion and our duty. 5 
. Oftentimes, as has been bend * 


ed, we blend the idea of impotence with 


want of liberty, or attribute to the one, 


what proceeds from the other ; and indeed 


the latter in ſome meaſure depends upon 


the former ; for whatever obſtacle ſtands 


in our way, were our ſtrength increaſed ſo 


as greatly to ſurmount it, would become 
none, but we ſhould be ſet at liberty from 
its oppoſition. A man bound hand and 
foot with cords, upon having the ſtrength 
of Sampſon given him, would regain his 
liberty without being untied : and a cobweb 


wound about our hands makes no abate- 


ment in our freedom, though it deſtroys 
that of a fly ; not that it does not oppoſe 
the ſame reſiſtance againſt our fingers as it 
does againſt the legs of the fly, but becauſe 
that reſiſtance is nothing in compariſon with 
our greater ſtrength. > 

When ſome fond paſſion captivates the 


heart, and forces us upon actions our pre- 
ſent 


ſent judgement diſapproves, we are ſaid to 
labour under an impotence of mind; and 
the compliance with: ſuch temptations as 
few or none can reſiſt, is attributed to the 
weakneſs of human nature. When ho- 
nour, or duty calls a man to ſome very 
painful enterprize, like thoſe of Sceavola, 
Regulus, or the Chriſtian Martyrs, he does 
not want freedom of action to accompliſh 
it; for his hands will as readily obey the 
command of the mind to thruſt them into 
burning coals; as into a baſon of water, if 
he can but bring his mind to give the com- 
mand: perhaps ſome of us might reſolve 
upon ſuch an exploit, but ſhould probably 
flinch in the attempt; and we many times 
do enter confidently upon undertakings 
where we find our courage fail in the exe- 
cution : here then is an effect of the Will 
directing her own volitions, which yet are 
forcibly turned a contrary way by the ter- 
rors of the pain; ſo then here, if ever, 
the Will is not free to follow her own 
choice and election: nevertheleſs, when 

trials 
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So if a covetous man idtends m dats 


money in charity, but when he comes #0 
take his guineas out of the bag, has not 
the heart to part withy them; he has @ will 

to do a generous deed, and would execute 
it if not reſtrained by his-fondnefs for the 
 pelf; yet we do not ordinarily reckon: him 
deftitute of Freewill, but that he has not 
power to give any thing away. Thus 
we eſteem the fame caſe a defect of Libers 
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8. 12. Tha Speculative talk much of a 
free and neceſſary Agency, terms not in 
uſe among the vulgar, nor do they Joſe 
any thing by the want of them: for if we 
go to examine what Free Agency is, we 
N e nene no more than the depen- 

dency 


ty, or of Power, according as we fix our 


feebleneſs of the agent. ie e 
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dency of actions upon volition *, eh 
man is a free Agent, becauſe his limbs 
move according to the directions of his 

« Tt is bot dear that thy friend Seatch as hit the 
exact notion of free Ageney, as underſtood by thoſe 
who commonly employ the term. For according to 


his definition, we muſt aſcribe it to the Brutes, not 
excepting the moſt ſtupid of them, the Slugg and the 


Beetle; becauſe unleſs we ſuppoſe them mere Carteſian 


machines, we muſt allow their motions to depend upon 
their volition; for when they crawl to the right hand 
or the left, it is not by impulſe, like a billiard ball 
ſtruck on either fide, but they are drawn that particu- 
lar way by ſome allurement ſtriking their ſenſe, and 
might as well have crawled the contrary, if the Kke 
allurement had invited them thither. Yet we do not 
hold them for free Agents, nor eſteem them account- 
able Creatures, or capable of moral good and evil; 
as we do man, ſolely upon account of his having the 
privilege of free Agency. So that their Agency ſeems 
to be of a middle nature, between free and neceſſary: 
ſomething that partakes of both, and yet is neither. 


Now in order to ſettle the idea of free Agency, let 


us obſerve that man, beſides his power of acting ac- 
cording to the motives in his imagination, has a power 
over the imagination itſelf, to call up ideas there, 
which would not ariſe of their own accord. But this 
power the Brutes ſeem to want; for though they re- 
member, they do not recollect ; they have ideas of 
reflection, but ſuch only as are thrown upon them 
mechanically; they have combinations and aſſociations, 
formed by the frequent appearance of objects together, 

without 
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having no will, and acting ſolely by virtue 
of the motion or impulſe i im parted. to e 
* | Not 
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without any endeavours of theit own to unite them; 
and if they ſometimes make inferences, thoſe are ſuch 
as occur to them ſpontaneouſly, and are not drawn out 
by ſtudy and meditation. Now this privilege of vo. 
luntary reflection, commonly called Underſtanding or 
Reaſon, is what denominates us free Agents, and 
Tenders us accountable for our manner of uſing it. Not 
but that in ſome of our actions, one can find no diffe- 
rence from thoſe of our fellow animals: for a dog 
upon turning the corner of a fireet, if he ſaw anothet 
dog running againſt him, would ſtart aſide, 1 ſuppoſe, 
as well as a man upon the like occaſion. Therefore 
in this inſtance the actions of both are ſimilar : and 
numberleſs inſtances might be produced, wherein we 
act under the guidance of ſenſe and i imagination, with- 
out direction of our underſtanding, or reflection upon 
what we are doing. Vet how much ſoever we ma 
act i in this manner, without uſing. our ae 
we might always uſe it if we would: therefore this 
privilege remaining always with us, we eſteem our- 
ſelves always free Agents: and the omiſſion of uſing 
it, is equally imputable to-us, with, any * 0 we 
may make of it. 


may be alledged, that thoſe actions only which we 
perform with a reflex act, or conſciouſneſs accompany- 
ing them, and with conſent of the mind upon ſome 
conſideration, how tranſient ſoever, of what we are 


| R | 1 Will, but Matter a neceſſary Agent, a 


But to bring off our Author as mb as we cans it 


about, 


Vi 


Free Agency. 
Not but upon a man's being puſhed 


violently down tothe ground his fall is neceſ- 


ſary, but then it is properly no act of his; for 
though we are apt to ſay he hurt himſelf 


about, are eſteemed the work of our will: but what 
we do inadvertently, by ſudden impulſe of fancy, or 
ſurprize of habit, we are»ſaid to do accidentally, or 
mechanically. Therefore theſe actions, being ordina- 
rily not reckoned our own, nor effects of our will, it 
ſtill remains true, that free Agency is the dependance 
of our actions upon our volition : taking thoſe terms in 
the ſenſe wherein thoſe who talk of free Agency under- 
ſtand them. 

We may obſerve an that this double power the 
human mind poſſeſſes, of acting as well upon the 
imagination as upon the limbs, probably gave riſe to 
the notion of an elective power, coexiſtent with our 
active. For her reflex act, introducing new ideas, 
ſtriking various lights from them, changing the colour 
of our motives, removing ſatis faction to a different 
point, thereby cauſing other actions to enſue, than 
would have followed upon the motives firſt occurring, 
and employed as often in adding ſtrength to the ſollici- 
tations of paſſion, as weight to the judgements of rea- 
ſon; it is looked upon as the operation of another 
power, directing that whereby we perform our bodily 
motions, and ſetting it at work without the inter- 
vention of motives, and even contrary to their in- 
fluence. Whereas in reality theſe are not different 
powers, but one and the ſame, exerciſed upon different 
ſuhjes, to wit, the mental and corporeal organs; 
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tranſmits the action of ſomething , elſe that 


Free Agency. 
by the fall, which implies ſomething done 


by him, yet upon mature conſideration, 


vie never attribute the hurt to him, but to 


the perſon who threw him down : for in this 


caſe his motion is ſimilar to that of body, 


which does not properly act, but only 


moved it. When a ſtone ſtrikes againſt a 
wall it ſerves only as a channel of can 
veyance for. the force of the engine from 
whence it was caſt, that again of the ſprings 
and wheels whereby it was worked, and {6 
backwards in a ſeries of effects and cauſes, 


until you come to ſome voluntary agent 


nor do they direct one another any och than as 


when a man reads an advertiſement poſted up againſt 


a market-houſe, the ſight of what he reads, raiſes 2 


defire he might not otherwiſe have felt, of purchaſing 
the wares ſpecified therein, and directs him where to 
ſeek for them; and ſo gives birth to other actions than 
he would have performed upon the motives in his 
thought, before he turned his eyes upon the paper. 
But however this be, it affects not the main argu- 
ment carried on in the text: for whatever idea we 
entertain of Agency, {till our freedom conſiſts in the 
removal of all impediment againſt its taking effect 
upon being exerted, but has no concern at all with 
the "os or inducements prevalling on us to exert it 


A giving 


Free Agency. 
giving the firſt impulſe, whoſe act it is, 
whether he intend the conſequence or no. 


If a man ſhoots another, the wound made DO 


by the bullet is his act, and he chargeable | 
with the murder ; or if he ſhot at a crow 
and happened to kill a man, though he be 
guilty of no, crime, ſtill the ſlaughter is 


his act, but an undeſigned and accidental 
one. And if we commonly aſcribe powers 
to body, it is becauſe we cannot trace them 
back to the cauſes from whence they ori- 
ginally ſprung. 

Upon this view of the matter, we ſee 
that free Agency has nothing to do with 
queſtions concerning Liberty, for the one 
may remain after the other being taken away. 
A man ſhut up in a priſon ſtill continues a 


free agent of ſuch actions as he can per- 


form; if he would gladly go abroad but 
fits ſill in his wicker chair, as knowing 


the doors are locked, his quieſcence is an 


at of free Agency, not like that of the 
chair he ſits on, for he might have roſe 
from it if he would, Or if he be ſhoved 
along by the ſhoulders, though he muſt 

E 2 move, 
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move, bobs under a force, yet he 1 is a fees 


agent in the motion of his legs, for a ſtatue 
puſhed along in like manner, being a ne- 


ceſſary agent, would have fallen W its 


face, | 
Thus how much ſoever we may be 
abridged or confined in our powers, while 
there is any thing left that we can do, our 


free agency ſubſiſts entire, for this relates 


only to our manner of doing thoſe actions 


we perform, that is, by willing them ; and 


conſequently in every thing a man does 
which is properly his act, whether by com- 


pulſion, or reſtraint, or free choice, he is 


in that inſtance a, free agent, or in other 


words, he i is ſuch whenever he 1 is an 8370 | 


at all. 4 


$. 13. But all this will not cathy the 


curious, for they alk further, whether 2 
man have free agency to will ſach a par- 
ticular exertion of his power as well as to 
execute it: now this is another kind of 
Agency from that we have been ſpeaking 
of hitherto; and for diſtinction ſake we 


ſhall beg leave to call it free Volency (for 
| the 
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the Speculative will allow one another to coin 


a word upon occaſion) : ſo the queſtion 1s 
not whether man be a free Agent, but a 
free Volent; for his agency remains the 
fame, provided his actions follow accord- 


ing to his volition, whatever laws this latter | 


be ſubject 1 to. | 

Now in order to raiſe a queſtion. upon 
this head, we muſt ſuppoſe our Volition 
the effect of ſome prior or other act of the 
Will beſides the Volition itſelf under exa- 
mination :- but we have ſeen in the progreſs 


of this work, that the Will is no ſubject 


of her own operation, but takes her turns 
from time to time, according to the preſent 
ſtate of the judgement and imagination, 
therefore the epithet Free, can neither be 
affirmed, nor denied, nor any ways applied 
to Volency ; this not being immediately 


produced by any exertion of our power. 


'Tis true, we do often determine before- 
hand what we will do, and purſue meaſures 


accordingly, which we ſhould have omit- 
ted, had it not been for ſuch determination ; 


and in this ſenſe the Will acts upon herſelf, 
E 3 but 
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der es the does it mediately by fixif$ 
ſuch ideas, reſolutions, or propenſities upon 
the memory and imagination aswill ſerve Her 
for motives by and by; and it is plain her 
- agency terminates with the impreffing ſuch 
ideas, becauſe if they ſlip but of dur head bt 
| ſomething happens to render the determi. 
nation inexpedient, though we act con- 
trary to it, yet no doubts arife concerhing 
our free Agency, either in the firſt deter- 
mination or ſubſequent volition. 
| Beſides, ſome of our actions leave rooth 
for no more than one operation of the Will; 
a man turning the corner of a Rreet ſets 
ſomebody come haſtily againft him, and 
ſuddenly ſtarts back; here the firſt act df 
his Will is that whereby he moves his limbs, - 
ſo there is no prior Agency wherets the 
term Free may be applied. _ 
© There are ſome who hold two confub- 
ſiſting Wills, an active and an elective, the 
latter continually direQing the former, how 
truly 1 ſhall not examine 3 but upon this 
ſuppoſition man is a free Agent, and u fret 
Volent ; for free r is the dependain 
of 
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of his actions upon volition, and free vo- 
lency the dependance of volition upon his 


choice; but you cannot go on futther to 


entitle hitm a free electant too; for 1 
never heard of any body ſpinning the 
thread ſo fine as to ſuppoſe another election 
determining that which determines the 
Will: all who hold an elective power 


making it either dependant upon motives, 


or {clf-moving independent on all cauſes 


whatever, even on any prior, or other act 


of the Will, ſo the term Free cannot be 
applicable to it, becauſe we are free only 
in ſuch things as will enſue upon fome 
previous act of the Will exerted to a 
them. 

We do indeed oſten talk in common 
converſation of a ftee, and a forced choice; 
but this relates to the conſequence of our 
choice, not to the manner of making it, 
and depends not ſo much upon our being 
able to chooſe, as to obtain the thing choſen, 


We fay indeed, a man has not liberty 


to chooſe when he knows the thing is not 


to be had, becauſe he cannot will an im- 


E 4 poſſibility; 
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poſhbility, for how much ſoever we may 
wiſh or deſire, we never actually Will with- 


out a, preſent, apprehenſion of ſomething 


feaſible :_ but this proves volition dependant - 
upon final cauſes occuring to the imagina» 
tion, for an unattainable end is no end at 
all, becauſe it is not a thing wherein our 


efforts may terminate, nor can the mind 


raiſe a volition of it by any power ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſes. Beſides that choice, in vulgar ac- 
ceptation, lies undoubtedly liable to con- 
ſtraint, we meet with numberleſs in- 
ſtances every day of our being confined 
in our choice; which ſhows that choice in 
this ſenſe is a different thing from the 


elective power ſpoken of juſt now; for 


that, the maintainers of it inſiſt upon as a 
privilege inherent in human nature, which 
nothing can diveſt us of, nor any external 
force, or circumſtances of ſituation con: 
troul; but that We have always power to 
will, how much ſoever we may be 167 
ſtrained from doing. 
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$. 14. Thus have I endeavoured. to point FreeWlL 
out ſome. of. thoſe variations of ſenſe our 


r . << 


words are liable to, according to the occa- 

ſion introducing them, or light wherein 

they are placed: and it is this fluctuation 
( of language that makes the labyrinth, and 
r throws up the briars and thorns that en- 
d tangle us in our reaſonings upon human 
. Liberty. For men ſet out with one 
= queſtion, but ſcarce have gone a few ſteps 
"= before they ſlide inſenſibly into another, 
n- from thence into a third, and ſo on with- 
ed out limitation: no wonder then they can- 
in not come to a ſatisfactory concluſion upon 
he a ſubject perpetually changing. 


I know of no other uſe in the diſ- 
cuſſion above attempted of thoſe ſeveral 
| changes, 


* Every common man apprehends himfalf as having 
the command of his actions, and ſome underſtanding 
to judge of their expedience, He knows his powers 
are limited in compaſs, or many times obſtructed by 
outward impediments from taking effe& when exerted, 
and that his judgement is defective. Yet he can al- 
ways uſe what judgement he has, and apply his endea- 
vours towards helping himſelf to the thing it recom- 
mends. He ſees likewiſe that there are methods to 

. 0 # be 
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Changes, unlell to warn men againſt being WM « 
begulled by fhetn, for let them keep their WM ; 
ideas ſteady, and believe they will find no ti 
difficulties. Therefore I hold it wrong to w 
enter upon a debate concerning free Will ta 
in general, that being a variable term, as y 
well in our common diſcourſes, as in out ſo 
abſtraQ ſpeculations, for the Will is always lo 
. 0 J | Ce C 1 b free, to 
be employed for improving his judgement, and in- w] 
eulcating motives upon his mind that will invigoratt | to 
his endeavours in time of action. When he has failed | 
in any of theſe points, he takes ſhame to himſelf for W 
the omiſſion; and when he has done his beſt, feels an act 
approbation reſting upon the deed. All this he ent 9 
eaſily comprehend, and is comprehenſion enough for 
his. uſe: for in the buſineſs of life, we never talk of con 
free Agency, nor find occaſion to diſtinguiſh between vid, 
freedom of Action, and freedom of Will; nor to ex 10 
mine how many conſubſiſting powers we poſſeſs, operz- 8 
ting upon one another. of 
Therefore honeſt Ned ackoowiedem the fine-ſpun tem 
diſcuſſions he has attempted, of no uſe to ſuch as can 2 
be contented to keep within the compaſs of common do 
ſenſe: but if they will needs launch out into ſubtil ther 
refinements, until they find themſelves entangled, he and 
offers his beſt afliſtance to extricate them. Only he 

defires they will not think of untying all the knot ſimi 
at once ; but obſerve where the thread ſticks, and Prod 
apply his directions from time to time, for diſingaging en 


it, in that particular part where they __ the preſent 
difficulty, 


free, that is, always doing ſomething or 
other While we wake, yet at the fame 
time may be confined to ohe, or a few 
ways of exerting herfelf :- but let them 
take into conſideration particular acts of the 
Will, and they will find Her ſometimes fee, 
ſometimes under force or teftraint, and 
ſometimes neither of the three applicabie 
to Ber, according to the different lights | 
wherein they regard the matter, according 
to what they underſtand by the term 
Will, and what they W appagend to be 1 
a& of her s. 

But with feſpect to our main N 
conſiſtency of human Freedom with Pro- 
vidence, it is not much matter what no- 
tions men entertain of Liberty, of Ageney, 
of Will, or Choice, provided they con- : 
template each inſtance fingly by itſelf, and 
do not blend them together, nor change 
them, by juggling like a conjuror with cups 
and balls, For they muſt diſcern fo much 
fimilitude in all caſes of Liberty that can be 
produced, if they will but keep their ideas 
clear, and under fuch n as not ts 


joſtle, 
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joſtle, or run into one another, that the 


ſame conſequences will always follow, how 
variouſly ſoever they may. underſtand n 
n in the ſeveral caſcs e 


1 


F. 15. Let: us coniler. a man a. ini | 
| larged out of priſon, who we ſhall ay has 


regained his liberty, becauſe he can ſtay at 
home, or go abroad this way, or that, 
north or. ſouth as he pleaſes. So his free- 


dom conſiſts in the dependance of his mo- 


tions upon his Will, in his ſtanding ſo cir- 


cumſtanced as that nothing hinders but 


that reſt, or motion, or any particular mo- 
tion he ſhall dire&, ſhall enſue. upon his 
willing; it does not at all relate to the in- 
ducements he may have for willing, whe- 
ther ſome prudential motive, or ſudden 
ſtart of fancy, or impulſe of paſſion, ot 
whether he put it to the caſt of a die, in 
each caſe he remains at full liberty to do ax 
he will, | | 
Well, but ſuppoſe him under the ** 
rity of ſome maſter, who gives him a holi- 


ay to divert himſelf at home, or go.abraad 
wherever 


ver 
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wherever he chooſes. - I ſhall not diſpute, | | 


| whether the injunctions of a Superiour be 


ſtrictly an abridgement of human Liberty, 
for that they may be diſobeyed by any one 
who ſhall diſregard the conſequences : let 
us grant for the preſent," that he could not 
do the thing whereon his choice ſhall 
fall, if any prohibition were given againſt 
it, yet there being no ſuch ' prohibition, 
leaves him beſides his liberty of action, a 
liberty of choice in what manner he ſhall 


uſe his other liberty: now this liberty, like 
the former,” conſiſts in the dependance of 


his actions upon his choice; for where he 
has free choice, nobody can doubt he will 
do as he chooſes; and where he has not, 
he may be forced to do what he does not 
chooſe: but it has no concern with the 
cauſes of his choice, whether he ſpend 
his holiday prudently, or fooliſhly, ac- 
cording to his own whims, or the 8 
fions of an acquaintance, 

But ſuppoſe he has ſtrong reaſons either 
of religion, or duty, or reſpect to ſome 
Relation who may leave him a good legacy 

2 | which 


what; urge * to 80 ons way, bot h 
' eotnpanions, or his own jovial diſpoſition, 
ſollicit him another to the alehouſe, and 
nobody has any authority to. interpole 
ſo he remains Kill at liberty to chogk 
between them, becauſe he may take 
either way as his will and his choice 
ſhall direct. No, you fay, 'tis not clear 
that he has -a freedom of choice; for 
though I admit he may do as he chooſes, 
yet I doubt his being free to, chooſe ; be- 
cauſe his evil habit of tippling may fore 3 
choice upon him whether he will or 10, 
Beware, my friend, of the mazes in the 
labyrinth, for we are now ſtriking into 
another alley, and ſtarting a different 
queſtion from that we had under con- 
7 before. 

In common uſage, we ak Livin 1 
differently to the power or act performed 
thereby; for we ſay the choice is free when 
nothing hinders, but that we may de 
whatever it ſhall- pitch upon, and the act 
free when it follows in conſequence of ou 
choice, and not of any compulſion oblig: 
een 1 Ws 


ing us to perform it. And one of the moſt 
dangerous ſources of perplexity ariſes from 
the want of diſtinguiſhing in our enquiries 
concerning the freedom of a power, whe» 
ther we regard it as a cauſe or an effect; 


as too frequently is done, we ſhall never 
ſee diſtinctly where to find an iſſue, Ac- 


cording to your preſent ſtating the doubt, 
we muſt conſider it as an effect, the proper 


object of ſome power the man has to in- 
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habit ſhould give it a contrary bias. 


duce nothing ta -our main purpoſe, 
therefore we will conſider only ſuch caſes 
wherein you may ſuppoſe a freedom of 
choice in our preſent ſenſe of the Term, 
that is, as an effect of ſome power we 
poſſeſs, 


F. 16. Suppoſe a man deliberating- in 
the morning how he ſhall lay out his after- 


noon: there are no bolts nor bars in his 
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fluence his choice, unleſs the prevalence of 


As to caſes of reſtraint they will con- 


way, no authority of a ſuperiour, nor re- 
ſtraint 
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for while we behold it in a double light, 
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ſtraint of law, duty, honour, or "obligh« | 
tion intervening in the matters under deli- 
| beration, ſo we know his afternoon's actions 
will be ſuch as his Will and Choice ſhall 


then direct, but neither is there any ſtrong 
inclination, ' or paſſion at work, which 
might drive him upon one way of employ- 
ing himſelf preferably to the reſt, ſo be 
ſtands indifferent to chooſe now in what 
manner he ſhall diſpoſe of himſelf in the 
afternoon, nor has he any choice until he 
ſhall determine it by ſome preſent act of 
his Will. 

I do' not give this as a philoſophical re- 
preſentation of the caſe, but certain it is, 


we often do conceive ourſelves in a ſituation 
(how juſtly tis no matter) to will or chooſe 


what we ſhall will and do by and by“: for 
poet 25 43.28 


® But when we act in conſequence of a previous 
choice, we do ſo, either becauſe retaining in mind the 
reaſons inducing us to make it, or becauſe conhding 
in our judgement that there were ſufficient reaſons, ot 
becauſe the expedience conſtantly found in adhering to 
a reſolution once taken, without which we could com- 


pleat none of our purpoſes, has given us a habit of 
perſe- 


Free Will. 

if upon aſking a friend to walk with you 
in the Park this afternoon, he ſhould gravely 
reply, Good, Sir, I cannot poſſibly tell 
you, for the preſent moment only is in 
our power z my future actions depend upon 
my future volitions, and the Will cannot 
act upon itſelf, nor is what I ſhall do five 
hours hence the ſubject of my preſent 
option: you would think he bantered you, 
and be apt to cry, Pr'ythee cannot you 
chooſe either to walk, or let it alone, can- 
not you tell me whether you will or no? 
Therefore unleſs we will talk in a ſtrain 
contrary to the language and conceptions c of 
all mankind, we muſt acknowledge that a 
perſon in the caſe before us has a perfect 
freedom of choice. But wherein does this 
freedom conſiſt? where, unleſs in the ab- 
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perſeverance: all which are motives weighing wich the 
Will, unleſs other motives ſhould ariſe to, take off 
their force, Therefore in caſes. of prior determina- 
tion, we operate upon our own Will no otherwiſe, 
than we might operate upon the Will of another per- 
ſon, by ſuggeſting motives ſufficient to prevail with 
him ; as when weengage a labourer to work for us by 
the promiſe of good wages for his ſervice, | 


5 ſence 


- afternoon's actions follow preciſely accord- 


both. 


there be who inſiſt upon an eleQine 
Power * conſubſiſting with our power df 


giving the preference to what we are to de 


diately to perform. Yet they allow the ation 


"Tg Free Will. 
ſence of all impediment, reſtraint, autho- 
rity, obligation or force whatſoever againſt 
his power of chooſing, ſo that his choice 
will continue ſuch as he fixes it, and his 


ing to his preſent determination, nor has 
it any thing to do with the motives or 
cauſes inducing him'to chooſe riding rather 
than walking, or * at home before 
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But we have not done yet; for fone 


Volition, and determining it as well in 


d Xing upon the origin of Evil, and his Comet | 
tator Lau, place the operation of this elective Powe! 
in annexing the idea of Beſt, to whatever action we 
think proper, which then the Will proceeds imme- 


| Performed to be a free act: which ſhews Freedom $ 
with the influence of motives ? for the idea ſo unnenei, 
may ſurely be acknowledged to operate as a motint; one 
influencing the Will to purſue the Action whereto we of F 
have united it, as much as if we had found then will 


united by deciſion of the judgement, or repreſentation 
of the fancy. 
hereafter, 
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hereafter, as in the preſent exerciſe of our 
bodily powers. Be it fo, ſince they will 
have it fo. Then the freedom of this 
elective Power depends upon the removal 
of all force or -impediment againſt the 
Will taking ſuch determination as is elected, 
but not at all upon the cauſe of ſuch.elec- 
tion. Add further, that when we do 
what we had elected or determined befores 
hand, nobody will deny our being free in 
the volitions exerted at the time of execu- 
tion: which proves Freedom conſiſtent 
with Precauſation, for otherwiſe either our 

Election and Predetermination muſt have no 
avail nor influence upon our future con- 
duct, or elſe muſt put a force upon the 
Will, conſtraining it to act conſormably 
to them until they were compleated. 
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$. 17. Thus how many powers ſoever 
we may conceive in the mind directing 
one another, the proper and genuine idea 
of Freedom, with reſpect to each of them, 
will be the fame: for in order to diſcuſs 
the "on of freedom, we muſt conſider 
| F 2 ſome 


Free WW ll. 


- ſome operating power as the cauſe, and 


ſome exertion of the power operated upon 
as an effect to be produced thereby: if ſuch 


effect will follow as may be expected from ne 
the cauſe, then are we free in the operating ti 
power, and our | exertion of the operated el 
is our own free act; but if a different effect ſo 
will follow, then are we under foroe or be 
reſtraint. k ce 
If we-enquire further whether we be 
Fo: uſe this operating power, this 1s Fa 
new queſtion which muſt be. diſcuſſed in he; 
like manner with the former, by con- be 
ſidering the operating power as an effect mir 
and ſome other power not thought * be- N. 
fore as a cauſe. of e 
For let the mind have ever 40 * de 
power to act upon herſelf, either by pre- = 
determination, or coexiſtent election, ſuch unle 
her aCting is an action as much as acting wy 
upon the limbs, and the freedom of it WI def. 
muſt be tried by the ſame rules: for a8! give 
have freedom of action ſo long as there = 
lies no bar or obſtacle againſt uſing ] bare 
cauſe 


bodily powers in ſuch manner as my Will 
4 ſhall 


» 


Free Will. 
ſhall- direct, whatever cauſes may incline 
me to employ them one particular 
way; ſo have I freedom of Will while 
nothing hinders, - but that ſuch voli- 
tion ſhall take place as I predetermine or 
elect, whatever may give occaſion to my 
ſo determining or electing. For Liberty 
bears no connection with any thing ante» 
cedent * to the operation of that power 


G Chiyfopus and the Stoicy as we find in Tully de 
Fato, placed the freedom of Will in its independance 
on all external or antecedent cauſes. Vet they claim- 
ed this freedom as. the natural privilege of man; and 
held at the ſame time, that all his actions, even the 
minuteſt of them, were fated. How they. reconciled 
theſe two opinions, it is difficult to gueſs. ä 

Their miſtake ſeems to have proceeded from want 
of diſtinguiſhing between efficient, and final cauſes, 
the former whereof, being antecedent, deſtroy free 
agency, which yet may well conſiſt with the latter. 
A cannon-ball has no efficacy to beat down a rampart, 
unleſs what it receives from the powder, which there- 
fore js an efficient antecedent cauſe ; and conſequently, 
the action of the ball muſt be neceſſary. . But if you 
deſire your friend to pull down the window-ſaſh, you 
give no efficacy to his arm, for he does it entirely by 
bis own ſtrength, therefore his action is free: yet your 
requeſt was the motive, without which he would not 
have done it ; fo you are the antecedent, and external 
cauſe of what he does. 


1 whoſe 


Providence whoſe diſpoſal thoſe Faxes lie 


determine, our volitions, and conſequently 


Ira Witt. 


whoſe liberty we enquire into, but ſolely | 
With what ſhall follow after it, and with 
| the removal of all obſtruction which might 


prevent it from taking effect = therefore 
may well conſiſt with cauſes prior to ſuch 
operation, and with the dominion of that 


under. 

| Thus while we can keep a Diſputzot to 
any one ſettled point, one ſtated caſe of 
acting, or willing, we ſhall manage well 
enough with him; but men are apt to 


dodge about the poſt, alledging, that we 
may will as we chooſe, and chooſe if we. 


will, without underſtanding. themſelves, i in 


the uſe of thoſe terms, or ſettling the 


diſtinction between them; but one mo- 


ment taking them for ſynonimous, and the 


next for different acts producing one ano- 
ther. Whereas if we fix the meaning of 


choice to a predetermination, then in ſuch 


caſes where our determination ſtands con- 
fined to certain limits, or we are com- 


pelled to take a courſe contrary to that we 


our 


— 
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Free Will. 
our actions depend upon the cauſes apply- 
ing ſuch force or reſtraint : but in caſes. 
where we remain perfectly free to proſecute 
whatever we may determine upon, they | 
depend upon the motives occurring to our 
judgement, or imagination in making the 
determination, or upon our former cares 
in forming the condition of our mind; 
which cares depended upon the like cauſes, 
and ſo on as far as the Will was concerned, | 
until you come to ſome firſt determination, 
or act of the mind to which there was no 


other act preceding 1 


& 18. As tothe l elective power *, 
ſelf. moving and independent on all cauſes, 
whether 


> Which act muſt depend upon external cauſes; 
and conſequently ſo muſt all ſubſequent volitions de- 
pendant thereon. | 

Our Author's zeal againſt the freewill of Wald- 
rence urges him to take every occaſion of aiming a 
ſtroke at it: but his pringipal- attack is carried gn in 
the Chapter of Satisfaction, where in conjunction with 
Mr. Locke, he has purſued it to every corner, and 
ſubterfuge under which it might take refuge. But he 
conceives um the notion of the Will acting without 


— 
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- whether of external objects, motives of 


Judgement and imagination, or priot de- 
terminations of our own, if this could 


once be well eſtabliſhed, then farewell to 


all prudence, deliberation, and dependance 
upon our own conduct, and that of other 


people : for what avails it to contrive a 


| plan 
\ „ * 7 * 
* — 


motives, took riſe from there being many of them 


latent, unknown even to ourſelves ; for it is a com- 


mon remark, that nothing is more deceitful or un- 


fathomable than the heart of man; and from there 
being many of them ſo tranſient that we cannot 

ſerve them; beſides that the taſtes and defires of men 
being infinitely various, we often find them acting 
upon inducements, which would not have been ſuch 


to ourſelves, therefore ſuppoſe they had none for their 


ee 

Nor need we wonder at his zeal againſt indifference, 
becauſe that doctrine once eſtabliſhed would overthrow 
his whole ſyſtem ; which contains an examination of 
the ſeveral ſpecies of motives weighing with the mind, 
the manner of their being generated and-introduced ta 
the thought, and the methods of providing ourſelves 
with ſuch as ſhall be moſt falutary, and conducive ta 
happineſs: in all which he apprehends that Science, 
reported anciently to have deſcended from heaven,, the 
knowledge of ourſelves, to conſiſt, And his theology 
depends in great part upon the influence of motives; 
for he conceives tis by their intervention alone, that 
the goyernment of Proyidence over the moral world 


my 


d will: 


plan of my meaſures. ever fo wiſely, to 
inculcate ſalutary maxims upon my mind, 
to nouriſh ſentiments of honour, or duty, 
or moral ſenſes for my guidance, if I may 
afterwards chance to elect the wildeſt; and 
moſt extravagant actions in defiance of all 
reaſon, or inclination,” or former reſolutions 
to the contrary ?' or how can I depend that 
my beſt and deareſt friend will not murder 


= — 


0 


3 
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elect in oppoſition to all the judgement 
and diſcretion' in his head, the ſentimente 
and defires't in his heart; I 
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may be explained; and our expectations in a future 


we can diſcover nothing in all viſible nature likely to 
afect us hereafter, nor can we know any thing of the 
manner wherein we ſhall be diſpoſed of otherwiſe than 
by ſo much as we may diſcover of the charaQter of that 
Being, who preſides over all nature, as well viſible as 
inviſible, But the character of an Agent is deno- 
minated by the views and motives wherewith he con- 
ducts himſelf. Therefore unleſs we conceive God 
likewiſe to act upon motives, and take final cauſes under 
our contemplation, we can gather nothing ſatisfactory, 
by the light of reaſon, concerning our future condition: 


but the . proſpe& will lie dark, uncertain, and Giſmal 
before us, 


115 


But 


me, while there is a hazard that he may 


life, upon any tolerable grounds, aſcertained. For 
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 conformably to their characters; if they 


R Wil, 


But ſuch terrors as theſe the moſt, aca· 
lous devotees of an elective power do not 


lie under; they depend upon men's acting 


know a hardened villain, they make no 


| queſtion of his electing acts of violence, 


| Injury and diſhoneſty whenever opportunity 


rectitude of Will, ſo of courſe they wil 


ſhall ſerve, and .confide in themſelves for 
making juſt and wiſe dias in their in 


ture conduct. 
What then RI the difference bn 


tween man and man ? for there muſt be 
| ſome cauſe of the moral character, ſome 


account to be given why we know What 


| uſe cach perſon will make of his eleciie 


power. The difference, fay they, lies in 
the Will itſelf, which has a peculiar bent, 
or ply, or I know not what, different from 
that of another perſon : the villain has 4 
perverſeneſs of Will, therefore will always 
chooſe perverſely ; and they themſelves 4 


chooſe rightly and wiſely, - But whence 
got they this I know not what in ther 
Will? was it innate ? was it the natural 

coriſtitution 
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conſtitution of their mind? Then they 
ought to bleſs the Author of. their nature, 


Ply to their Wills themſelves by their for- 


for we are in the humour to admit every 
thing they pleaſe to aſſume ; ſtill we myſt 
aſk, what moved them to. ſuch right ma- 
nagement? it could not be the Ply of their 
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tive 


not have it before they acquired it, nor 
could they derive from thence their choice 
of the right methods taken in the acqui- 
fition, What then, did they light upon 
thoſe methods by mere chance? I do not 
ſuſpe&t they will ſay this; for this would 
make Virtue nothing more than a lucky 


33 = 


upon as well as another. If then their 
choice had a ſource, there remains no other 
| 7 we 


who gave them this happy conſtitution on 
creating them. But no, this muſt not be 
the caſe; for they will loſe all merit of 
their rectitude, unleſs. it was of their own 
acquiring; therefore they gave this right 


mer cares, and induſtry, and right manage- 
ment of their elective power. Be it ſo; 


Will; for if this were acquired, they could 


bit, which one Simpleton might ſtumble 


viſion. 


Fee will. 


| we can gueſs beſides education, example, 
company, the temperament of their body, 
ſtate of their mental organization®, objects 


ſurrounding them, events touching their no- 
tice, and- the like; cauſes antecedent and 
external to the mind electing, under the 


direction of that power whom they mult. 


acknowledge to govern all things external. 
S. 19. Upon the whole, we may con- 
clude Freedom, in whatever light we place 
»A kind of technical term, employed by our Au- 


thor, to denote a ſet of organs compoſed of very fine 


corporeal ſubſtance, uſed by the mind as her inſtiu- 


ment in meditation, when retired from all- external 


objects. For he conceives the faculty of thinking, ot 
reaſoning, not a primary property of the mind, but 4 
reſult from her compoſition with a certain ſyſtem of 


matter; and ſuppoſes pure created ſpirit no more 2 


thinking, than it is a walking, or a ſpeaking ſubſtance. 
He allows indeed it can always think, whenever united 
to a proper organization; and fo it can always walk 
or ſpeak, whenever united to a body having legs, or 
organs of ſpeech : but when removed from all matter, 
it can perform neither function, for want of inſtru- 
ments to act with, materials and objects to act upon. 
Theſe organizations, detached from their groß 
bodies, were the vehicles he found inhabiting the 
vehicular Nate, when tranſported thereinto in thc 


it 
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i, or to whatever power, whether 158 or | 
to the operation of prior cauſes, moving us 
to the exerciſe of that power, nor to the 
dominion of Providence, having. all thoſe 
cauſes and their cauſes at diſpoſal. 80 that 
the Plan of Providence may well take 
effect without infringing a title upon our 
Liberty: events which neither our Judge- 
ment, nor our appetite would incline us to 


| produce, are placed out of our power, 


and entruſted, in the hands of other agents, 
lo come to paſs by neceſſity with reſpect 
tous; the returns of ſummer and winter 
do not depend upon our option, becauſe 
we might be apt to chooſe a perpetual 
ſpring : but wherever God thinks proper 
o employ us in executing any part of his 
plan, there needs only to give us the powers, 
the talents, the opportunities, the judge- 
ments, the motives requiſite, and we ſhall 
compleat the lines allotted us by the exer- 
ciſe of our freedom. N 

80 far as you can penetrate into a man's 
ſentiments, and deſires, and have the pro- 
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per objects at command, you may put bin 
upon any work you ſhall require: if money 
be his idol, and you have enough to bribe 
him, you may make him do whatever you 
pleaſe ; if he make his belly his god, you 
may draw him from Millbank to Radcliff 
highway by an exquiſite entertainment ; ot 
F good nature be his ruling principle, yod 
may employ him in any kind office you 
mall want. Your politicians khow* how 
to turn the paſſions of men independent 
on their authority to ſerve their "defighs 
and the Divine Politician may do this mot 
compleatly, not only as he knows perfettly 
the ſecrets of all hearts, but as he zue 
them that underſtanding, and - thoſe ap- 
petites which determine the colour of theit 
actions; and we need not doubt of his 
having given them ſuch as will effeQually 
anſwer the purpoſes intended by them. 
In ſome few inſtances where we know 
the hearts of men, we can effect our pur- 
poſes with them as ſurely as we can with 
any corporeal inſtruments in our hands: 
if you want to give a ball, or an enters 
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tainment, tis but ſending an invitation to 


perſons fond of theſe diverſions, and you 
will have your company reſort to you of 


their own free choice, nor could you briog | 


them more effectually, if you had the au- 
thority of an abſolute monarch over them ; 
ſo that in this inſtance you govern their 


without the leaſt impeachment of their 


liberty, And we have a preſent example | 
before our eyes of a monarch, who having 


the love of his ſubjects, 'can by their free 
ſervices refiſt the combined efforts of 'the 
mightieſt deſpotic powers upon earth. Nor 
can Deſpotiſm itſelf do any great matters 


honours, and encouragements, thoſe en- 
gines of free agency, contribute more to 
the valour of armies, than any ſcourges of 
puniſhment, * or peremptory edicts con- 
cluding, For ſuch is our Will. 
Since then experience teſtifies, that man 
can make ſo much uſe of liberty towards 
* deſigns, why ſhould we 
ſcruple 


motions either to Hrokford's, or the Apollo + 
near Temple-Bar, or your own dining-room, 


without aid of Free Will: for rewards, 


* 


Bru . i 


ſcruple to think the ſame of God in a larger 
extent? for he not only has all the object 
in. his power which touch the ſprings of 
action, ; but fabricated the Ir prings them- 
ſelves, and ſet them to receiye hat touches 


*. 


they ſhall take, Bak = IN 
n e ek hk W 3 


of Providence by our own narrow way of 
pꝓroceeding; we take our meaſures from 
time to time as the expedience of them oc- 
curs to our thoughts, and then muſt mae 
what uſe we can of the materials or inſtru- 
ments before us, be they ſuch as exact 
ſuit our purpoſe, or not; and even if vr 
had the making of our inſtruments, pet 
not always knowing what we ſhall want to 


inconvenient for our ſervice : nor is it un- 
frequent that the works we performed 
yeſterday ſtand in the way of thoſe we'are 
to perform to-day, becauſe new ſchemes 
and new occaſions of en ourſelve 


occur to us perpetually . In 


It is not eaſy for us to an y conception of th 
manner of God's working, unleſs by analogy with ou. 
| ' f ö e 


do with them, we ſhould often find them 
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own. Now when we a& providently for the future, 
it is by ſome operation. upon the things about us, to 


produce effects that would not otherwiſe have enſued : 
for when things fall of themſelves into the train we 


deſire, there is no room for our activity or prudence 
to interfere, nor have we any thing more to do, than 
wait the event. And in this caſe we may ſcarce be 
able to ſatisfy a by-ſtander, of their lying under our 
diſpoſal, unleſs by making ſome alteration in their 
motions, to convince him of our power. In like 
manner, we look for the manifeſtation of a Providence, 
in extraordinary events, and ſuch are commonly pro- 
duced by thoſe who would enforce the belief of one: 
as if there were not ſufficient evidence in the ordinary 
courſes of nature, while ſhe proceeds in her uſual 
channel of ſecond cauſes, But we ſhould conſider that 
the caſe is different hetween God, and ourſelves : there 
are innumerable cauſes in act around us, which we did 
not ſet at work; nor have our activity and contrivance 
any other object than what little alterations we can 
make among them. The woods would grow, and the 
rivers run, had the earth been never inhabited; but 
when we ſee the one cut into regular glades, or the 
other divided- into canals, hollowed along through 
higher ground, we know the hand of man has been 
buſy among them, and in general, the marks of hu- 
man induſtry are found only in ſuch works, as would 
not have been performed by rude nature. But nature 
could not have begun any courſe, unleſs put into it by 
the divine appointment; nor could ſecond cauſes have 
proceeded to act in any manner, without an energy 
and direction received from the firſt, Therefore their 
operations are an evidence of his power; and their 
productions, ſerving the uſes of man, an evidence of 
his Providence, equally convincing with that of ex- 

2 


Free Will. 
traordinary events, to an attentive obſerver, taking in 
the conſideration of | final cauſes; without which, 


neither evidence would have any avail. For what do 
we ſee in the remarkable changes of wind contributing 
to bring on the Revolution. The winds vary every 
day, nor can we gather any thing from the particular 
variations happening at that time, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
God to have had in view the deliverance of theſe 
kingdoms from Popery and arbitrary power. What 
ſhall we ſay to the many cauſes concurring at the Re- 
formation ? The wilful and imperious temper of the 
Monarch, ſubmiſſive diſpoſition of the people, tired 
out by long wars between the two roſes, obſtinacy of 
the Roman Pontiff, quarrels between foreign Princes, 
allowing them no leiſure to interfere? How is the 
hand of Providence diſcernible in all this, without 
the idea of a gracious deſign to reſcue our forefathers 
and ourſelves from papal tyranny and ſuperſtition ? 
And with ſome ſuch idea we may diſcern the ſame hand 
in the powers of nature, whereof we have continual 
experience. For the fertility of ſoils, the riſe and 
deſcent of vapours, the viciſſitudes of ſeaſons, the 
curious ſtructure of veſſels and fibres in the tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, and the hetb after his 
kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf, indicate a provident con- 
cern and contrivance for the ſuſtenance of animals, 
exerted at the creation. The progres of arts, manu- 

ſactures, and ſciences; the advancement of knowledge, 
and thoſe accompliſhments rendering nations more 

civilized, beſpeak a kind regard for mankind, and an 

admirably wile proviſion, made at the beginning, 

enabling them, by the uſe of their natural talents, and 

the materials prepared to exerciſe them upon, to riſe 

from the rude and ſavage ſimplicity of ancient times, 

to 


Free Will. 
In like manner we vulgarly imagine 
God acting * and taking up 


purpoſes 
to their preſent better polleied, and better accommo- 
dated ſituation. And as theſe advantages ſtill tend to 
further improvement, they denote the like regard for 
the future race of men who ſhall ſucceed us while 
the world endures. Therefore we need not hint about 
for ſtrange incidents, and uncommon phenomena, to 
ſatisſy us of a providence, which rather wants ſuch 
teſtimonies to awaken our attention, than convince 
our underſtanding. Even miracles themſelves were in 
ancient language called Signs and Wonders ; and the 
very word by its derivation imports, ſomething exciting 
our admiration; nor were we to ſee them worked our- 
ſelves, could we eſteem them inſtances of greatec 
power than appear in the ſtated laws of nature. 
Neither could we ſuppoſe God employing them as ne- 
ceſlary means, without which he was not able to have 
effected his purpoſe : but rather in condeſcenſion to the 
dulneſs of our apprehenſions, which might have over- 
looked the purpoſe, had he compleated it by leſs ſtrik- 
ing means. But it would be better for us, if we could 
lo clear our mental eye, as that it might ſee by the 
common light; for it argues a deſect in the optics, 
not to diſcern objects without an extraordinary glare 
caſt upon them. Beſides that thoſe who are over fond 
of theſe glares, run a great hazard of meeting phan- 
taſms and illuſions among them. 
> And this imagination, tho ugh repreſented here in 
an unfavourable light, does not deſerve to be diſcoun- 
tenanced, as being the beſt ſuited to common capacity. 
For the plain man can never totally baniſh the idea of 
(3-2 | chance 
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; Free Will. 
purpoſes he had not thought of before 


until a concurrence of circumſtances ten- 


dered them expedient: we apprehend him 
as having turned the numerous race of men 
looſe into the wide world, endowed them 
with various powers, talents, appetites, 
and characters, without knowing preciſely, 
or without caring what they will produce: 
we allow him indeed to have formed the 
main lines of a plan; but left large vacan- 
cies between to be filled up by chance, 
whoſe wild workings lie under his con- 
troul to divert their courſe when they would 
interfere with the ſtrokes of his pencil; 
for the eye of Providence watches over the 
motions of human creatures, and when he 
ſees them running counter to his deſigns, 
he turns them aſide, or guides them by his 
ſecret influence to co-operate therewith. 


chance out of his ſyſtem, nor underſtand the govern- 
ment of Providence, otherwife than by a conſtant 
vigilance over the workings of ſecond cauſes, and oc- 
caſional interpoſitions to rectify whatever happens to 
run amiſs: neither does he ſee wherein this idea dero- 
gates in any-wiſe from the divine Power, or Wiſdom, 
or Omniſcience. 


Now 


Free Will. | 
Now conſidering the vaſt variety of hu- 
mours, the diſcordant aims and intereſts - 
among mankind, it muſt be acknowledged 
that the government of the world, in this 
yiew of it, could not be adminiſtered with- 
out either continual miraculous interpo- 
ſitions in the motions of matter, or com- 
pulſions and reſtraints upon free Agency, 
giving our volition another turn than it 
would take from the motives preſent before 
us, or cauſing other motions to ariſe in our 
limbs, and thoughts in our minds, than our 
preſent volition would naturally produce. 
But when we refle& that even the 
wanton gambols of chance muſt reſult 
from agents and cauſes originally ſet at 
work by the Almighty, when we call to 
mind his infinite Wiſdom and Omniſcience 
which nothing can eſcape, nothing perplex 
or overload, it ſeems more congruous with 
that boundleſs attribute to imagine that no 
lingle, nor moſt diſtant effect of the powers 
and motions he gave was overlooked, no 
chaſms or empty ſpaces left in his deſign : 
G 3 but 
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but that upon the formation of a world © he 


laid a full and perfect plan of all the opera- 


tions that ſhould enſue during the rh 1 


its continuance. 
And what interpoſitions there are (for 1 
would leave every-one to his own opinion 


AM the frequency, or rarity of 
| them 
© Not creation of the world, as any other perſon 


would have expreſſed it. For our author, though far 
from a Free-thinker, in the modern ſenſe of the word, 


that is, a lover of oppoſition againſt received tenets, | 


has endeavoured all along to maintain a freedom and 
openneſs of thought. But it is dangerous truſting to 
human reaſon, which has unluckily led him into 3 
whimſical and unorthadox notion, that this world we 
inhabit is not the only one God ever created, nor the 
ſeveral ſpecies of animals falling within our notice, the 
only living works of his hands: and that after certain 
periods, the worlds now ſubſiſting may be diſſolved, 
and new ones fabricated out of the materials. Nay, 
his fondneſs for the maxim, Nothing made in vain, 
will not ſuffer him to admit any waſtes, or vacancies 
in nature: but he ſuppoſes, in his chapter of the Mun- 
dane Soul, that all ſpace, not occupied by body, may 
be replete with ſpiritual ſubſtance, to whom the par- 
ticles of matter, floating therein, may ſerve for objects 
of perception, and ſubjects of action, and whoſe mini- 


ſtry may be employed in carrying on the courſes of 
nature according to the laws preſcribed for them, or 


perhaps in forming new worlds upon the plans con- 
trived by infinite Wiſdom, Strange ! to what wild 
lengths 
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them ©) how much ſoever they may ope- 


rate ſecretly to us, were not ſudden expe- 


dients 


lengths of ſpeculation a lively fancy will ſometimes 
carry people ! But my Friend's enthuſiaſm is excuſable, 
as proceeding from a commendable principle: for he 
conceives it would give a higher idea of the magnifi- 
cence of our Creator, to imagine his great kingdom 
the univerſe fully peopled, to ſuppoſe innumerable 
hoſts of ſpirits receiving continual ſupplies of happineſs 
from his inexhauſtible bounty, and praiſing him inceſ- 
ſantly by that beſt of ſacrifices, more acceptable than 
the fat of lambs, an active and willing obedience to 
his commands, and an unwearied diligence in execut- 
ing his laws, as well ordinary as extraordinary. 

On communicating this note to Mr. Search, who is 
ever ſollicitous that none of his vagaries ſhould do 
hurt to any body, he deſired me to caution ſuch of my 
Readers as may chance to catch the enthuſiaſm from 
him, that they give way to it no further than while it 
may warm their hearts, or raiſe their ideas, in thoſe 
ſeaſons only, wherein ſpeculation is proper ; but to 
throw it wholly afide when they enter into the come 
mon tranſactions, and common converſations of life; 
leſt they meet the miſhap of that Aſtronomer who 
gazing at the ſtars as he went along, ſaw nothing of 
the ground before him, and ſo plunged headlong into 
a miry ditch : and above all, to beware of fancying 
themſelves having an intercourſe, or being in any diſ- 
coverable manner affected, with the ſpiritual ſubſtance 
wherewith he - ſuppoſes them on all ſides cloſely. ſur- 
rounded, | 

© Mr. Search, from the beginning of his eqquiries, 
has proceeded ſolely upon the fund of natural reaſon ; 
G4 not 
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dients to anſwer unforeſeen emergencies, 
but contained in the original plan, which 


was purpoſely ſo framed as to need his in- 


terpoſing hand when, and where, and as 
| | 12 often 


not that he means to depreciate the treaſures afforded 
by Revelation, but having not had the reading ſuſh- 
cient for qualifying him to examine the evidences of it, 
and being deſirous of going to the bottom in every 
part of his work, as being to deal with perſons who 
will not ſuffer him to take any thing upon truſt; he 
thought himſelf intitled to build only upon ſuch ground 
as he found in his poſſeſſion, to which no man would 
controvert his right of entry. So he ſet out with the 
examination of human Nature ;he then proceeded to 
contemplate the courſes of things around- us, fo faras 
they fell under our cognizance or obſervation; and 
from-thence to gather what could be diſcovered with 
reaſonable aſſurance, concerning the Author of Na- 
ture. He is now returning downwards from the idea 
of God to the idea of thoſe of his works remaining to 
us inviſible : which are not to be counted matters of 
mere ſpeculation, being ſuch wherein we ourſelves are 
likely within a few years to have concern. In this 
part of his progreſs he is arrived at Providence, the 
title of his laſt preceeding chapter, wherein he enters 
tains ſo large an idea of the divine Skill and Omni- 
ſcience, as to conceive it poſſible, in theory, that God 
might have compleated his univerſe from everlaſting 
and reſted ever ſince from all his works; having form- 
ed nature once for all in ſuch admirable contrivancey 
that ſhe might run her appointed courſes for ever, with. 
out needing any further touch of his hand; the mun- 

I dane 
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often as he predetermined to apply it. But 
in thoſe parts wherein he has thought pro- 
per to employ us as his inſtruments for 
executing them, to . controul us in the 
exerciſe 


dane ſoul, or ſpiritual ſubſtance, being provided with 
activity ſufficient to repair the continual decays of mo- 
tion among matter, occaſioned by the colliſion of 
bodies. On the other hand, he did not find it incon- 
gruous with his notions of the Deity, to imagine him, 
in his firſt work, purpoſely leaving ſomething for him- 
ſelf afterwards to do; and laying his ſchemes broken 
in ſome parts, that there might be room for further 
application of his power, at ſuch times, and in ſuch 
manner, as he in his wiſdom judged proper. So the 
queſtion, Whether interpoſition or none, being equally 
tenable in theory on both ſides, remains to be decided 
by obſervation of facts. But he can find no poſitive 
evidence ( bating thoſe recorded in ſacred Writ, which 
he cannot take into confideration, as being beſide his 
plan) to ſatisfy him of an interpoſition, later than the 
formation of this earth, and the planetary ſyſtem : 
lince which, as far as the eye of reaſon can diſcern, 
God ſeems to have reſted from his works. Yet hedoes 
not deſire to hinder others from believing frequent in- 
terpoſitions, made every day, or every hour of the 
day, if they ſee convincing proofs of them: hoping 
they will indulge him in retaining his own opinion, 
until he ſhall have ſufficient lights afforded him to diſ- 
cern the truth, And he wiſhes every one might be 
allowed the like liberty, without bringing a diſcredit 
upon himſelf from thoſe whom the uſe of it carries a 
dieren way. For he thinks men by much too haſty 
| and 
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exerciſe of our powers would be to defeat 
his own deſigns, by diſturbing the open. 
tion of thoſe cauſes himſelf had choſen ke 
the accompliſhment of them. 


Thus 


and ſevere upon one another in their cenſures of Pro- 
phaneneſs and Superſtition; the ſame notions being ſuch 
to one, which are not ſo to his neighbour, according 
to their different apprehenſions. The ſeries of cauſe 
and events has been compared of old to 'a golden 
chain, hanging down from heaven, whereon the ear 
and elements, with all their contents, whether gods, 
or men, or animals, or vegetables, are-ſuſpended. 'Noy 
we all agree that this chain is upholden'by Almighty 
Power graſping it at the uppermoſt link; but which 
that uppermoſt link, we greatly differ, and muſt nece{ 


farily do ſo while one man can ſee further, to count. 


more links than another. To make the figure more 


appoſite to our purpoſe, we will ſuppoſe the chain 
branched out into innumerable ſmaller ones, ſuſtaining 


their reſpective weights among the productions of na· 


ture, and iſſues of fortune. Then in proportion as 
men have accuſtomed themſelves to look at diſtant ob- 


jects, they will acquire à more or leſs piercing fight} 


and conſequently trace all, or ſome, or a few only of 
theſe little chains to the principal. But wherever the) 
loſe the connection, they muſt place a ſeparate finge! 
at the top of what remains, or the weight will have 
nothing to ſupport it. Therefore the plain man is not 
ſuperſtitious in conceiving a multitude of-interpoſitions, 
becauſe without them he cannot conceive how the 
weight ſhould be upholden by Almighty Power: nei- 


ther is the ſtudious man — in rejecting them, 
becauſe 
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Thus he governs all things in heaven 


and earth by power and wiſdom conjointly, 
matter by neceſſity and impulſe, brutes by 


ſenſe and inſtinct, the bleſſed ſpirits above 
by 


becauſe he diſcerns the whole ſuſtained by one effort of 
that power. For prophaneneſs is the reſting in ſecond 
cauſes without regard to the firſt ; and ſuperſtition the 
calling in omnipotence needleſly; which muſt neceſ- 
farily vary its form among mankind, as one perſon's 
needs differ from thoſe of another. But it is recom- 
mended to every man to remove the finger of God 
from him as far as poſſible, provided he never let it go 
out of ſight : for in ſo doing he will diſcern more of 
the divine Wiſdom, becauſe there is none in doing 
every thing by dint of force and authority; Were 
God to maintain us by raining manna from heaven as 
we wanted it; this would not diſplay his wiſdom, like 
the various proviſions he has made for ſupplying us with 
food by natural means. Were he to ſend his angel 
every morning to declare what each of us was to do 
for the day, and ſhower down his irrefiſtible Grace, 
to carry us through temptations that might urge us to 
liſobey him wilfully; we ſhould acknowledge his 
power, and his goodneſs, but ſee nothing of his wiſ- 
dom. But when he turns his numerous race of men 
abroad with various and diſcordant paſſions, inclina- 
tions, intereſts, talents, views, and opinions, ſo ad- 
mirably adjuſted together, and diſtributed among them, 
as that they fullfil his will, in the accompliſhment of 
dis purpoſes, while they think of nothing leſs: who- 
ever has ſenſe and obſervation enough to underſtand 
this, muſt adore the wiſe contriver of ſo complicated 


A 


Free Will. 
by Ggnifications of his will, which they "=" 
gladly and freely ſet themſelves to fulfil lotte 
man partly by neceſſary agents affecting 


him, partly by laws, reſtrictions, appre- F d- 
henſions of miſchief and danger controuling * 
him, and partly by leaving him to his free pack 

| Choice 1 in following ſuch portion of: uid 5 
_  Nanding uh 


a ſcheme. / Now there is a juſtice to be obſetved be what 
tween the attributes, nor muſt we ſuffer our zeal for 
one to magnify it at the expence of another. There 
fore let us all, according to the ſtate of our reſpeAine 
imaginations, caſt them into ſuch ſcenes, as may giue 
us the fulleſt repreſentation of the divine government 
in all its parts, without diſturbing one another in ou 
manner of laying out the proſpet. Let not. the 
devout religious man judge hardly of the rationaliſ, 
for aſcribing all to nature and ſecond cauſes, becaule 
he ſees God at the birth of nature, planning down. 
her courſes, and giving ſpring to the cauſes. that pro- 
duce events of all kinds, as well certain as caſual, 
Neither let the latter deny his leſs penetrating neigh- 
bour the benefit of a perpetual interpoſition, necellar 
to him for comprehending the adminiſtration of affair 
throughout the world; becauſe the powers of nature 
appear to him as ſelf-moving, and the mazes of for- 
tune ſtruck out every day afreſh by the blind ramblings 
of chance. And I believe if any perſon of a ſenous 
turn will recolle& the ſyſtem of Providence he enter- 
tained in his youth, he will find it abounding in inter- 
poſitions, which as he grew in knowledge 2 ex · 
perience have gradually decreaſed. 


Free Will. 


lotted him. 


$. 21. Nor need we fancy ourſelves, 
always in ſhackles, becauſe every moment 
under the dominion and conduct of Pro- 
vidence, for it has been ſhewn that Liberty. 
has no concern with cauſes antecedent to 
the exerciſe of our power, but ſolely with 
what might ſtand in our way upon ſuch, 
exerciſe: if I can do what I will, I have 
freedom of action, no matter how I came. 
to will this or that particular employment: 
if I can chooſe as Iwill, I have freedom of 
choice, no matter what induced me to 
make one choice preferably to all others.” 


ted by ſprings and wires, becauſe it was 
ziven us both to will and to do? By no 
means; for when they are given us, we 
have as full and free liberty to uſe them 
both, as if they had fallen upon us, by 


do the ſame with it, and have as free diſ- 
poſal 


3 - 
landing and appetites as himſelf has al- 


What then, are we mere puppets, actu- 


chance, or we had made them for ourſelves. 
If my father left me a good portion, I can 


Pee Will, 
poſal of it, as if I had made the gold my 
ſelf by tranſmutation with the Philoſopher! 
ſtone *: and if he brought me by the care 
of his education, from a laviſh temper -to 
| - prudence 


Ned was led into this thought by one of his own 
foibles : for you muſt know, he has long ſince gotten 
a mighty notion of the Philoſopher's ſtone; only in- 
ſtead of tranſmuting metals, he wants to tranſmute 
error into truth with it. For being of a peaceabl: 
diſpoſition, he does not love to overthrow, ſo much as 
to tranſmute. The ptoceſs whereby he thinks to cſtect 
this is, by diſtinctions, illuſtrations, conſtruc ins, 
explanations, and other methods known oniy to 
Adepts, to pick out the groſs particles from ſome 
doctrine that has hitherto been found poiſonous, and 
infuſe others in their room, thereby giving it à con- 
trary quality. The curious Reader may find him ex- 
hibiting a ſpecimen of his art by and by upon prelcience, 
fate, and predeſtination; which from a lumpiſh ſatur- 
nine ſubſtance, that uſed to lie heavy upon the digeſtion, 
generating black bile, damping the ſpirits, benumbing 
the active powers, and ſending up frightful phantoms 
to the brain, he will attempt to turn into an aurun 
potabile, that ſhall ſit eaſy upon the ſtomach, and en- 
liven and invigorate like a ſalutary cordial. It: was bis 
reliance upon this art, that made him keep the former 
part of his works in reſerve: for having picked up 
ſome ' baſe metals in his reſearches, he choſe not to 
iſſue them forth, until he could find means of tranſ· 
muting them properly into current ſterlinge ' 
- When I have expoſtulated with him upon the folly 
of hunting after the Philoſopher's ſtoae, he juſtified 

4 himſelf 
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prudence and œconomy, this does not in 
peach my liberty to ſquander it all away. 


Nor have we reaſon to diſturb ourſelves 
with imaginations of a thraldom from ſe- 


cret 


himſelf by the general practice. For, ſays he, there 
are multitudes of Traſmutors up and down every 
where ; but the vexation is, they go to work the wrong, 
way, converting gold into baſe metals. The Papiſts, 
Fanatics, and Methodiſts, have tranſmuted the golden 
ſtreams of religion into a kind of Mercury ſublimate, 
that inſinuates throughout the conſtitution, and in- 
toxicates the brain; making men furious or fooliſh, 
curſing, damning, and worrying one another to pieces, 
or giving up their perſons, their eſtates, and their 
ſenſes to the diſpoſal of their leaders; leaving com- 
mon ſenſe to run after illuminations, and turning the 
fancies of men into the counſels of God. The Free- 


thinkers have tranſmuted ſterling reaſon into tinſel 


vitticiſm, productive of ſelf-conceit, and an aſſurance 
of victory; for when you begin to joke with a Diſ- 
putant, you do not deſerve to be talked with any 
longer; ſo your argument remains unanſwerable, and 
yourſelf maſter of the field, Our political writers 
have traſmuted liberty into licentiouſneſs, and the bare 
lurmiſe of an infamous peace being intended, into a 


certain fat, for which a miniſter ought to be hanged, 


Gawn, and quartered, in the judgement of all the 
zealous patriots of our tea-tables, coffee-houſes, and 
de-houſes. Since then, ſays he, theſe operators have 
met with ſuch ſucceſs in the world, it ſhows there is 
ſomething in the art: and if they have uſed it per- 
verſely, 
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cWret influences, and unſcen ſprings, when 
thoſe that are manifeſt and ſeen do nat 
work upon us by conſtraint; for ſome- 

; times we may diſcern the influence that 

| guides us, and yet find no thraldom in 

following whither it leads. 

How much of our employment depends 
upon the natural appetites of hunger and 
thirſt? You may pretend indeed that theſe 

| me 
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verſely, why ſhould not I turn it to better ſervice! 
Nor, if I can produce a ſingle grain of good metal, 
out of any droſs, ought I to incur blame for con- 
tributing my mite. towards el the common- 
wealth of learning. | 
Beſides, ſays he, I find the Roſycrucian art very 
convenient for my private uſe: for I want no inder 
expurgatorius. I may read Spinoza, Machiavel, Tinda, 
or Neſley's Journals, with ſome emolument. For if 
I cannot do like Virgil, who was ſaid to pick up gold 
out of the dunghill of Ennius, yet I may imitate the 
arch-chymift, Sun, who every day tranſmutes that 
filthy ſubſtance into roſes and lilies, wheat, barley, 
and wholeſome vegetables.. Indeed there are ſome 
ſtubborn ſubjects cluding all the powers of chymiſtry: 
ſuch as our weekly Diſſertations, popular Declamations, 
and retailings of Scandal and Obloquy againſt the 
Great: for they contain no ſolid ſubſtance at all, and 


it is impoſſible to make any ching out of whipped ſulla- 
bub, or mere colouring, © E 
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are acts of neceſſity, becauſe we mult eat, 
or ſtarye*, but follow men to their meals, 
and you will not ſee one in a thouſand 
that eats becauſe he muſt, but becauſe he 
likes it; which of us ever fits down to 
5 table by compulſion, or feels himſelf con- 
ends ſtrained to cut the joint before him, or 
and perceives his tongue moved by ftrings like 
theſe a puppet when he calls for a glaſs of 
are wine ? 

| What ſhall we ſay to the mutual pro- 
penſity between the ſexes, another main 
ſpring in the hand of God, by which he 
preſerves the race of men upon earth? 
How many under twigs, what faſhions, 
index contrivances, . amuſements, accompliſh- | 
[inde ments, grow from that ſtem ? but wherein 

10 does i it check or overſhadow human liberty? 


* * In a former chaptet, having occaſion to obſerve how 
5 commonly we miſtake our motives of action, he ſays, 
has If any body ſhould aſk, why you take your ftated 
niſtry: meals of breakfaſt, dinner, and ſupper, I warrant you 
. 54 would anſwer, Becauſe I cannot live without eating. 
the But if this were our real motive, we ſhould hardly 
Nl, and play ſo good. a knife, or put about the glaſs ſo briſkly 


1 ab. xs we do; for we 3 keep ourſelves alive with a 
great deal leſs trouble. 


Free Will. 
Do boys and 25. meet together by com- 


pulſion, or choice? Is the Miſs under a 


force when ſhe culls among her 'trinkets 
with curious toil to tiff herſelf out in the 
moſt engaging manner, or teazes pappa 
for money to buy a new-faſhioned filk? I 
the Beau compelled againſt his Will to 
practiſe winning airs' before the glaſs, or 

employ for whole hours all the thought 


withinſide his noddle to RP and be- | 


curl the ontlide*? l 5 
How ſtrongly does parental inſtinct " 
rate upon us! Tis by this channel thut 
God tranſmits arts and ſciences, education, 
eſtates, conveniencies of life, knowledge, 
and old experience from generation to ge- 
neration. In this we ſee the finger of Pro- 
vidence and feel its potent touches, yet 
feel no limitation in our liberty therefrom: 
for what parent does not willingly go about 
the proviſions he makes for his children, 
My friend, like other Philoſophers, is a lite 


flovenly in his dreſs; which makes him the readier to 
give a ſly wipe at the contrary character. 

* Honeſt Ned ſpeaks experimentally in this place; 
R than he. 
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ra than his own choice and judgement in the 
ets application of his cares for their advantage, 
the or perceives himſelf moved by clock-work 
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ed to a certain, extent of ground, but 
within the encloſure we may ramble about 
as we pleaſe to take our paſture, or our 
paſtime ; - ſometimes there are reſtraints 
hanging over us, which confine us to par- 
ticular walks, obligations and duties to be 
fuldlled,; authority to be obeyed, wants to 
be ſupplied, neceſſaries of life to be pro- 


TER 


reſtrictions, or miſchief will enſue; but in 
many of our hours we have no limitations 
upon our conduct, and then we may move 
alily and lightly: without the weight of any 
lecret force or impediment encumbering 
0 dp Hoc 


_ 
that 
ion, 
age, 
ge. 
pro- 
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om : 


the purpoſes of God, or make any breaches 
H 2 


or finds himſelf under any other direction = 
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vided, and it behoves us to regard theſe 


Nor need we fear leſt we may defeat 


| 
| 
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Free Will. 
in the plan of his Providence; . he 


knew what uſes. we would make of our 


Liberty, and has provided his plan ac- 
cordingly. Let the Princes run madly 


into broils, and the Grecians ſuffer, the 


Will of Fove is fulfilled by their madneſs, 
and will be, whatever conduct man ſhall 
putſue. Therefore we have but our own 
Will* to take care of; only let us not conſult 
| nr oe 5 ſolely 


a Here underſtood, | the Will .of Tnclination. Our 


Author has ſpent a whole chapter in defence of a 


doctrine that may ſeem heretical, both in natural and 


revealed Religion: for his ſubject being the ſummum 
bonum, or ultimate end of action, he places it ſolely 
in every man's own happineſs. But happineſs is the 


aggregate of pleaſures; and pleaſures, except ſome 


not to forget their abſent friends, nor gratify one 


few of them, which fall upon us unexpectedly from 


ſenſation, conſiſt in the gratification of our reſpeCtive 


deſires; for what pleaſes one perſon, may give pain to 


another, who has à contrary tafte, So a man has 


nothing elſe to do, than ſtudy how he may beſt 
gratify his deſires. Now this looks like an exhortation 


to purſue every ſudden whim as it ſtarts up in our fancy, 


and will be ſo taken, until we ſhall ſee how he has 
tranſmuted it. For he ſays, this is not the way to 
gratification : he owns, indeed, that deſire is the beſt 


friend we have; becauſe but for it, our lives would 


paſs inſipid and irkſome ; nevertheleſs he exhorts men 
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Free Will. 

ſolely our preſent Will and Fancy, but pay 
a due regard to what we may will to- 
morrow ; and in our deliberations and exe- 


cution of the prudential meaſures for pro- 
curing 


16 


deſire preſent to their thoughts, at the expence of ano- 
ther that may ſollicit by and by. But when they have 
divers meaſures of conduct lying before them for their 
option, and ſtand in a ſituation to diſcern all the con- 
ſequences reſulting therefrom, let them chuſe ſuch as 
will procure them moſt gratification upon the whole. 
If they fit down to a table plentifully ſtored with high- 


| dreſſed viands, and find in themſelves a ſtrong inclina- 


tion to eat unmeaſurably; while doing this they add to 
their happineſs ; therefore ſo far they do well. But 
what if ſuch indulgence will bring on fickneſs of ſto- 
mach, incapacity for buſineſs, converſation, or other 
diverſion, hurt their fortune, or their reputation, or fit 
heavy upon their conſcience : conſequences they will 
vehemently diſlike when falling upon them? Or, tho' 
they do not foreſee theſe effects, yet are warned againſt | 
them by the moral ſenſe, or rules of ſobriety founded 
upon the general obſervation of their expedience ? If 
they ſtill indulge, they are very ill providers for gratifi- 
cation. A true lover of money will make any ſhift 


rather than call in what he has ſtanding out at intereſt 


on good ſecurity : and a true lover of pleaſure will 
undergo any ſeif-denial, that tends to greater enjoy- 
ment. For *tis the want of knowing the value of 
money, that makes the young Spend-thrift encumber 
his reverſions for the fake of raiſing a fum in hand: 
and 'tis the like want of knowing the value! of happi- 

e news, 


Free Will. 


curing what we ſhall will to have another 


tine, we may proceed with the ſame frees 
doin as if there were no Wan, 
. | 


8 that puts the voluptuous upon mortgaging their 
future expectations for a little preſent indulgence. . 

He . obſerves likewiſe, that gratification being re» 
lative to deſire, there are two ways of attaining it: 


either by procuring the objects of our deſire, or by 


turning deſire upon the objects in our power, or 
which may be convenient for us. If I have port in 
my cellar, but wiſh for claret; or if I have claret, but 


have likewiſe the gout, to which it would be hurtful 
I ſhall be gratified alike, either by ordering in claret 
in the one caſe, and 


getting rid of my gout in the 
other; or by bringing myſelf to a liking | of the liquor 
f have and may drink without inconvenience. Now 


men are ready enough of theit own accord to purſue 


the former of theſe two methods: ſo the Moraliſt 


need only exhort them to the latter. And it becomes 
the Miſer in happineſs to take that of the two upon 

every occaſion which he finds the moſt feaſible, or 
likely to yield him the greateſt income. If he has 


money enough to ſpare for the claret, or a ſure ſpecific 


againſt the gout, he will pleaſe his palate : but if he 


| knows not where to get either of theſe, he will enure 


his mind to enjoy herſelf over a glaſs df common 
_ _ 
» He does not mean, no authority it is incumbent 
upon us to regard, but no ſtronger power able to con- 
trou] us in the exerciſe of our faculties, 
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And the moſt uſeful deliberation: we can 
enter upon, is how to enlarge our freedom, 
for all are ready enough to allow that Hap- 
pineſs conſiſts in liberty to do what we will, 
nor ſhall I contradict them, ſo they do not 


reſtrain Will to that of the preſent moment. 
We commonly underſtand by our Will 


what our Judgement repreſents as moſt 
eligible, or our Inclination prompts. to as 
moſt alluring ; and whenever theſe two co- 
incide, our Will is quite free; therefore ſo 


far as we can bring deſire to tally with 


reaſon, we fhall enlarge the bounds of our 


liberty; and if we could do this compleatly 


ſo as to make a virtue of every neceſſity, 
and a pleaſure of every obligation, we 
ſhould - never have any reſtraint hanging 
over us, but attain a perfect liberty; be- 
cauſe willing always what was right and 
feaſible, we ſhould always do what we 
would. . 4 
And this perfect liberty would more ap- 
parently, though not more really coincide 
with the plan of Providence than that pit- 
tance of it we now poſleſs; for then we 
1 H 4 ſhould 


104 | Aa. ; 
ſhould fulfill the Will of God knowingly, 
whereas now we fulfill it, but unknowingly, 


and many. times. by ſetting ourſelves moſt 
ſtrenuouſly to _ | | 


A: + agg 1 8. 23. And now we might think the 
controverſy ended, and all difficulties got 
over, the freedom of Will being fully re- 
conciled with. the authority and dominion 
of God: but the. buſy. mind of man, in- 

genious in finding, new perplexities to in- 

volve itſelf in, will not let us reſt quiet ſo; 
but ſeeing light open upon one (pot, ſhifts 
the ſcene to ſome other corner, where i it 
may cover itſelf with clouds and obſcurity ; 
and as if fond of ſlavery, endeavours: to 
derive a title thereto from another quarter, 
namely, that of Foreknowledge. 
For, fay the fine Reaſoners, if your 
actions are foreknown, you can do- no 
otherwiſe than it is known you will do; ſa 
your hands are tied down to one particular 


manner of proceeding, nor are you at 


liberty to take any other than cha you ſhall 
purſue, 
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But 


Foreknowledge. 

But why ſo ? what connection is there 
between another's knowledge, and my be- 
haviour ? it may poſſibly direct his own 
meaſures, but has no influence at all upon 
mine. You allow that while my actions 
remain unknown to every body I may be 
free; what then if after my being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this freedom ſome ſhrewd. Poli- 
tician ſhould diſcover what I will do, how 
does that diveſt me of it, in what reſpect 
alter my condition, or by what channel of 
communication does his e operate 
upon me? 
No, ſay As you miſtake. the grounds | 
of our objection; we do not aſſign his 
knowledge as a cauſe of any thing you do, 
nor pretend it lays any reſtraint upon your 
liberty; we only produce it as an evidence 
of another reſtraint hanging over you; for 
he could not know how you will behave, 
unleſs it were certain ; therefore his know- 
ing is a proof that you will certainly do as 
he knows; but what will certainly come to 
paſs cannot fall out otherwiſe ; ſo you have 
n 


Y no Vherty left, becauſe you c do what 


eye upon it; therefore is a different ching, 


will never be done. 


But how does this alter the caſe ? whit rule 
in is the difference between Certainty and ſuc 
Knowledge? Why yes, the difference lis I i: « 
here, that Certainty is the obje& of Know. cert 
tedge, though ſhe may not have caſt her | if | 


as having exiſted. before it; for | your dif- ſtril 
covery did not make the Certainty, but pre- WW Ev. 
ſuppoſes it; for the thing was certain before, ope 
though you did not know it. eve 
But what ſort of thing is this —— cert 

to which you aſcribe ſuch irreſiſtible force ? \ 
let us know what rank of Beings to cer 
place it under? is it a ſubſtance? the 
or if a quality or accident, in What but 
ſubſtance does it reſide? for we generally kn 
apply it to propoſitions which are 'only fine 
judgements of the mind. It is no agent, ma 
it is no power, nor has any efficacy en the 
ſtate of pre-exiſtence to knowledge ; for the 
were it ever ſo certain the houſe was on apf 
fire, this would influence none of my the 


Actions until I know It, | 
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5. 24. If Certainties have any adtive 
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virtue, it is to generate one another; all our 


rules of logie ſhow us that ſome truths are 
ſuch in conſequence of other truths : if 
it certainly will rain to-morrow; it is 
certain there will be clouds in the air; 


if it be certain the gun I. make tryal of 


will go off, then the flint will certainly 
ſtrike fire; and in general the certainty of 


Events infers the certainty of all cauſes 


operating to produce them: therefore what- 
ever acts of my Freewill are certain, Imuſt 
certainly have the freedom to do them. 


We may indeed frame propoſitions on- 


cerning future events, without thinking of 
the manner how they will come to paſs; 
but remember your own obſervation, that 
knowledge does not make certainty, but 


finds it; much leſs can any form of words 


make, or the omiſſion of them deſtroy it: 


therefore whether you ſpeak and think of 


them or no, the ſame propoſitions may be 
applied, and the ſame certainty belong to 
the operating cauſes, be they Force or 

Pres- 


108 eke 

| | Freewill, as to the events, and the certainty . 
of each reciprocally, implies the other. 
Suppoſe you under an engagement to cauſ 
meet a perſon at any particular place, and 
have a ſtrong inclination to go ſomewhere Pen 


elſe, nevertheleſs you have too much ho- have 
nour to break your word ; but perhaps the of 1 
man will ſend five minutes hence to releaſe poffi 
you from the engagement, and then you pote 


will go where you like: now if it be cer- depe 
tain you ſhall go there, muſt it not be 


equally certain the reſtraint will be taken 

off, and you ſet at perfect liberty to follow and 
your choice? And if any body had affirm- A 
ed both a thouſand years ago, he would. I baue 
have ſpoken truth; for while the one re- den 


mained fortuitous, the other could not be 
certain: ſo likewiſe in all inſtances of free * 


| Agency, the certainty of the action caſts a xe 
certainty upon the freedom of the Agent; IM bein 
and the certain Foreknowledge of our 2 
ien 


voluntary proceedings is ſo far from over- 
throwing, that it eſtabliſhes human liberty ” 
upon a firmer: bottom than it has really: 
belonging to it. 


For 


Foreknowledge. : 
For we may obſerve further, that this 
argument unluckily proves too much; be- 
cauſe if whatever ſhall happen, it be ab- 


| ſolutely impoſſible that it ſhould not hap» - 
pen; then in ſuch inſtances wherein we 


have our freedom, the debarring us the uſe 
of it was from all eternity an abſolute im- 
poſſibility, inſurmountable even by Omni- 
potence itſelf; ſo that inſtead of being 
dependant in all our motions upon neceſſary 
cauſes, we ſhall become independent on 
the firſt, the ſupreme Fountain of all power 
and action. 

And for ought I ro bs the Devil lake 
have employed this ſophiſm when he re- 
belled, to prove himſelf his on maſter; 
for feeling himſelf in poſſeſſion of freedom, 
it was always true, that he ſhould be free; 
nor could Omnipotence itſelf prevent his 
being ſo: or he might have beguiled him- 
ſelf into his fall, and juſtified his diſobe- 
dience, by arguing in the following man- 
ner. If any one had ſaid before I was 
made, that I ſhould be, he would have 
ſpoken truth; therefore it was certain that 
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2 Drauramſir 2s to cut domm both friend 
and foe; or like a ſwivel gun, may be 


authority of reaſon and prudence. 


to be put aſide from it by their cleateſt 
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I ſhould: be, therefore an abſolute impoſi; 


bility that I ſhould not be; ſo God could 
not help creating me, nor da I owe any 


— 1 


00 25. e e e 
e argument deſerva ?;. which-is:ſuch 


pointed | upon any quarter, fore and aft, 
ſtarboard and larboard; and what is worle, 


we find it generally, in che hands of floh 


and depravity, turned againſt the 1 


For when men are too lazy to belt 
themſelves, or too fond ofa: fooliſh thing 


judgement, they then catch hold of this 
idle pretence, what will be, muſt be; 
therefore why need I take pains; or deli- 


berate at all? for my actions will have 


ſome certain iſſue, and if certain, it is ne- 
ceflary, and if neceſſary, the event will 


work itſelf out ſome how or other, without 
my giving myſelf any trouble to compaſs ĩt. 


But 
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when they have ſome favourite paſſion to 
ratify ?- They then can ſtudy and con- 
tive, ſet all their wits to work, and uſe 
all their might to-accompliſh their defigns ; 
whereas if they think conſiſtently, there is 
the ſame certainty in matters of inclination, 
2s of prudence and duty; whatever they 
wiſh, muſt have ſome certain iſſue one 


way or other, and is either unattainable in 


ſpite of their utmoſt endeavours, or will 
drop into their mouths without their ſcek- 
ing. And thus they may ge on to argue 
themſelves out of all activity whatever, ſo 
25 neither to take up the victuals from their 
plate, or move eG dn the fire when it 

burns their ſhins, | = og 
6. 26. But theſe fantaſtical / remoras 4 
not obſtruct us in the familiar tranſactions 
of life, nor do they ever enter into the 
head of a common man. If a poor fellow 
has done me ſome fignal ſervice, and I call 
to him — Hark ye, Tim; do you ſee that 
fack of peaſe in the barn-floor yonder'? 
there 


out a good deal of pains and rummaging. 


the money, but his rummaging the ſack is 
foreknown; ſo his action is certain and 


Fiorelnomledge. Te: 
there are à couple of guineas in it ſothe- 
where ; if you can find them they are your 
own. ', Now. I know well enough he will 


get the money; for he will take out every 


pea one by one but he will come at it; but 
1 know as well that he cannot find it with- 


\ Suppoſe one of your profound Specu- 
latiſts were by, and ſhould tell him, Why, 
Tim, you need not put yourſelf in a hurry 
to go a rummaging; you may as well fit 
with your noſe over the kitchen fire; for 
Search knows you will get the money; 
therefore it is a thing certain, and you 
muſt have it whether you do any thing, 
or no. This logie would hardly prevail 
upon Tim to ſtop his ſpeed for a moment, - 

Or ſuppoſe another ſubtile refiner ſets 


the matter in a different light: Tim, ſays 


he, is a mere machine in this caſe utterly 
deſtitute of liberty; for not only his getting 


neceſſary, nor can he help rummaging any 
more than the great clock can help ſtriking. 
| . = 


. Foreknowledge.. | 
Tim being an arch fellow replies, Ay, but 
Maſter, for all that I could ſtay here and 
never meddle with the ſack, if I were 
fool efiough to run the hazard of ſome- 
body elſe, getting away the mohey before 
me; and if you'll give. me three and forty 
ſhillings to try, III. * your? what : 
can do. G ccni 880 ole 0 3 
How. many. times a day do we \ rider 
our own actions, and thoſe of other people, 
yet feel ourſelves and perceive: them free in 
the performance ? ? Our liberty 1 is ſo apparent 
that the Philoſopher with his microſcope : 
and' the Ploughman with His half. an eye, 
can diſcern it diſtinctiy through the veil of 
| Certainty and Foreknowledge: tis only 
the half- - reaſoner, - who n between 
7 eee 7 (5 both; 
O St | Aa 
while at work on his chapter of Satisfaction, on hap- 
pening for once to ſpin à thread ſomewhat finer than 
Mr. Lecke. He ſeemed mightily pleaſed with it, as 
finding it ali him greatly in his tranſmutations; and 
talked much of it at firſt, but has not mentioned it a 
good while until now. Yet he ſtill continues to uſe. 
it, as the diſcerning Reader may perceive, by ſome 


microſcopic obſervations upon Liberty, upon Agency, 
I Volency, 
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both, and uſes à glaſs full of flaws, that 


hunts for i it in vain, or ſees it — | 


F. 27. Ie is the crinkles in dds gin 
making objects appear double, and repre» 


ſenting each individual as two diſtin& things, 


which produces that diſtinction urged by | 


ſome people between human Preſcience 
and divine, as if one might be compatible 
with human Liberty, though the other 
were repugnant. 


But why ſo? for it is not the party kde. 


ing, but the intrinſic certainty of the fact 


that lays the reſtraint : now as man can- 
not know what is uncertain, ſo neither if 
there were any thin 8 abſolutely fortuitous, 


| Vene nnn operating, or 


operated upon, in 5. 2, 13, 17, & paſſim. He ſays, 
this little inſtrument is abſolutely neceſſary for a Ma- 
thematician or a Philoſopher; but a common magni- 
fying glaſs, ſuch as we buy for children to play with, 
will do well enough for a Freethinker ; becauſe it 
ſerves to diſcover doubts and objections, that a man 
with his common ſeriſes would never think of, and 


magnifies them ſufficiently, but ſcarce ever reaches to 
a ſolution. | ER 


could 
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fore Knowledge, wherever reſiding, is 
alike evidence of Certainty. 


Very true, ſay they, where the REY 


ledge is of the ſame kind; but our's is only 
conjectutal; whereas that of God is ab- 
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rould i it be foreknown even to God there. | 


ſolute: we all confeſs the human Under- | 


ſtanding fallible at beſt, nor ever ſo ſure of 


her hits, but there remains a poſſibility of 
her being miſtaken, and it is this poſſibility 


that opens the door to Liberty. 

Here, by the way, I cannot help remark- 
ing how ready ſome folks are to blow hot 
and cold with the ſame breath, as either 
ſerves the turn: if I happen in company 
to drop a hint like thoſe ſuggeſted in my 


chapter on Judgement”, that Certainty,- 


; mathematical 


n There are * who hold Eternity a Banding 


point with him, and the future to be equally preſent 
with the current moment: but in this caſe the Know- 
ledge would not be Preſcience, but direct Intuition, 

which does not affect the Argument before us. 
Where the Author falls into downright Sceptieiſm: : 
for after having overthrown all Knowledge, except of 
one thing, which is that we know nothng, he proceeds 
to take away" this too, and proves demonſtratively, 
12 that 


Rade 


mathematical Certainty, was not 4000 for 
man, and that we know no more, if ſo 
much, than the appearances exhibited this 


preſent moment to our ſenſes, and the 
ideas actually in our thought; I am ex- 
claimed againſt for an arrant Sceptic, a 
Viſionary, a Trifler, advancing things I do 

not believe myſelf. What! ery they, do 
not we know certainly that the Judges will 


fit in Meſiminſter- bull this term; that the 
Servant will lay the cloth for dinner; that 


we ourſelves ſhall go to bed to- night? Yet 
| theſe very people, like crafty Politicians, 
now the intereſts of their argument require 
it, can take the oppoſite ſide, and ſtrike up 
4 coalition with the TIO: of . 


i. : 


| that we dont know whether ee any G ar not. | 


For which Socrates in the viſion compliments him, -as 
being a wiſer man than himſelf, who was declared 
wiſeſt by the Oracle: for he it ſeems had fancied he 
did know that he knew nothing; whereas our Author's 
greater ſagacity had ere n he ae not 90 
even this. 


I need not tell the OTE he ade his etage out 
of this dungeon, becauſe he finds him abroad in open 
daylight, pretending to know ſeveral n in the yery 
' laſt Section. 
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Underſtanding in her ſtrongeſt aſſurances. 
Perhaps the Judges will not ſit, for the 
hall may be ſwallowed up by an earth- 


13 


quake; perhaps the Servant will not lay : 
the cloth, for he may be ſtruck with an 


apoplexy ; perhaps we ſhall not go to bed, 


for the houſe may take fire: Were theſe 


caſualties, which depend upon external 
cauſes, alledged in diminution of Liberty, 


they might carry ſome weight; but what 


efficacy they can have to encreaſe it, I can- 


not diſcern with beſt uſe of the micro- 


_ ſcope. | : 
But waving this, if bare Poſſibility may 


give opening enough to ſet us free, this 


ſame Mr. Liberty muſt be a very ſlender 


gentleman, to creep in at ſuch an auger- 


hole: yet let us conſider whether he does 


get his whole body through, or only thruſt 


in a little finger at moſt ; for we have ſeen 


there are degrees of Liberty conſiſtent with 
a partial Reſtraint. When I put on my 
great coat and boots, I can ſtill move my 
limbs, though not ſo freely as before: when 


in town I have not the ſame liberty as in 
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the country; I muſt not go out in my 
Pp and ſlippers ; I muſt not carry a bundle 


under my arm; if Elizabetha Petrouma, 
whom 1 never ſaw nor cared for, happens 


to die two thouſand miles off, I muſt not 


wear a coloured coat, for ſo the great 
goddeſs, Faſhion, that Diana of 'Epheſus, 


whom all the world worſhippeth, ordains; 


yet ſhe graciouſly allows me ſome latitude 


in my dreſs and motions ; for I may go 


armed with a ſword I know not how to 
uſe, and ſaunter away the day in coffee- 


houſes, or ſpend the night in toſſing about 
a pack of cards, without offence to her 


delicacy. 


Now I believe my Antaponiſts and 1. 


how ſlightingly ſoever we have ſpoken of 
human Underſtanding, ſhall agree that in 


ſome inſtances our Knowledge grounds 


upon evidence, which makes it a million 


to one we are in the right : and fince an 


Event may be probable, as well as certain, 
though we do not know ſo much, it muſt 
then contain an intrinſic probability inde» 


pendent on our knowledge or conjecture, 


But 
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But this probabiliey being ſo near of kin 
to certainty, that the acuteſt Philoſophers 
could never find a criterion to diſtinguiſh 
them, may be preſumed to have the family 
ſtrength, though not in equal meaſure ; 
and if one totally overthrows liberty, the 
other muſt faſten a.clog upon it proportion- 
able to the degree of the probability ; ſo 
that in caſes of the higheſt aſſurance we 
ſhould find ourſelves reduced to the con- 
dition of a- perſon who ſhould have ſo many 


weights hung about him, that one millionth 


part added more, would render him un- 
_ of ſtirring at all. 


| a6 28. But if this will not do, and they 
infiſt upon Probability being totally diffe- 
rent from Certainty in kind and efficacy, 


and that one has no force at all, though 


the other be irreſiſtible, let them con- 


template an object, wherein they muſt 


needs acknowledge both perpetual Free- 
dom and abſolute Foreknowledge; for I 
hope they will not deny God to be per- 
fectly free in all his proceedings. If there 


14 be 
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be ſuch a thing in nature as freedom, where 


F li 


can it reſide, if not in the ſupreme Author 


pk all powers, to whom there is nothing 


ſuperior that might controul him? Vet 


or that he does not know n e 


meaſures ſudden, and his actions fortuitous, 


will do to-morrow. ET 5 
But if certainty infers 1 then 


$ either be foreſees no better than we do, 
that is conjecturally, when he will ſtop the 


torrents. of blood that overwhelm Europe, 
the diſtreſſes, the ruins, the havock and 


- deſolation that ſpread over land and fea, 
and reſtore peace to Chriſtendom, or his 


hands in the interim remain tied to do it at 


one preciſe time, nor is he at liberty to 
advance the happy event one moment 

ſaoner*. Nay, we ſhall not ſtop hete; 
for if a propoſition had been affirmed from 
everlaſting concerning any work of Pro- 


vidence that has been performed, it would 
have been true: therefore God from all 


8 ThE was wrote before uny overture for a de | 
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etcroity was neceſſitated; io create and go- 
vern his worlds preciſely in the manner he 


has done; and ſo, according to the deviliſh 
fine reaſoning uſed at the end of g. 24. we 
are not obliged to him, but to the iron- 
handed goddeſs Neceſſity, for our life, our 


health, our daily bread, my all the la | 


wer eceive. 


Perhaps they will aledge the caſe is dif- 


Long here; for the acts of God are ſuch 


only as he had determined upon himſelf, 


therefore in performing them he executed 
his own will : but let them remember, that 


they placed the neceſſity in the intrinſic cer- 
tainty of the fact, not in the cauſes operat- 


ing to produce it; for if they admit theſe, 


then the cauſe of our free actions being the 
freedom we have to perform them, will 


evidence itſelf, inſtead of proving our bon- 


dage: but, according to them, when a fact 
is certain, it is neceſſary, no matter why, 
or how, it came to be ſo; and equally cer- 
tain, whether proceeding from the agent's 
own determination or ſame external cauſe; 
for if what will be, muſt be, then whatever 


I God 


well as by us, becomes alike certain, nor 


ableneſs of the divine nature: if God has 
ſworn, his oath is ſacred, becauſe we know 


N 


Eodlasslage 
God forcknows will be done by himſelf « 


can even omnipotence nn it n tak- 
ing effect. 0 

Thus we ſee the ſame ill luck attends Gs 
argument wherever we turn it; for if it 
proves any thing, it proves more than it 
ſhould ; nor can it infringe upon human 
liberty, - without en upon God 
hinfelE- #7 + | 

Neither let them throw in my teeth what 
I have reported from Pythagoras concerning 
the oath of Jove; for this was only a figu- 
rative expreſſion, to denote the unchange- 


J ſuppoſe every pious man eſteems it certain, that God 
will reward the good and puniſh the evil-doer ; that he 


will maintain the laws of nature, not throw all things 


into confuſion, nor annihilate the beings he has creat- 
ed. Thus human preſcience extends in ſome caſes to 


the divine agency. But if certainty inferred neceſfity, 
then either God muſt not be free to diſpoſe of us in 


what manner he judges proper, or it muſt remain n totally 


— EY YEE 
be 


d To this argument might be added another. For 


| Rina 
he will keep it*, being not liable, like man, 
to change his ſentiments, or deſign one thing 
to-day and the contrary to-morrow ; but 


nobody imagines him under any compul- 


ſion or neceſſity, in caſe he could be ſup- 
poſed at any time deſirous of violating it; 


ſo that when he performs, he acts with the 


© Being part of the lecture delivered in the viſion. 
From which oath the laws of nature received their ſta- 
bility, and the curſes of events befalling men their cer- 
tain appointment. Dacier would have ſaid, the phi- 
loſopher took this hint from the covenant made with 
Neab, that day and night, ſeed-time and harveſt, ſhould 
never fail, And our Roſycrucian took the hint from 
Dacier, to practiſe with his art chymical upon the ſub- 
lime myſteries imparted to him. For the Samian ſage 
having broached ſo many heatheniſh inventions of a pre- 
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exiſtence, a mundane ſoul, diſcerptions and abſorptions, 


tranſmigrations, eternity à parte ante of created beings, 
limited duration of puniſhments, homogenity of ſpirits, 
their differences reſulting from their reſpective compo- 
ſitions with matter, that he was afraid of being thought 
2 bad man himſelf for confarting with ſuch wicked 
company, So he went to work yon. his tranſmuting 
proceſs, wherein he ſucceeded ſo (luckily, that having 


ventured to read over the whole lecture to a learned 


divine, a man of very good diſcernment, he cried out 
at the concluſion, with a kind of rapturous ſurprize: 


Why Search ! you have made Pythageras an TER | 


Qriltian, 
ſame 


7 Ws 


uin being neceſſary, we ſhall find it ſpring 


How ſure ſoever I am of going to bed, Aill * 


fore I allow this to be matter of neceflity, 


it to any man to deliberate, or make trial, 


T ſhall not, becauſe I know it is my option, 


— k 


"fame pure bounty and unlimited freedom ay 
when m 1 9296 HWY 

1 6 29. When we examine wich gave riſe 
to this notable diſcovery of every thing cer- 


from a mere quibble of words. What you 
will do, ſay they, you muſt do; for you 
cannot do botb. Who doubts it? There- 


not of prudence; nor would 1 recommend 


how he ſhall run and fit ſtill at the fame 
time, or ride on horſeback while he goes in 
a coach: but for all that, what ails him that 
he might not omit the thing he has reſalyed 
upon, or will do, and take a contrary courle? 


I may fit up all night, if I pleaſe, for nei- 
ther God nor man hinders me; but J know 


and know what I 'chuſe to 462 ſo my not 
4 knowledge ſtands upon my freedom; for if unfc 
Thad it not, I might be compelled to da I te. 
den N what u 
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But my — they fay is: only con- 
jectural. What then? does not God know 


it too? and does not he know likewiſe, that 


he has left the iſſue to my option? and he- 


a 
what I dn dachte, and my ation "WW 
be uncertain, - - * 14 190: I ie 


ther he has given me iſo much diſcretion 


as will withhold me from doing a ſilly thing 
merely, to: ſhewy what I can do? S0 theſe 
three points of Knowledge, the Diſcretion; 


the Liberty to uſe. it, and the Event, are ſo 


far from overthrowing * they ſuſtain and 
ſtrengthens one another. 
The difficulties we make ſpring AD 


conceiving too narrowly of the divine pre- 


ſcience ; we conſider God as foreknowing 
an event ſeparately, without knowing, or 
without contemplating the cauſes giving it 
birth: in this caſe indeed the Foreknow- 


ledge muſt have a ſomething,” an inexpli- 


cable fatality attending it, for elſe it could 


not be abſolute, becauſe there might ſome 


unforeſeen cauſe intervene to render it abor- 
tive. But the preſcience of God is univerſal: 


as well as abſolute; when he knows what 


will 
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thoſe motives will operate; and conſequent- 


both, but becauſe we cannot omit, what we 
certainly ſhall do, and take another courſe: 
_ for an event that will certainly happen, 
cannot fail of coming to pals, nor can the 


Foreknowledge. 
will come to. paſs, he knows the eum 
himſelf has provided for accompliſhing it, 
nor-can any body who conſiders the matter 
at all imagine him ever ignorant or forget- 
ful of either; nay; he knows the one, be- 
cauſe he knows the other: for if we could 


ſuppoſe him ignorant of the cauſes, be 
would not know their iſſue: therefore in 


ſuch inſtances where freedom is one of 
thoſe cauſes, he foreknows that freedom, 
the motives inclining us to uſe it, and-how 


Iy by the rule infiſted on, it is as neceffary 
we ſhould enjoy that freedom, as in wo 


manner we ſhall ys it. 


* 8. 30. Nevertheleſs prog 90 85 ſtill to 


urge, that we cannot do otherwiſe, than we 
(hall, do, not only becauſe we cannot do 


contrary take effect; but the divine pre- 
ſcience is an irrefragable evidence of this 


5 
certainty, becauſe if the thing were uncer- 
tain, the Foreknowledge could not be ab- 
ſolute. Now there is no poſſihility that God 
ſhould be miſtaken; thereſd ls none that any 
thing foreknown by him ſhould not take 
effect, or the contrary ſhould fall out; chem it 
is not poffible for us to omit whatever it is 
impoſlible ſhould fail of being done; fo our 
power is gone; or if we have a natural 
ability either to do or to omit, we have no 
liberty to uſe it, being confined to that par- | 
ticular way which is foreknown, | 

Now if they will pleaſe to throw this cu- 
rious reaſoning into the logical form of a 
ſyllogiſm, we may chance to ſhew them it 
has four terms, and therefore coneludes no- 
thing. Whatever God foreknows, it is im- 
poſſible the "contrary ſhould be done; what 
is impoſſible to be done, it is out of my power 
to do; therefore whatever God foreknows, | 
it is out of my power to do the contrary. 

I hall not deny major nor minor; but if 
the word impoſſible ſhould carry different 
ſenſes as it ſtands in either, the whole chain 

will become a rope of ſand, and the conſe- 
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canvals this [ point, let us have tecourſe to 
ent preſentigaroneſs Phuclegy, te matk 


rar mae wi hers relative Sheng, 
41 the like, both in dur +amiliar-and bare. 


el . behind. I. order to 


out the ſeveri ales wherein we employ tha 
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1. Poſſible, relates originally and = th 
viouſſy to Power; for things are poſſible as 
far as we have power to perform them,” but 


no farther : and if it be aſked, Whether it 
is poſſible to tranſmute lead into gold? yon 


a will, underſtand. by the queſtion,” whether 


it is in · the power of man, by chymical po- 


ceſß, or any aher an or contrivance, to 


. : 7 7 1 11 5 75 | lie 77 n . 
But we en the: term where we 


12 5 i nothing of power in our thoughts. 
Suppole, in playing at whiſt, I have only 
two cards left in my hand, but muſt win 


both tricks to ſave the game; my partner 
leads a trump, and the king was turned upon 


my left.hand, in this caſe I ſhall put down 


the ace with nn becauſe 
it 
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| is poſſible the king may be alone. Now 
by poſſible, I do not mean in the power of 
any body, or any thing, to- make the-king 
alone, or guarded: if chance ever had any 
power, ſhe has executed it as ſoon 4s the 


cards were ſhuffled and cut, nor has ſhe now 


any further concern in the affair. There- 
fore here the term denotes only the con- 
tingency of what other card lies in the ſame 
hand with the king, and is relative; for to 
him who holds the cards it is not poſſible 
they ſhould be any other than what he 
ſees them, though to me who do not ſee 
them, guarded or not * are Pe 
poſſible, 

On the other hand, whoever conſiders. 
the pains I have taken on this crabbed ſub- 
ject, will think it impoſſible I ſhould throw 
my labours into the fire as ſoon as I have 
compleated them : not that he thinks any 
thing of my powers, or ſuppoſes me to plod 
on until my arm is ſo benumbed that I 
cannot extend it to the grate, or that I 
write upon eloth of Aſbeſtos, which will 
not conſume in the Flames, but becauſe he 

K - thinks 


as Impoſlible does the want of it, and ſome - 


1 


thinks there is no chance I ſhould inſtantiß 


deſtroy what I have been ſo earneſt to pro- 

duce. - 

Thus Poſlible Cn, FS the 
Power or Liberty we have to do a thing, 


times only the contingency, or our know- 
ledge or ignorance of an event, without 
the leaſt reference to the powers producing 
it, There may be different degrees of poſ- 
ſibility in what manner I ſhall ſpend my 
afternoon, according as people know more 
or leſs of my character, diſpoſition, er ways 
of employing my time: but my power and 
my liberty muſt be the ſame, whatever 
© Other folks think of me, or though there 
ſhould be a hundred different opinions or 


degrees of knowledge about me. If I am 


under engagement to go with another whi- 
ther he wants me, and ſomebody aſks which 


way Jam bound, I may ſay, tis poſſible 


to the Exchange, or tis poſſible toSt. James's, 
but this leaves me no more at liberty than 
if it were abſolutely impoſſible that one of 


them ſhould not be the place. Or if I Want 


to 
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ſpeak with a perſon whom I know not 
readily where he is, but am ſo ſure of find- 
ing him, that I fay it is impoſſible but I 
muſt ſee him; this does not abridge or any 


ways alter the liberty I ſhould have to pur- 
| ſue or forbear my enquiries, were it poſ- 


ſible my endeavours. might prove . incf- 


fectual. 


It avails nothing to cl us, that. our 
knowledge at beſt can amount only to the 
higheſt. probability of conjecture; for our 
buſineſs now lies with the propriety of 
language, and natural import of thoſe ex- 
preſſions, wherein we uſe the words Poſſible 
or Impoſſible: whatever refined notions we 
may have in our cloſets, e leave them be- 
hind, and take up common conceptions 
when we go abroad upon our common 
tranſactions; be our cleareſt knowledge ever 
ſo conjectufal, we eſteem it certain upon 
theſe occaſions: which of us in ſetting out 
upon a viſit, a diverſion, or an affair of 
buſineſs, apprehends a poſſibility of not ar- 
riving at the place of his deſtination, yet 


at the ſame time does not apprehend himſelf 
K 2 at 
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at liberty to alter his courſe in any oy" of 


His progreſs ? but if the impoſlibility of an 
event failing, implied neceſſity in the agent, 
the idea of ſuch impoſſibility, however er- 
roneous, yet while entertained, maſt baniſh 
the idea of freedom; but whether it does 
| Oo, I appeal to the Judgement and hourly 
experience of all mankind. And-if our 
Antagoniſts have found a new ſenſe in the 
word Impoſſible, unknown to- the reſt of 
the world, they will do well to explain 
their idea in a manner enabling us to under- 
ſtand their peculiar meaning. 
Jo conſider the other words of the like 
import, we ſay it may rain, or be fair to- 
morrow; and when we ſay this, we think 


nothing of any choice in the clouds, ot 


the air to produce either weather, as the 
word naturally implies; for what we may 
do lies in our option to do, or to forbear. 
And it is one thing, when ſpeaking of 2 
priſoner for debt, for whom we have juſt 
procured a releaſe, we ſay, Now he may 
go home to his family; and quite another, 


when ſpeaking of a * gone out upon 
a tous 
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a tour of diverſion, we ſay, He may come 
home to-day ; in one caſe, May expreſſes 
the liberty he has to do as he likes ; in the 
other, it denotes, only the chance there is 
in what manner he will uſe his liberty; 
for though 1 ſhould know the releaſed 
debtor will not go home, till I ſhall think 
he may if he will; but if I know the 
traveller's intention to ſtay out longer, I 
ſhall not think it poſſible he ny come 
home to-day, 

Nar ſhould we nb to uſe the word 
Can upon this occaſion; for if we judge it 
not poſſible that he may come, it is the 


ſame thing as believing it certain he cannot 


come, yet without idea of any imbecillity 
or reſtraint to prevent him. 

So likewiſe Muſt and Neciilary, con- 
ſidered by themſelves, imply a force com- 
pelling to one particular action, or an un- 
ſurmountable bar againſt all others: if I 
muſt attend upon a tryal, I am not at liberty 
to ſtay away; if my health renders exer- 
ciſe neceſſary, I muſt go abroad ſome how 
or other, and in that caſe am neceſſitated | 
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to walk when debarted the uſe of all con. 
veyances. But ſuppoſe a friend has Tome 
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buſineſs with me, which requires no ſort 
of haſte, but I know he loves to take the 
firſt convenient opportunity for diſpatching 
whatever he has to do: upon being aſked 
when I expect to ſee him, I may- ſay, 
perhaps not to-day, nor to-morrow; nor- all 
this week; but I think he muſt ang; 
come before the month is out. © - 
Nor do we ſcruple applying the "ſame 
terms to things inanimate, which though 


| really neceſſary agents, We generally con- 


ceive and ſpeak of as having powers and 


liberty. Water compteſſed in a fire engine 
muſt neceſſarily ruſ through the ſpout, being 
forced to mount upwards againſt its nature, 


and becauſe it can find no other vent, But if 


a careleſs ſervant does not mind to thruſt 
the ſpigot faſt into the barrel, the beet muſt 


neceſſarily run all away: in uſing this ex- 
preſſion, we think nothing of the force of 


gravitation impelling bodies downwards, 
but only the certainty of the miſchief en- 


ſuing which we apprehend, for that the 


liquor | 
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liquor being left to its liberty will follow 
the natural propenſity it has to deſcend, 
and will exert a power to drive away the 
looſe Pot Wan its ge 


$. 41. Any body with a little attention, 
may recollect a thouſand inſtances wherein 
the impoſſibility of an event not coming to 
paſs, implies no more than a denial of all 
hazard that it may not come to paſs, which 
is neither an affirmation nor denial of power 
or freedom in the cauſes bringing it forth 
to produce the contrary. Therefore in 
caſes where we need not, or lie under no 
neceflity of doing 'a thing, where we can, 
and may, and it is eaſily poſſible for us to 
act differently, yet we may be fo ſure of our 
meaſures as that they muſt neceſſarily take 
effect, that they cannot, there is an im- 
poſſibility they ſhould fail of ſucceeding, 
or we ſhould omit to employ them; which 
latter impoſſibility is a foundation ſtrong 
enough to ſupport the higheſt degree of 
PForeknowledge, and conſequently Fore- 
knowledge may well be abſolute without 
K 4 | putting 
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| putting A: force upon us, or nn us 
the leaſt in our liberty, 


Thus have I endeavoured to axons mane 
kind from ſlavery, from the dread of force, 
reſtraint and controul hanging continually 
over them, not like Epicurus by pulling 


Providence from her throne, and ſetting 


up the Anarchy of Chance in her ſtead; 
but by ſhowing the conſiſtency of her go- 


vernment with the free uſe of thoſe powers 


allotted us, and proving human liberty one 
of the miniſters to execute her purpoſes. 

If the foregoing Obſervations upon this 
dark and intricate Subject ſhall render it 
intelligible. to others, and ſhall have the 
ſame weight upom them as they ſeem to 
me to deſerve: then in thoſe ſeaſons where: 
in, as I may ſay, God gives them a holiday 
to follow. their own inclinations, they will 


move briſkly and cheerfully, without 
thought of any other reſtraint than, what 
I hape they will never wiſh to throw aſide, 


Innocence and Propriety; and when he 
calls them to his ſervices, if they do but 
manage to bring their minds into a proper 


diſpo⸗ 
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diſpoſition, they will find the performance 


of them a ſtate of por Freedom. 


§. 32. Nieseriheleſi we bare not done Demerie, 


with our Diſputants yet, for if we can de- 
fend our Liberty againſt infringement by 
univerſal Providence and abſolute Fore- 
knowledge, they change their attack upon 
another quarter, namely, the juſtice of 
Reward and Puniſhment in the ſituation of 
mankind. we have repreſented : for, ſay 
they, if the Will of God be fulfilled on 
earth as well as in heaven, who hath ever 
refiſted his Will ? why then doth he puniſh ? 
As to Reward, they find no fault with 
that being conferred upon them unmerited, 
ſo the only difficulty remains with reſpect 
to puniſhment; and in order to anſwer 
their queſtion, let us examine what is the 
proper and natural foundation of Puniſh- 
ment. 
Men are apt enough to inflict it for in- 
juries received, with no other view than to 
wreak their reſentment, and the Righteous, 
when having moſt compleatly maſtered 
| their 
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Demerit. 
their paſfions, ſtill feel an abhortence riſe 
in their breaſts againſt enormous crimes, 
although no ways affecting themſelves, nor 


capable of hurting them. What then, is 


this Reſentment and this Abhorrence in- 
nate? Suppoſe they were, yet we cannot 
aſcribe our paſſions and averfions to the 


Almighty, or imagine him puniſhing in 


order to remove a loathſome object from 
his ſight which it gives him pain to behold, 
But Mr. Zocke has long finte exploded the 


doctrine of innate Ideas, and if the idea 


of Icjury was acquired, thoſe of Reſent- 


ment and Abhorrence, being i its  offopring, 
muſt be younger. 


In our chapter on the Paſſions we 1 


traced Anger to its origin, and found it 


derived from Expedience; for children 


having often relieved themſelves from what- 


ever 


* He ſays, we paſs through four ſtages at leaſt in 
-our progreſs to the paſſion of anger: the experience of 
damage brought upon us by others; of our power to 


give them diſpleaſure; of the effect of ſuch diſpleaſure 


to make them alter their meaſures, and of the oppo- 


fition we muſt expect to meet with againſt 4 


1 
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ever oppreſſed them by a violent. exertion 


of their power againſt the cauſe of it, con- 


tract a habit of violence, and practiſe it 
afterwards without view to the conſequences, 


to the means. 
The 


of this power, Which laſt gives anger its violence, "= 

becauſe. a ſtrenuous” exertion is neceſſary to ſurm̃ount 

that oppoſition, But after having compleated our - 

progreſs, we loſe light of the ſtages leading to it, pe 

then the deſire of revenge riſes habitually upon fight . 2 

injury, without any further thought. Be 
b There is a chapter upon Tranſlation; which is the” 

principal channel whereby our motives are derived from 

one another. For the ſatisfaction apprehended in at- 

taining a purpoſe, is what makes it a motive of action 


ſatisfaction being tranſlated * from, the end 1 


with us. Now when there are means neceſſary to be | 


purſued in order to accompliſh this point, our deſire 
of the end caſts a ſatisfaction likewiſe upon the means: 
ſo long as we retain the end in view, that is properly 
pur motive, and we deſite the means only for the ſake 
of what they will conduct us to: but it very frequently 
happens, that the ſame means bring us ſo oſten to 
our deſired end, that the ſatisfaction thrown from it, 
reſts at laſt upon them, and we continue our fondneſs 
fot them after the end is dropped out of our thought. 
Then it is the tranſlation. is perfectly made; and the 
means become an end, or no capable of _ 

encing us to action. 
This matter is illuſtrated by the inftance of money, 
which every body allows would have no regard, unleſs 
OY On, for 
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The abhorrence of villainy, as well when 
propoſed to ourſelves, as practiſed by others} 
is one of the moral ſenſes ©,. which we 
have ſhown in the proper place, iſſue from 
the ſame fountain; they may indeed be 
conveyed to particular perſons by educa- 


tion, by precept, by example, and ſym- 
pathy * 


for ſake of the conveniences and pleaſures of life it 


£ 


procures us, Yet we find it ſo conſtantly tending to 
this end, that there are few of us who would not take 
ſome pains, and feel ſatisfaction in getting a ſum, 
without thinking of the pretty things we could do with 
it: and in ſome the ſatisfaction is ſo ſtrongly tranſlated; 
that they will deny themſelves thoſe very conveniences 
which rendered i it deſirable, for the ſake of ſaving their 
money, 

And as ſatisfaction is tranſlated from end to means, 
ſo is aſſent, or judgement, from the premiſes to the 
concluſion reſulting therefrom, which being once well 
ſettled in the mind, we continue to look upon as a 
certain truth, after having utterly forgotten the evi- 
dence by which we were bronght to acknowledge it for 
ſuch. | 

Thus it is by tranſlation we receive all our ſtores of 
knowledge, except what is thrown in immediately from 
the ſenſes : and by the ſame channel we derive all our 
motives and deſires, except thoſe excited by ſenſation. , 

Mr. Search will not allow them to be given imme- 
diately by nature, but either catched by ſympathy from 
others, or formed by tranſlation ; which latter is * two 

| orts, 
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forts; as we have ſeen in the preceeding note. For 
education, precept, and example, operate by infor- 
mation of the judgement concerning the rectitude of 
the things taught, or ſeen practiſed; but ſometimes 
he ſuppoſes them acquired by fatisfaction tranſlated 
from thoſe deſirable ends to which they have been ob- 
ſerved to conduce. And he thinks his opinion con- 
firmed by the great difference of moral ſenſes among 
mankind : one man places his point of honour in re- 
venging an affront; another in making his payments 
punctually, another in ſuffering no waſte of his time, 
another in having nothing to do: one eſteems perſe- 
cution meritorious ; another looks upon it with horror 
and deteſtation; nor perhaps are there any two men, 
who ſee the ſame things with equal degree of appro- 
bation or abhorrence. But if theſe ſenſes were na- 
tural, not acquired, why ſhould they not repreſent 
their objects in the ſame colours to every body? For 
all men ſee whiteneſs in lilies, redneſs in roſes, and 
verdure in the graſs. Nor let it be ſaid that bad com- 
pany, or vicious courſes, may debilitate or corrupt 
the ſenſes nature gave us; for the company a man 
keeps, or vices he practiſes, will not make him blind 
or deaf, nor ſee different colours, or hear different 
ſounds from other people. Or if intemperance does 
ſometimes weaken and vitiate the bodily ſenſes, it does 
ſo with reſpe& to all objects alike: a jaundiced eye 
ſees every thing yellow, nor does it add a particular 
brightneſs to ſome colours above the reſt: but the 
moral ſenſe often diſcerns the luſtre of ſome virtues re- 
markably well, and ſees none at all, or perhaps a 
darkneſs in others equally reſplendent. Neither is it 
an objection that ſome objects appear generally amiable 
or deteſtable; that we have moral ſenſes. of things 
without any pains or care taken to acquire them ; that 


they 


/ 3 
' they judge inſtantaneouſiy without qur knowing why 4 

. and ftrike their notices upon us forcibly againſt out 
utmoſt endeavours to ſtifle them. For by this rule out 
knowledge of language may be counted natural; be- 
cauſe men in general have ſome language; we learn 
our mother tongue without care or pains; the mean- 
ing of what we hear ſtrikes us inſtantaneouſly with 
the ſound, though we know not why the words table 
or chair, were affixed to the things they ſignify ; nor 
can we, with our utmoſt endeavours, diſſociate ſcan« 


dal, or unwelcome truths from the men con- 


veying them. 
Nor yet does he think their being derived from ex: 


pedience any ways depreciates their value: for when 
our moral ſenſes give their notices ſtrong; it is an 
evidence, which ought not to be diſregarded, that we 
ourſelves formerly, or other perſons before us, have 
found an expedience in the practices they recommend; 
though we may not at preſent diſcern it. Therefore 
they deſerve the ſame reſpect as a man, in whoſe judge- 
ment we can fully confide, who ſhould give his adviſes, 


without laying before us the PR whereon he 


founded them. 

Thus if any body ſhall take offence at \chefippoſiton 
of there being no immediate natural connection be- 
tween tranſgreſſion and puniſhment, let it be made 
known to him that this does not invalidate the rules, 


nor influence of juſtice : for the chain is often too 


long for us to bear in mind, which juſtifies us in 
bringing the two ends to a contiguity they had not in 
nature. Many evil imaginations of the | heart are 
harmleſs, unleſs as they give the mind an evil turn, 
productive of bad actions: many fingle deviations 
from rule may be innocent, otherwiſe than as they lead 
into ee habits: and in ſome inſtances an act of 

injuſtice 
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Demerit. 
pathy , but whoever acquired them firſt; | 
learned them by obſervation of their ne- 

| ceſſary 
injuſtice might be expedient, were it not for ſetting 
a bad example, or opening a door to licentiouſneſs in 


ourſelves, by throwing us off our guard upon other 
occaſions. Nor is it uncommon for men, after ſome 


years experience over their heads, to diſcern a fatal 
tendency in irregularities, it would have been impoſſi- 


ble to have convinced them of in their youth. 80 


that if we were never to proceed againſt offences 
without aſking, why, what harm do they do? we 
might not always be ready with an anſwer: and vice 
muſt go unpuniſhed, our own failings ſtand uncor- 
rected, and the miſchiefs remotely conſequent there- 
upon muſt be incurred. Wherefore it is right, be- 
cauſe neceſſary, to make the tranſlation of odium to 


. wickedneſs compleat, without which the connection 


could not be preſerved : and a prudent man will teach 
others, and enure himſelf, to feel an abhorrence of it 
upon no further view, than its blackneſs. Thus the 
aſſociation between Demerit and Depravity derives 
from prudence, not from nature : men being led into 
into it by the expedience there is in aſſociating them 
cloſely together without the intervention of expedience. 
And in like manner he has laid down upon a former 
occaſion, that things deſerve honour, not merely be- 
cauſe they are uſeful, but becauſe it will be uſeful to 
place honour upon them. 

The ſubje& of a ſeparate chapter. By this term, 
he underſtands that aptneſs we all have, more or leſs, 
of taking the ſentiments, the ideas, the affections, of 
the company we conſort with, and in general caſting 
our imagination into the ſame train with theirs; with- 

out 


Demerit. 

ceſſary tendency to good order and hap⸗ 
pineſs, and by experience of the miſchief 
reſulting from thoſe practiſes they would 
reſtrain. The frequent view of theſe 
good effects caſts a value upon the ſenti- 
ments producing them, and the tranſlation 
being once compleatly made; deſire fixes 
upon them as upon its ultimate object. 

We find judgement does the fame with 
reſpect to truth tranſlated ſrom the Poſtulat 
to the Problem demonſtrated : the equality 
between the ſquares of the two. ſides and 
hypothenuſe in a rectangular triangle ſerves, 
for a baſis in mathematical and mechanical 
operations without out running back pet: 
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out which converſation would grow languid, the plei- 
ſures of ſociety loſe their reliſh, and our inclination to 
good offices its vigour. This is another main ſpring 
of our motives, and even of our judgements; and 
performs its work much quicker than tranſlation: for 
we do not preſently drop our ends out of view, but we 
| often imbibe deſires and opinions from others in an 
inſtant. | 
The dexterous management of this engine makes 4 
great part of the Poet's and Orator's arts, for upon it 
depends the efficacy of exclamation, poſitiveneſs, and 
ridicule, and of Horace's rule, if you would have me 
weep, you mult firſt be grieved yourſelf, 
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Demerit. 145. 
petually through the whole proceſs where- 
by Euclid convinced us of its being a truth. 

In like manner when our moral ſenſes are 
grown vigorous, we follow their impulſe 
without thinking of, any higher principle 
firſt recommending them, and many of us 
without acknowledging any ſuch principle. 
Now I would not by any means leſſen 
their influence, I rather wiſh it were ſtronger 
than it is; for we very ſeldom ſtand in a 
ſituation - to diſcern the expedience of our 
actions, nor where it lies any thing remote 
have we ſtrength of mind enough to pur- 
ſue it; but theſe moral ſenſes ſerve as ex- 
cellent guides to direct, and ſpurs to ſtimu- 
late us towards the attainment of a hap- 
pineſs that would otherwiſe eſcape us. 
Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned they partake 
of the nature of paſſion, having the like 
qualities, the like vehemence and manner 
of operation, and may be ſtiled virtuous 
appetites, as being the produce of reaſon 
and induſtry rather than of nature. They 
are to be ranked among the Scyons which 
A Plato told us Urania grafted upon the 
ly . wild 
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wild ſtocks in Phjche's garden *, and which 


his maſter afterwards put us in mind were 


apt to run luxuriant, unleſs kept within 
bounds by a proper tendance. | 
Therefore it is one thing to conſult out 
rules of action for ſhaping our conduct 
thereby, and another to examine the rules 


- themſelves for determining in what manner 


we ſhall eſtabliſh, or reQify them. For as 


military diſcipline conſiſts in the ſtrict ſub- 


ordination of the ſoldiers to the officers, 


In his allegorical deſcription of earthly and heayen- 


ly love, under the names of Thalaſſian and Uranian 
Venus, related in the Viſion. He repreſents Pſyche 
receiving her firſt notices from external objects and 
appetites, as ſhe lay helpleſs in the garden of Nature. 
The gardener, Selb, planted certain wild ſtocks pro- 


| ducing crabbed fruits, until Thalaſſio grafted the ac- 


compliſhments, and Urania the virtues upon them. 


The latter accompanied Pzche through the journey of 
life, arid then ſetting her aſtride upon the golden anchor 
of Zlpis, wafted her up into the bleſſed abodes. | 


Plato afterwards recounted ſome converſations he 


had formerly with a certain native of Tarſus in Cilicia, 


the ſubſtance of which he imparted to our Author; 
dreſſing them up after the philoſophical manner. But 
unluckily our Author cannot recollect any thing at 
preſent ; though he hopes to do it in convenient time, 
having ſome confuſed traces of them ſtill in his Me- 


and 


r 


_ Yo 
and the officers to the general, ſo the little 


. ſtate of man is never-ſo well diſciplined as 


when the moral ſenſes have the entire com» 
mand of our motions, but lie themſelves 
under controul of ſober conſideration and 
ſound judgement. While in the hurry of 
action we have not leiſure to conſult the 
general, but muſt puſh bravely on whither 
our immediate officers lead us ; nor indeed 


is conſultation the buſineſs then, but in- 
trepidity, vigour and alertneſs, Therefore 
the virtuous man acts becauſe it is right 
and juſt, becoming and laudable, and for- 
bears what appears wrong and baſe, un- 
worthy and ſhocking to his thought: he 
follows the motions of zeal, honour, ſhame, 
decency, natural affection, civility, as he 
feels them riſe in his breaſt ; or if doubts 
ariſe he tries the moral ſenſes by one ano- 
ther, and adheres to that which carries the 
ſtrongeſt luſtre, and higheſt excellency in 
his imagination, without conſidering fur- 
ther why he ſuffers himſelf to be guided 
by their influence, or whence it was derived. 
For the greateſt part of mankind know not a 
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Demerit. 
why not a whence, but take up their principles 
partly from their parents and tutors, partly 


from cuſtom and general eſtimation; and 


thoſe who do inveſtigate them to the foun- 
tain, cannot carry theit Feen in their 
head upon common occaſions. 

But in ſeaſons of deliberation, when ad- 


TY 


| mitted into the general's tent, having the 


inſtructions and intelligences laid before us, 
and ſitting in council upon the operations of 
the campaign, it would be abſurd to take 
an officer's own teſtimonial of his merit, or 

give him his orders becauſe they are ſuch as 
he is moſt fond of executing ; we are only 
to regard the public ſervice, what are each 


man's abilities, and how he may beſt con- 


duct himſelf to promote it. So if we have 
ſufficient lights and opportunity ' to take 
our moral ſenſes under examination, 1n or- 
der to moderate what extravagancies they 
may have run into, or determine the rank 
among them in the command of our powets, 
it would be no leſs prepoſterous to, try theit 
rectitude by what themſelves ſuggeſt to be 
right, or to ſettle their degrees of authority 


Demerit. 
upon any other foundation than their ſeve- 
ral tendencies towards the general happineſs, 
wherein we ſhall always find our own con- 
tained. | 1 69 
§. 33. n in matters of puniſhment, 
when we have it in our power, let us re- 
gard the heinouſneſs of the offence, together 
with all circumſtances that may aggravate 
or abate our abhorrence of it as beheld by 
our moral ſenſe: but when we are to exa- 
mine the foundation we have for entertain- 
ing this abhorrence, we ſhall find no other 
than the expedience * and neceſlity of pu- 


a Were the connection between offence and puniſh- 
ment natural and neceſſary, there would be no room 


for mercy; for what nature has joined inſeparably, 


the will of man ought not to put aſunder, and what is 
odious in itſelf no circumſtances can make innocent. 
But our rules of juſtice being imperſect, calculated for 
general uſe, and impoſſible to be adapted to every par- 
ticular caſe, the exceptions whereto they are liable 
open the door to mercy : Which is not to be exerciſed 
arbitrarily, but guided by rules ; ſuch as the firſt of- 
fence, or the party being drawn in by ſurprize, or in 
hurry of paſſion, or upon repentance, which takes 
away the neceſſity of puniſhment, by anſwering the 
ſame purpoſe in preventing of future crimes. Bat 
mercy is as blamable as injuſtice, when extended with- 
out rule or reaſon, or perhaps unleſs when the rigour 
of the law, according to the vulgar ſaying, would be 
an injury. 
* L 4 niſh- _ 


Demerit. 
niſhment to preſerve order, and good faith, 
and honeſty among mankind, Even thoſe 
who take private revenge, when called upon 
to juſtify their conduct, always. plead that 
otherwiſe they ſhould lie open to perpetual 
inſults; which ſhews that the only reaſon- 
able excuſe for reſentment is not ſtrictly the 
injury received, but the prevention of in- 


juries for the future. Therefore reaſon, as 


well as authority, enjoins us to. forgive our 


brother not only ſeven times, but until ſe- 


venty times ſeven, unleſs where animadver · 
ſion is neceſſary either for our own quiet and 
benefit, or that of others. 


And there is a ſpecies of puniſhment 


called chaſtiſement, which has no other 
object beſide the benefit of the party upon 
whom it is exerciſed. Parents and ſchool- 
maſters may not be diſpleaſed at unlucky 
tricks played by their lads, as ſhewing a 
ſagacity and ſprightlineſs they delight to 
behold, yet they will not ſuffer them to pals 
with impunity, leaſt it ſhould generate idle- 
neſs and other miſchiefs : here is no abhor- 


rence ſtriking the moral ſenſe, nor are the 
+ ng boys 
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boys diſliked the worſe for their ſallies of 
youth and ingenuity ill applied; ſo the cha- 
| ſtiſement is not for miſcarriages committed, 
but for future enormities which * be 
committed. 7 
"Tis true the judge palin ſentence upon 
criminals by ſtated rules, becauſe he is no 
more than a miniſter to ſpeak the ſenſe of 


. the law: but the legiſlature, in eſtabliſhing 
the law, regards no other rules than thoſe 
; reſpecting the public utility; therefore equal 
- puniſhments are appointed for offences of 


unequal enormity ; fot the law hangs for 
ſtealing the value of five ſhillings, but does 


t no more for murder; and ſome go wholly 
r unpuniſhed, ſuch as ingratitude, intempe= 
1 rance, entailing diſeaſes or poverty upon 
- families by gallantries or extravagance, be- 


y cauſe they cannot be enquired into without 
a cauſing confuſton and worle inconveniencies, 
0 On the other hand, when the title to a 
5 throne is ſo diſputable that many honeſt, 
- well-diſpoſed perſons are drawn by mere 


- error of judgment to take part on the un- 
> fortunate fide ; they are adjudged and exe- 
cuted as rebels, becauſe it is neceſſary to 


L 4 : main- 


. Demerit. 
maintain the authority of government, and 
tranquillity of the ſtate; WT; 

F. 34. Should it be objected, that this 


proves the contrary to what we have laid 
down, becauſe the law, whoſe baſis is uti- 


lity, does not govern us in our eſtimation 
of Demerit, for we compaſſionate inſtead 


of deteſting the deluded malecontent, while 


we acknowledge the expedience and ne- 
ceſſity of the law which condemns him, 
and think the abandoned debauchte de- 
ſerving of puniſhment which the law can- 
not provide for him; therefore we build 
our judgement upon other grounds than 
thoſe of utility. I ſhall anſwer, that as 
the law is not the ſole meaſure of juſtice, 
ſo neither is it the ſole fountain of utility: 
for be the polity of a nation ever ſo well 
regulated, or ever ſo wiſely adminiſtered, 
the people muſt ſtill do ſomething for 
themſelves in order to compleat their hap- 
pineſs, and Providence has reſerved to his 
_ own management the putting a check upon 
ſome enormities which the law cannot 
reach, nor human ſagacity diſcover or 
prevent, elects Theres 
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dds that utility which tho pro- 
viſions of the law cannot totally compaſs, 


may ſtill remain for the foundation of pri- 


vate animadverſion and cenſure: nor is it a 


ſmall argument of its being ſo, that we 


naturally look upon the greatneſs of miſ- 


chief done as an aggravation of guilt in the 
perpetrator, If an unwholeſome potion 
be given to make a man ſick for a week, 
it is an injury ; if it bring on an incurable 
diſeaſe, it is a more heinous offence; if 
death enſue, it is the crying fin of mur- 
der. _ | 
Well, but you ſay the miſchief muſt 
be deſigned, or there will be no crime at 
all : the greater degree of miſchief is only 
an evidence of deeper blackneſs in the de- 


ſign; ſo that properly ſpeaking, it is not 


the damage done, but depravity of heart 
in the doer, which raiſes your  abhorrence 


and wiſhes for yengeance ; for when aſſured 
of the deſign, you pronounce the guilt the 


lame, feel the ſame abhorrence and wiſh, 


although its purpoſe be utterly fruſtrated, 
and no damage at all enſue. | 
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contending for all along, that the true in 
ö ground of puniſhment is not the miſchief ac 
done, or the crime committed, but the tre 
1 prevention of future enormities, produdtive Cal 


of future miſchieſs, and this object I think 
may fairly rank under the claſs of utility. pri 
We have found in the former part of ſea 
this work, that the volitions giving birth to to 
our actions depend upon the preſent mo- ac 
tives occuring to. our thought, which are By 
either what our judgement repreſents as ſur 
moſt expedient, or our imagination as molt. in 
alluring and deſireable; and theſe motives th 
are ſuggeſted by the opinions, the ſenti- an 
ments, the inclinations and habits we have to 
- contracted : when deſire fixes upon prac- th 
tices of pernicious tendency, this is called 
a Depravity of Mind, or vulgarly, though — 
improperly, a Depravity of Will, by a lee 
metonyme of cauſe for effect, becauſe the " 


tak 

ſtate wh 
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Figures, though very convenient for common ing 
uſe, to give a lively tint to our ideas, and gain them ge 
an eaſy reception with thoſe to whom we addreſs our- co 


ſelves, yet are dangerous things to the ſpeculative, 
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 Demerit, | 
ſtate of the mind, and deſires in the heart, 
influence the will, and of courſe produce 
actions conformable thereto; for a good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can an evil tree bring forth good fruit. 
Therefore this depravity of heart being 
productive of bad effects, whenever the 
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ſeaſon and opportunity ſerves to bting them 


to maturity, becomes juſtly odious upon 
account of the poiſonous fruits it bears, 
But as puniſhment, animadverſion and cen- 
ſure, being grievous to the party ſuffer- 
ing them, tends to diſſociate deſire from 
the ſentiments whereto they are annexed, 
and work amendment, or in other words, 
to give men a diſguſt for the vices rendering 
them obnoxious thereto; or at leaſt to re- 


who perplex themſelves grievouſly by underſtanding 
figurative expreſſions literally. We have ſufficiently 
ſeen the miſchieſs of them in the difficulties upon Free- 
will, Election, and coexiſtent Powers, occaſioned by 
taking the cauſes of volition, for volition itſelf. Thoſe 
who uſe the common magnifying glaſs ordinarily 
puzzle themſelves about the figure, without ever touch- 
ing the thing ſignified, and make work enough for the 
genuine Microſcope to rectify the blunders they 


commit. 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain them from breaking forth into act, 
and diſcourage others from entertaining the 
like; it is this uſe which renders the pu- of 
niſhment merited and juſt : for I appeal to 
any conſiderate perſon, whether he would 
puniſh, or afcribe to a depravity of heart hy 
any action, or ſentiment whatever, which 
could never do the leaſt hurt either to the bt 
Rs or any perſon in the world Wy 


* 


ol 
F. 35. For this reaſon freedom of action, v} 
and ſo much underſtanding as may make * 


the party ſenſible for what the puniſhment 2 
was inflicted, are always eſteemed neceſſary p. 
requiſites to render him obnoxious thereto; fo 
becauſe puniſhment operating upon the fi 
Imagination, and through that upon the ar 


Will, where either of theſe two channels 0 
are wanting, becomes uſeleſs, and conſe be 
quently unjuſt. Therefore fly Revenges ac 
which may be miſtaken for accidents, and if 
nobody can know they were the effect of I, 
reſentment, though ſometimes practiſed by ti 


ſpiteful perſons, have never been held war- 
rantable by the judicious ; nor will a righte- 
| | ous 
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ous man puniſh where the tranſgreſſor had 
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not liberty of choice, nor where the reaſon 


of his puniſhing cannot be underſtood. 

If a brick tumbles down upon you, it 
would be ridiculous to fall a whipping, or 
breaking it, becauſe ſuch diſcipline could 
contribute nothing towards preventing other 
bricks afterwards from tumbling upon your 
own, or ſomebody elſe's head; but had 
our treatment with brickbats any influence 
upon their future motions, we ſhould form 
rules of juſtice for our dealings with them 
as well as with one another. When the 


puppy dog fouls your parlour you beat him 
for it; but then you rub his noſe in the 


filth to make him ſenſible why he is beaten; 


and you think this ſeverity juſtifiable, with- 


out diſcerning any depravity of heart in the 


beaſt, only becauſe it ſecures your rooms 
azainſt the like diſaſter for the future : but 
if he has ſtolen a woodcock from the 
larder, and you do not diſcover the theft 


till next morning, when your correction 


can do no good, it would be cruelty to 


chaſtiſe him. 
Miſchiefs 
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' Miſchiefs done by mere accident are 
8 pardonable : but why? becauſe 


puniſhment has no influence upon accidents: 


for in ſome caſes, where better care may 


prevent them, we do not ſcruple to ani- 


madvert in order to ſpur men to greater 


vigilance: the ſtatute of Ann lays a heavy 
penalty upon ſervants ſetting a houſe on 
fire undeſignedly ; nor did I ever hear that 
ſtatute complained of as contrary to natural 


Juſtice, 


Why are military puniſhments ſeverer 


than all others? Is there greater depravity 


in diſobedience to an officer, than to a civil 
magiſtrate, a parent, or a maſter? Not ſo, 
but becauſe the ſervice requires a ſtricter 
diſcipline, and more implicit obedience. 
Nor can you pretend the ſoldiers conſent 
upon enliſting, for many of them are in- 
veigled to enliſt by drink, or by the bounty- 


money, without knowing what they under- 


take, or conſidering the rules they ſubmit 
to: beſides that you ſubje& the impreſſed 
man to- the ſame ſeverities with the vo- 
lunteer. | TIT 
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Why is the law of faſhion ſo ſtrict upon 
little matters, that a man would make him- 
ſelf more ignominious by wearing his wig 
the wrong fide outwards, than by corre- 
ſponding with the Pope, or the Pretender? 
unleſs becauſe cenſure, exclamation and 
ridicule, being the only penalties you have 
to enforce it, you muſt lay them on the 
more luſtily to keep the thoughtleſs world 
to decency in matters wherein they have no 
other reſtraint upon them. Mm. 

Thus whatever ſpecies of puniſhment 
we fix our eye upon, we ſhall always find 
it deducible from utility; but the deduction 


is too long to carry conſtantly in our heads, 
nor can every head trace it out ; neither do 


we upon all occaſions Rand in a ſituation to 
diſcern the conſequences of our puniſhing, 


or ſparing ; therefore the judicious, from 


their obſervation of thoſe cauſes, ſo far as 


they can inveſtigate them, ſtrike out rules 


of juſtice, and diſtinguiſh degrees of wicked- 


neſs, which they hang up in public as' 


marks, or erect as poſts of direction to 
guide our ſteps in the journey of life, and 
inculcate 
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inculcate a moral ſenſe, or abhorrence of 
evil, to ſerve as a guard to protect us againſt 

inordinate deſires that might tempt us to 
injuſtice, and as a meaſure to apportion 

our reſentment againſt the heinouſneſs of 
an offence, or depravity of an offender. 

Buch of us as are well diſciplined look 
up to theſe marks continually, and ſhape 
their ſteps accordingly, both with reſpect 
to what they ſhall avoid themſelves, and 
what notice they ſhall take of the pro- 
ceedings and ſentiments of their fellow- 
travellers, without thinking of any thing 
further; and much the greater part of us 
without knowing of any thing further to 
be thought of: when theſe latter get a 

ſmattering of philoſophy, you hear them 

declaim inceſſantly upon the eſſential and 
unalterable rules of right and wrong, in- 
dependent 


Alt is difficult to conceive a rule not relating to the 
action of ſome Beings exiſtent: for a rule reſpecting 
nonentities can ſcarce deſerve the name of one. 
Therefore Rules can be no older than the Beings -they 
relate to, nor have exiſtence before theſe were created. 
Neither can they be independant on God, becauſe de- 
pending upon the condition, wherein he placed his 


De FL, it. pe 
dependent on God himſelf, having a nature 
he did not give them, and being an obliga- 
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tion upon him that he muſt not bre 


through. 

1 
$. 36. But the all-ſeeing eye of God 
ſtretches wide and far, beholds all nature 
and all futurity in one unbounded proſpect, 
therefore needs no marks nor rules * to 
direct his meaſures, nor moral ſenſes to 
protect 


creatures. For if men had no property, there could 


be no ſuch rule as, Thou ſhalt not fleal ; neither could 


there be a rule, Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs, if men 
had not the uſe of ſpeech. Our Author has conſidered 
this matter more at large in his chapter on ReCtitude, 
where he has endeavoured to ſettle the proper import 


of eſſential and intrinſic, when applied thereto, and 


ſhow how thoſe words have been abuſed, by extending 
them to a latitude never "__ of by ſuch as firſt 
employed them. 

Nor virtues, nor paſſions, nor affections. There- 
fore when we ſay he is juſt or merciful, jealous or 
compaſſionate, angry or grieved, or repentant ; theſe 
are only ſo many forms whereinto we are forced to caſt 
his wiſdom, in order to bring it ſuitable to our con- 
ception. For whea he purſues the like meaſures as we 
are prompted to by thoſe affections, he does it upon a 
diſcernment of their propriety to effect his purpoſes. 
Which motive ſometimes carries him in contrariety to 
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againſt temptations which cannot approach 
him: for in every application of ſecond 
cauſes, he bears his ultimate end conſtantly 
in view, and purſues it unerringly and ins 
variably. What this end may be, perhaps 
it were in vain for us to enquire, but the 


utmoſt point beyond which we can con- 
ceive nothing further, is the good and 


; happineſs of his creatures : this then. we 
mult regard as the centre wherein all his 
diſpenſations terminate, and by the ten- 


dency whereto he regulates his meaſures a 
juſtice. 


Now Puniſhment muſt be „ 
an evil to the ſufferer while under the laſh 
of it, therefore unleſs we will. ſuppoſe. the | 


fountain of Goodneſs ſometimes to termi- 
nate his views upon evil, we muſt allow 
that he never puniſhes, unleſs for ſome 
greater benefit to redound therefrom, either 
to the offender, or ſome other part of the 


theſe affections: for he ſuffers the wicked to paſs with 
impunity, when he has any good to bring out of their 
evil, and the righteous, to lie under diſtreſſes, when 


tending to work out a greater weight of glory for 
them. 


creation. 
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creation. What other benefits may ariſe 
therefrom we know not, but we know its 


tendency to check or cure a depravity of 


heart where it is, to diſcourage the con- 
tracting of it where it is not, and conſe- 


quently to prevent the miſchievous fruits 


growing from that evil root. 

Therefore as men are conſtituted, this 
remedy is neceſſary to reſtrain enormities 
from abounding among them, unleſs you 
will ſuppoſe a miraculous interpoſition, 
which is not the uſual method of pro- 
vidence; and it is this neceſſity which 
juſtifies the puniſhment, and aſcertains- the 
meaſure of it. If we go on to enquire fur- 
ther, why men are ſo conſtituted, this will 
involve us in another queſtion, which never 
was, and perhaps never will be determined 
by the ſons of Adam, namely, why pain, 
diſtreſs, affliction, and uneaſineſs of all 
kinds, were permitted at all in the world; 
for moral evil were no evil if there were no 
natural ; becauſe, how could I do wrong, 
if no hurt or damage could enſue therefrom 
to any body, and is no greater than the 
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miſchiefs whereof it may be productive? 
Therefore it is natural evil which creates 
the difficulty, and the quantity of this evil 
is the ſame from whatever cauſes ariſing, 
Think ye thoſe eighteen upon whom the 
*« tower in Siloam fell were ſinners above all 
« other Galileans ?” We are told, nay: yet 
the pain, the loſs of life, and other damages 
they ſuſtained, were the ſame in quantity as 


if they had brought down the fuin upon 


their own heads by their miſconduct. 

Let any man explain to me clearly how 
the permiſſion of miſchievous accidents is 
conſiſtent with our ideas of infinite good- 
neſs, and I will undertake to ſhow him by 


the lights he ſhall afford me, how the per- 


miſſion of moral evil is likewiſe conſiſtent. 
The only ſolution of this difficulty I ap- 
prehend muſt be taken from the imper- 
fection of our underſtanding, for we have 


ob- 


Our Author in his chapter on Goodneſs, ſuppoſes 
ſome other Attribute, unknown to the ſons. of Adam, 
to ſet the bounds to infinite Goodneſs, that it may not 
be coextenſive with Omnipotence. And in a diſ- 
courſe he had with an angel in the viſion, on his re- 

turn 
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obſerved in a former place, that infinite 


Goodneſs and infinite. Power conſidered in 


the abſtract, ſeem incompatible* : which 
ſhows there is ſomething wrong in our 
conceptions, and that we are not com- 
petent judges of what belongs, and what 
is repugnant to goodneſs. But God knows 
though we do not, and is good and righteous 


turn back from the mundane ſoul into the vehicular- 
ſtate, he is ſhown that there muſt be other attributes 
beſides thoſe whereof we have any conceptian, be- 
cauſe theſe would not ſuffice for the buſineſs of the 
Creation. 

Dacier would have ſaid, he took this hint from Maſes 
being admitted to ſee the back parts of God, but not 
his whole perſon. But Search aſſures me, he thought 
nothing of Moſes while he was with the angel. He 
had indeed before taken notice of the expreſſion, that 
no man can ſee God and live; which he expounded, 
not that the ſight would be fo terrible as to deſtroy us, 
but that man, while impriſoned m this mortal body, has 
not faculties to diſcern the divine Nature, and ſo can- 
not ſee God while he lives under this veil of fleſh. 

© Becauſe our idea of infinite Goodneſs ſeems to re- 
quire, that it ſhould exhauſt Omnipotence, and our 
idea of the latter, that it ſhould be inexhauſtible. 
Since then we find ſomething wrong in our conceptions, 
how can it be expected we ſhould explain an object 
we have not faculties to comprehend? Therefore our. 
want of underſtanding is no proof againſt its reality. 
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in all his ways ; therefore whatever method 
he purſues is an evidence of its rectitude 
beyond all other evidences that can mares to 
us for the contrary, 


§. 37. Juſtice regards ſolely the degree 
of depravity exiſtent, nor has any concern 
with the manner how it came to exiſt: a 
man bribed with a large ſum of money is 
not excuſed by the guilt of the' employer, 
although perhaps he would never have 
thought of committing the crime without 
that temptation ; and if evil communica- 
tion corrupts good manners, the corruption 
coming through this channel does not ex- 
empt it from cenſure, The perpetration 
indeed of villainies, without any inſtiga- 
tion or inducement, aggravates their hei- 
nouſneſs, becauſe it indicates a greater de- 
pravity of heart; but the degree of de- 
pravity once aſcertained, always ſets tho 
meaſure to the deteſtation and demerit of 
the offender, without enquiring into the 
fource from whence it was derived; and 
we 


Demerit. 
we ſhall find it fo in whatever caſe we con- 
ſider maturely and candidly. | 

Suppoſe you and I delegated by heaven 
to govern ſome little diſtri, with abſolute 
power of life and death over the inhabitants, 
with perfect knowledge of the ſecrets of 
their hearts, and were ſitting in council 
together upon the meaſures of executing 
our commiſſion, which we were reſolved 
to do with exact juſtice and integrity. Sup- 
poſe further, what has been ſhown not to 
be the real fact, but in order to make our 
caſe the ſtronger for our preſent purpoſe, 
let us ſuppoſe that men had been hitherto 
utterly deſtitute of Freewill, but guided in 
all their motions by an external influence ; 
and their ſentiments and diſpoſitions thrown 
upon them, without their own act, by the 
impulſe of neceſſary cauſes ; but at the 
moment when we entered upon our office, 
this influence and impulſe were taken off, 
and they were put into the condition of 
common men, whom we have converſed 
with in the world : how ſhould we pro- 
ceed to manage with them. 
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In the firſt place it may be preſumed we 


ſhould agree upon a general amneſty for | 
the paſt, in conſideration of the force they 


had lain under; and in the next, we 


| f . . 
ſhould contrive meaſures for their future 


well-being, and finding them in poſſeſſion 


of powers of action, together with liberty 


to uſe them, we ſhould ſtady to turn their 


Freewill into courſes moſt advantageous to 
the community. If we ſaw vices and ma- 
lignancy among them, we might probably 


feel an abhorrence and deteſtation - thereof, 
for I do not ſuppoſe ourſelves. diveſted of 
the moral ſenſes we had acquired before, 
but this ſentiment would be like that aver- 
ſion we have to ſpiders, toads and adders, 
who did not make themſelves what they 
are, but received their venom and uglineſs 


from the hand of nature ; yet I hope we. 


ſhould be too equitable to puniſh any man 
merely becauſe we did not like his looks, 
unleſs where thoſe looks manifeſted a bad- 
neſs of heart, productive of miſchief to 
himſelf or his neighbours, and then we 
ſhould apply ſuch puniſhments, notes of 

| infamy, 
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infamy, or cenſures, as we judged moſt 
proper for preventing his ill qualities from 
breaking forth into a&, or ſpreading the 
contagion elſewhere, thirking our proceed- 
ings juſtifiable by their expedience, and 
regulating the meaſure of our puniſhments 
by their ſeveral aptneſs to anſwer the pur- 
poſe intended. 


F. 38.-If then we find that human rea- 


ſon, when acting moſt conformably to our 


ideas of prudence and equity, would reſtrain 


depravity, from whatever ſources ariſing, 
by adequate puniſhments, why ſhould we 
rraign the juſtice of God for proceeding in 
the like manner? For he beholds the 
works of his hands, and diſcerns whereof 
they are made, nor is he unacquainted with 
the operations and -uſes of ſecond cauſes: 
He has msde moral evil the general, and, 
as ſome believe, the ſole fountain of natu- 

ral 


* It is a very orthodox tenet, that pain and miſery 
were brought into the world, as well among the brute 
as the rational creation, by the fall of Adam. And 
the ancient Mythologifts give us a deſcription of their 
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ral: He has given man freedom to chooſe 


between good and evil: He knows that 


, vices 


golden age, ſimilar to that of paradiſe, exempt from 
both evils. * Yet though they have made the moral 
eoeval with the natural, they ſeem not to have ſup- 
poſed them effects of one another; but both co-effeds 
of the ſame cauſe, to wit, the gradual decay of nature 


in her three changes, from the golden age to the ſilver, 


from ſilver to braſs, and from thence to iron. The 
Philoſophers appear to have held natural evil the con- 
ſequence of moral; which opinion we may ſuppoſe 
they founded upon the divine Goodneſs, from whence 
nothing evil could. proceed, but the creatures brought 
it upon themſelves by the perverſe uſe of their powers. 
But then they conceived this attribute muſt require, 


that the natural evil ſhould reſult from the moral of 


that particular creature upon whom it fell: for they 
could not underſtand it conſiſtent with goodneſs that 
any one ſhould ſuffer for the failings of another, This 
led them into the notion of a pre-exiſtent ſtate, wherein 
every man, by his misbehaviour, may have rendered 


himſelf obnoxious to the misfortunes he undergoes in 


the preſent. 


I need not remark. the abſurd. conſequences that . 
would follow from this doctrine ſupported upon theſe 


grounds: which muſt with equal reaſon infer a pre- 


exiſtence for the brute creation too, down to the 
piſmire,, the maggot, the new-found polypus, and 
{carce-perceptible puceron he devours, together with 
a rationality therein, rendering them capable of moral 
good and evil. Becauſe though we can account for 


the diſtreſſes of men, the maimed and diſtempered . 


Demerit. 
vices will abound among them, which will 
influence them to uſe their freedom to per- 

| nicious 


of children, from the derivation of original fin : ypt 
that ſin being never extended to the animals, will not 
account for the ſufferings brought upon them by their 
tyrannical lord, imperial man, by their fellow ſubjects, 
by weather, or accidents. I ſay, I need not urge this 
objection, the doctrine of Pre-exiſtence being now 
univerſally exploded. For every old woman knows 
the ſoul of the child was created at the very inftant 
when the mother firſt felt herſelf quick. And any 
body may ſee with half an eye, that if we had all 
exiſted a hundred years ago, ſome or other of us muſt 
have remembered it. Beſides, if we would not beat a 
dog, unleſs for ſome fault he may be ſenſible of, who 
can imagine we ſhould be puniſhed ourſelves, without 
letting us know for what? But the moſt ſolid argu- 
ment againſt Pre-exiſtence ariſes from its uſeleſsneſs: for 
what is paſt and gone we have nothing to do with, our 


171 


concern lies only with the future, and it behoves us to ; 


ſhape our behaviour in ſuch- manner as may make our 
condition happy hereafter. If we could demonſtrate 
our Pre- exiſtence ever ſo clearly, we could not expect 
to know what paſſed with us in that ſtate, nor gather 


| from thence a fund of experience whereon to build 


obſervations for regulating our future conduct. There- 
fore this ſubject is not worth our taking into conſidera- 
tion at all; and without © conſidering, we can ſee no 
proofs of its reality, and without proofs it would not 
become us to believe it; and what does not become us 
to believe, there can be no harm in running down with 
exclamation or ridicule. The like may be ſaid of the 
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nicious purpoſes, and has appointed puniſh. 
ment as one of the ſprings to operate upon 


Pre or Poſt- exiſtence of animals, which if we could 
diſcover, would neither do us any ſervice, nor enable 
us to do them any. And the ſame method might be 
proper in other caſes, by refuſing to puzzle our thoughts 
with curious ſpeculations, which if a to che 
utmoſt can do no good. 

Nor would our author be diſpleaſed to have it ene 
tiſed upon himſelf: for there are things uſeful to ſome, 
which are not ſo, but rather miſchievous to others; 


and he has been forced ſometimes to enter upon ſub- 


jects that might ſcandalize the ſcrupulous, or hurt the 
unwary, to whom he hopes to give better content, 
when he can recover the matters before mentioned to 
have been communicated by Plato from the Cilician: 


but this muſt be a work of time. In the mean while, 


he would be glad that every one would follow him in 
the diſcuſſion of ſuch points as they find ſuited to their 
taſte or liking, paſſing lightly over the reſt, as the 
wanton rovings of a ſpeculative fancy. For my friend 
Search, to do bim juſtice, has an honeſt heart, and 
would willingly give offence to nobody, but diſpenſe 
his wares about in quarters where they might at leaſt 


be harmleſs. But, as he has obſerved in a diſcourſe 
upon this topic with his vehicular conductor, the an- 
tients, delivering their lectures by word of mouth, 


could adapt their ſubjects to their audience, reſerving 
their eſoteries for adepts, and dealing out exoteries on- 
ly to the vulgar; whereas we moderns having no other 
channel of communication than the preſs, muſt throw 
Out both ſorts to the mercy of every man that can 
raiſe the pence to buy a copy, or has a friend of whom 
he can borrow one, 


the 


the human mind for reſtraining the growth 
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of wickedneſs, and preventing its bad ef- 
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ſects. Can we then doubt that he will em- 


ploy all the ſprings of action in thoſe uſes, 
and upon thoſe occaſions wherein he in his 
wiſdom judges them reſpectively proper ? 
or what rule of juſtice does he violate yu ſo 
doing ? | | 
Why he permitted veel ny is a con- 
fideration quite foreign to the preſent ſub- 
jet, and can only produce that entangle- 
ment naturally conſequent upon blending 
diſcuſſions of different natures together: 
for whether we can reconcile that permiſ- 


ſion with our ideas, or no, ſtill evil being 


once permitted, becomes a foundation for 
juſtice to ward off the bad effects that might 
enſue from it: for juſtice cannot ſtand at 
variance with goodneſs, nor can one ever 
forbid what the other recommends. 

As the judge paſſes ſentence upon the 
houſe-breaker and the aſſaſſin, not in ani- 
moſity to them, but in regard to the honeſt 
man, that he may fleep quietly in his bed, 
and 80 about his lawful ocaafions without 


hazard 


hazard of his life: ſo God puniſhes the 

wicked not in wrath and deteſtation, bot in 
' mercy and loving-kindneſs, many times to 
the delinquent himſelf, but always either to 
him or his fellow-creatures. 

Therefore to the queſtion, Who hath 
ever reſiſted his will? Why then doth he 
puniſh ? It may be anſwered, To ſecure the 
further accompliſhment of his will, and to 
effect his gracious purpoſes towards thoſe 
' whom he intended to preſerve from the like 
wickedneſs, or the pernicious conſequences 


ſpringing. therefrom: views wherein we 


cannot find the leaſt tincture of injuſtice or 
arbitrary rn * 


F. 39. But it is not EMT to Fai the 
ways of God, unleſs we endeavour likewiſe 
to obviate the perverſe conſequences men 
ſometimes draw from the will of God being 
conſtantly fulfilled. F or, fay they, if that 
will always take place, then we have no 
will of our own, being pinned down to one 
particular manner of proceeding,” * R 


is his will ſhould be taken. - | 
| Bat 
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But if human action were neceſſary, as 
indeed it is not, we have ſeen that would 
not excuſe iniquity from puniſhment, as 
being an application of the proper cauſe for 
preventing the growth and miſchiefs oſ it; 
and this perſuaſion ſufficiently inculcated, 
would neceſſarily, if the operation of mo- 
tives be neceſſary, drive them into a courſe 
of thinking and acting productive of hap- 
pineſs; and if they attain the poſſeſſion of 
this treaſure, tis not much matter whether 
they apprehend themſelves procuring it by 
neceſſary or voluntary agency: therefore they 

will 


© *Squire Search in this place probably had a view to 
the diſpute that happened upon the road ſome time ago 


| between him and Doctor Hartley, The ſquire, it 
the ſeems, in his chapter on the cauſes of action, had 
viſe aſſigned the mind herſelf for the efficient cauſe of all 
| we do: this the doctor would not allow; for he gave 
* the following account of the matter. The human 
ing body, ſays he, is à collection of little threads or fibres 
hat curiouſly bound up together; among which the Ether 
it inſinuates throughout every part of our frame, diſpo- 
no ſing itſelf into ſtrings running croſs-wiſe between the 
one ſides of the interſtices wherein it lies. When objects 
1 Krike upon our ſenſes, they agitate the fibres of the or- 


gan whereon they fall : which agitation puts the ethe- 
nal ſtcings contiguous to them into little tremours, 
3 called 


176 


machine. 


Dun 


will do well to contemplate the potaleihe an- 
nexed to evil-· doing; for it will do them good 
one way or other, if not as exhortation to 
work upon a free agent, at leaſt as a ſalu- 
tary medicine to AP the diſorders f in their 


But 


called by him Vibratiuncles. As the ſtrings commu- 
nicate with one another all over our body, the fote 
ſaid vibratiuncles excite others correſpondent to them 
in the ftrings lying about the nerves of our muſcles, 
thereby agitating thoſe nerves, which produce a con- 
traction in the muſcles, and cauſe them to move the 
limbs. The tremours in the firſt mentioned ſtrings he 
ſtiles ſenſory vibratiuncles, and in the latter motory vi- 
bratiuncles. Thus the doctor acknowledges all hu- 
man action neceſſary, being performed by the me- 
chanical running of vibratiuncles from the ſenſory to 
the motory, without any intervention of the mind to 
aſſiſt in the operation. He allows indeed that the vi- 
bratiuncles, in their paſſage, touch at the ſeat of the 
mind, where they leave information of the way they 
are going, and of the external objects exciting them, 
ſo the mind, having continual notice of what is doing, 
fancies herſelf the author of all that is done ; whereas 
in reality ſhe fits an idle ſpectator only, not an agent 
of our actions; like the fly upon the chariot-wheel, 
aſcribing to her own proweſs, the mighty clouds 1 

duſt ſhe ſees raiſed around her. | 
Now, my couſin Search not having ſtudied anatomy, 
thought himſelf no match at argument for the learned 
phyſician, fo declined entering the lifts with him, but 
WEL 
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But an event being agreeable to the will 
of another, does not always hinder it from | 
being the choice of our own will too: what 
Ido by the command of a ſuperior, while 
I pay him a chearful and ready obedience, 


is done by the will of both. *Tis lucky, 
you 


4 


177 


propoſed a feigned iſſue to be tried by the country, in 


imitation of thoſe directed out of chancery, upon the 
following caſe. Mr. Jeffery Dolittle, a gentleman of 


tolerable capacity and good repute among his neigh- 
bours, departed this life in an unuſual manner; for one 
morning after breakfaſt his perceptive or ſpiritual part 
was taken from him miraculouſly, without any diſeaſe, 
diſorder, accident, or diflocation of any ſingle particle 
either in the groſſer or finer part of his material frame. 
The queſtion is, how this defunct or mere machine 
would behave? Both parties agree, that the pulſe 
would continue to beat, the lungs to play, the animal 
ſecretions to be carried on, the vibratiuncles to traverſe 
to and fro, as before, and that by dinner- time the 
tongue and palate might come into that ſtate which 
affects us with hunger; yet the perceptive mind being 
gone, there would be no uneaſineſs for want of vic- 
tuals, nor perception of the objects round about. But 
Search, in his declaration, avers, that it would not 
walk down ſtairs, ſit down to table, carve the meats, 
converſe with the company, nor give its opinion upon 
the conduct of the miniſtry, uſefulneſs of the militia, 
or whether Nivernois comes in good earneſt to con- 


clude, or only to amuſe us. The doctor in his plea 


inſiſts, that it would do all this, and every thing elſe 
N 3 
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you ſay, I ftand- fo diſpoſed, For I muſt 


have done the thing had I been ever ſo de- 
firous of the contrary: ſo I am in the con- 


dition of a man ſitting in a room where the 


doors are locked upon him without his per- 


_— it; he is 2 a priſoner, though 


that might be expected from a reaſonable creature, and 


joined. 5 
But it being difficult preſently to ee a zuy 
who would conſent to be ſhut up without victuals, 
drink, or candle, until they ſhould agree upon a ver- 
dict, the litigants ſtruck up a compromiſe in the mean 
time, that each ſhould jog on his own way without 
interruption from the other. For, ſays Search, I ſup- 
poſe, doctor, we both aim at doing ſome good-toman- 
kind by our labours : now if we can effect our put- 
poſe, tis not a farthing matter by what procels the 
operation goes on. Whether we can draw fuch ſcratches 
upon paper, as that the rays reflected therefrom ſhall 
raiſe vibratiuncles in the reader, which ſhall inform 
him of ſalutary theorems, that will better the-condi- 
tion of his mind, and beget motary vibratiuncles that 
will put his limbs into a courſe of action moſt con- 
ducive to his benefit ; or whether, by the ordinary me- 
© thods of conviction, inſtruction, and exhortation, we 
can ſpur him on to uſe his n 
moſt beneficial to himſelf. 
Purſuant to this compromiſe, we ſee in the text be- 
fore us, that our author, ſo he can work a- perſuaſion 
productive of happineſs, does not care ne: my 


rates by free or necellary agency. ho 


well-bred gentleman. And upon this __ iſſue was 
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he does not feel his confinement, becauſe 


he happens to chooſe the only thing in his 
power, that is, to ſtay where he is. 

But what if I do a good office for an ac- 
quaintance to whom I owe no obligation, 
nor have other inducement than good 
nature? do not I gratify his will and my 
own at the ſame time? Or what if an art- 
ful politician, who can ſee through and 
through me, leads me dextroully to co- ope- 
rate with his deſigns: although the iſſue 


ſhould fall out beſide or contrary to my in- 


tention, Mill the ſteps I am made to take by 


his management were the work of my own ; 
will, So when God puts in uſe the proper 


cauſes for producing an event, we need not 
fear but he will adapt them ſo wiſely as that 
they ſhall not fail to accompliſh his will; 
nevertheleſs, if among theſe cauſes there be 
the motives fit to work upon a free agent, 
the act performed is as compleatly the will 
of that agent, as if his ideas had derived 
from any other ſource, or been thrown up 


by the fortuitous declination of Epricurus's 


atoms. ; ö 
1 The 


Demerit: 
Ĩ be fallacy here lies in the ſame equi- 
vocation of language taken notice of in the 
foregoing pages, to which I refer any body 
who thinks it needful to reviſe what has 
been already offered: for the Will of God 


muſt be - fulfilled in no other ſenſe than 


what was abſolutely foreknown, or con- 
tained in the plan of Providence; muſt 
come to paſs, not by compulſion or neceſ- 
ſity, but by femoral of all hazard: to the 
contrary. lg 


F. 40. Another fond imagination may 
ſtart up in men's heads from the never- 


failing completion of the divine Will, as 


if it juſtißed them in all the follies they 
have been guilty of; for, ſay they, 'what- 
ever we have done muſt have been agree- 
able to the Will of God, becauſe having 


taken effect; for nothing has fallen out 
that was not ſo; therefore wherein have we 


done amiſs? for who hath ever reſiſted his 


Will? And they put this queſtion by way 


of defiance, to give any other than one cer- 
tain anſwer. | 


But 


# 
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Duett, 


But they deceive themſelves by their 


manner of wording the queſtion; for had 
it been aſked, who hath defeated his Will ? 
we could not have produced an inſtance, 
nor yet would it have ſerved their purpoſe, 
nor furniſhed an excuſe for their miſcon- 
duct that we could not : but who hath re- 


ſiſted his Will? is no ſuch unanſwerable 


queſtion ; for the Will may be reſiſted with- 
out ſucceſs, and then come to paſs not- 
withſtanding ; or it may be miſunderſtood, 
and in that caſe accompliſhed by the very 
endeavour to do ſomething contrary to it. 
Suppoſe you lend money to a friend 
upon his note; he being at a diſtance, and 
fully confiding in your honour, ſends you a 
letter with the value incloſed, only defiring 
you will burn the note, that your executors 
may not find it to charge him with the 
debt; but before you can fulfill his requeſt, 
ſomebody elſe finds the note, who having 
a ſpite againſt you, throws it into the fire 
with intention to diſable you from recover- 
ing the ſum contained in it; here he acts 
in direct oppoſition to your Will, his deſign 


* 1s 
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is nothing elſe than to croſs and thwart 


between the ſecret *, and declared Will, 
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you ; yet in ſo doing he does the very thing 
you will ſhould be done, and would have 
done yourſelf, if he had not been' before- 
hand with you. In like manner we may, 


and too frequently do, refiſt the Will of 


God, but by that very reſiſtance accompliſh 
it; for we act in the dark, ſcarce ever 
knowing what is his real Will, or that, its 


conſtant aim, the good of his creation, 


with the greateſt part whereof we have no 
viſible connection, nor the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of what concern their intereſts have with 


our proceedings. 
We have often heard of a diſtinction 


the 


Great miſchiefs and much enthuſiaſm have ariſen in 
the world, from pretending to pry into the ſecret Will. 
The very attempt is highly abſurd ; for can we fancy 
ourſelves wiſer than God, or cunning enough to find 


out what he purpoſely conceals ? Therefore we are 


conſtantly to eſteem that his Will, to which 'we are 
directed by the rules aſſigned us, or lights afforded. us: 
nor can any thing elſe be counted ſuch until verified 
by the event, and that will not juſtify our having pro- 
ceeded to accompliſh it. For though whatever has 


been permitted, was beſt to be done, becauſe Provi- 
| dence 
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the latter is ſo much as we can diſcover by 
the beſt uſe of our underſtanding, which 


being fallible, will ſometimes diſcover to 


us what is not the truth; yet this is the 
guide God has given us for our direction, 


and while we act conformably thereto, 


denee orders all things for the beſt; yet is this no plea 


for the tranſgreſſor: becauſe the merit of an action 
depends upon the ultimate point in view: whatever lies 


beyond, which could not be diſcerned, has no ſhare 


in the eſtimation. 

Tully relates a ſtory of one Jaſon of Phereu, who 
had an impoſtume upon his ſtomach, that could not be 
cured by any means or aſſiſtance he could procure. It 
became ſo troubleſome to him, that he grew tired of 
life; but having not learned the ſtoical doctrine of 
Suicide, he determined to diſpoſe of his life for the 


benefit of his country; ſo he entered into the wars, and 


put himſelf foremoſt in all dangerous enterprizes, In 
one of theſe he received a wound with a ſpear, which 
luckily opened the impoſtumation, and worked a per- 


183 


fect cure. Now had this wound been given in private | 


enmity inſtead of open war, every body would have 
condemned it as a crying enormity. For the intention 
whereon the view terminates, muſt denominate the 
deed : and though it was the Will of God to reſtore 
health and eaſe by this' means to the ſufferer, yet this 
object lying out of ſight could haye no effect to 
brighten the colour of the action. Nor could the Per- 
petrator be ſaid to do the Will of God, becauſe he 
acted in diſobedience to his declared Will, contained 
in the command, T hou ſhalt do no murder. | 


N 4 although 


* 
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although the event by diſappointing our en- 
deavours ſhould prove the ſecret Will to 
have been otherwiſe, nevertheleſs our honeſt, 
though miſtaken zeal for his ſervice, will 


ſtand approved in his fight, and engage h * 


bountiful favour towards us. 


Whereas on the other hand, if we per- 


verſely run counter to the admonitions of 
this guide, it will avail us nothing that our 
being permitted to take our courſe proves it 
agreeable to the ſecret Will; for God does 
not puniſh in anger, nor for having been 
_ diſappointed of his purpoſe ; a cauſe of re- 
ſentment which can never befall him ; but 
with the view of a phyſician who. pre- 
ſcribes a ſmart operation neceſſary to cure a 
diſtemper that would deſtroy the patient, 


or infect the neighbourhood : and if we re- 


gard our vicious diſpoſitions in this light, 


which is the true one, we muſt behold 


them with the ſame averſion we ſhould a 
loathſome diſeaſe, whether we apprehend 


it brought upon us by our own miſmanage- 


ment, or inflicted by the hand of heaven; 
which averſion once become hearty and 
a ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, may be truſted to take its ** for 
the effect it will have upon our conduct. 


§. 41. For it it is not ſo mat to give . 
right judgement upon what is paſt and can - 


not be undone, as to take right meaſures 


for the future. Therefore leſt any ſhould 


encourage themſelves in indolence, or 
wrong doing, under pretence that ſince the 
Will of God is always punctually fulfilled, 
whatever ſhall be done, good or bad, muſt 
be conformable to that Will, ſo they need 
not ſcruple to. take the courſes they like, 


being ſure to accompliſh it at all events: 


let them conſider, that ſince that Will ſhall 
take effect at all events, they may as well 
accompliſh it by doing right, as wrong, 
being equally ſure either way, that what 
they ſhall do will be the thing that was to 
come to paſs: if then the Will of God be 
done in both caſes, and they have their 
choice * in what manner they ſhall accom- 
pliſh 

For we may place the matter in this light, as hav- 
ing it in our option, with reſpe& to events within our 


power, to determine what ſhall be the Will of God. 


If 


inſtance: therefore where the powers of men are thoſe 
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plic it, had they not better chocſe the 


manner moſt advantageous to "themſelves, 


| than one Fer and deſtructive to 


r 
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ot any time we en bes the RS conks 
in act, we may know what is the Will of God in tha 


cauſes, we'may know that Will, by knowing the 


turns that human volition ſhall take; and wherever we 


can, by our reſolves, give the turn to our own volition, 
God leaves us at liberty to determine his Will. Nor 
is there greater abſurdity in this thought, than in con- 
ceiving a mother ' permitting her child to determine 
which way ſhe ſhall lead him, or a king his deſerving 


ſubject what title of honour he ſhall confer upon 


him. 

Suppoſe a man ſays to me, I got drunk laſt night; 
therefore it was the Will of God, becauſe done. In- 
deed I was bloody ſick this morning: but then it was 
beſt I ſhould be ſo, becauſe finding a place in the plan 
of Providence, Very well; but is this a reaſon why 
you ſhould get drunk again to night ? For if you keep 


fober, that will likewiſe be God's Will: and if you 


have no qualms to-morrow, that will be the beſt, be- 
cauſe obtaining a place in the ſame plan, Since then 
either way will conduct you ſurely to that ultimate 
beſt known only to God, why ſhould you not takethe 
cleaneſt, ſafeſt road, rather than involve yourſelf in 
the filth and dangers of debauchery ? Nor were the 
caſe different could you ſwallow ever ſo much with- 


| out being ſick or ſorry : nnn 
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Demerit. I 

For our buſineſs is to purſue our on 
tek intereſts; we have nothing to do with 
the ſecret Will ; that will work itſelf out 
without our ſollicitude to compleat it: the 
end aſſigned us to work out, is none other 
than our own happineſs, to be purſued care- 
fully and induſtriouſly, t to the 
lights afforded us. 

Good and evil lie before us; we have 
powers of action, with liberty to uſe them: 
if our powers at any time be limited, we 
have ſtill ſome ſcope to range in; if our 
paſſions, or evil habits abridge our liberty, 
ſtill we may ſtrive and ſtruggle againſt 
them :- in all caſes there is ſomething or 


other wherein we may exert our endea- 


vours ; let us then apply them where they 
may turn moſt to our benefit; but above 


ſenſe, and the. judgement of conſiderate perſons dil. 


ſuading exceſs, are an evidence you have reaſon to 
confide in, for the reality of miſchiefs you may not 
immediately diſcern. So you have no concern with 
that Will which is verified only by the event, but may 
conſult your own liking; provided you do not confine 
your regards to your preſent liking, but extend them 
to the 2 which you may vehemently 
diſlike, 

all 
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Fate. 


all beware of reducing qurfelves. to ſuch a 
| deplorable condition, as that eyen mercy 


and loving kindneſs muſt lay a heavy weight 


of puniſhment. upon us in order to n. 
"_—_— repoſe: be Þ 


4 42. There i is ill another quarter 5 
ie wilderneſs we have not yet explored, 
where the giant Fate ſtalks along with ir⸗ 
reſiſt#ble ſtrides, bearing e down the forreſt 
like tender blades of corn before him, 
forcing his paſſage through ramparts and 
rocks; the textures of human contrivance 


ate but as the dewy cobwebs of autumn 


acroſs his way; nor can Freewill find a 
place for the ſole of her foot among the 
heapy ruins wherewith., he belirewn the 


ground”, - 


But 


Upon my friend's ſhowing” me . this tranſition, 1 
recollected that a little before we had read together the 
poems of Offian the ſon of Fingal. I told him 1 
thought here was an inſtance of that ſympathy he has 
talked of ſo much, as being one principal channel by 
which we daily furniſh our imagination with motives, 
affections, ſentiments, and trains of thought. - I know, 


ſays I, the ſtar from whence you catched this ſpark of 


te 
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Fate. 
hut before we enter into an examination 
of the courſes of Fate, let us, according 
to our uſual cuſtom, endeavour to under- 
ſtand what is properly meant by the word. 
We find it often confounded with N eceſlity, 
| | k or 


{ 


the ſublime, Of the 1 rather, ſays he. But 
when we take a freſh ſympathy, it is apt to hang looſe 
upon us like Horace's purple rag, until e in 
time among the old trains. 

Theſe ſympathies, couſin Comment, are helpful to 
form and improve the ſtile: and it is neceſſary to 
ſtore in variety of them from different quarters, or elſe 
we ſhall be ſervile copiers inſtead of bold imitators. 
You are right, couſin Search, ſays I. But may not 
this variety be multiplied too far ? For where will you, 
find readers with the like variety of taſtes? And you 
have laid down, that when the trains ſuggeſted to an 
auditor are ſo diſſimilar to thoſe he has been accuſtom- 
ed to that they cannot poſſibly run into one another, it 
generates antipathy inſtead of ſympathy. But as you 
have managed the matter, there is. nobody who will, 
not find ſomething to excite this antipathy. The 
grave will be diſguſted to ſee you handle the moſt 
ſerious ſubjects in the air of a novel or a comedy: and 
the gay will find themſelves grievouſly diſappointed, 
when you draw them by the lure. of amuſement into a 
metaphyſical ſubtilty. And you know that what, 
nauſeates, hangs longer upon the palate than what is 
ſuitable to the taſte. 80 that by aiming to pleaſe 
every body, you will pleaſe nobody: becauſe there is 
nobody who will not think you either too profound or 

too 
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too playfull. Your remark, ſays he, Couſin, is juſt, 


| Fate. 


or the impulüwe operation of neceſſary 
cauſes: ſo the Stratonic and Democratic 
Atheiſts * underſtood. it, when they aſcribed 
E n : g . all 


provided I were to conſult Reputation only. But who 
knows but that by blending the airy and the abſtruſe, 


I may ſhow the contemplative that it is poſſible to be 


ſerious without being ſolemn, to purſue inventions 
without injury to truth, and give a looſe to imagina- 
tion without loſing one's underftanding : and if I have 
carried matters beyond bounds, they may proceed with 
better diſcretion. On the other hand, by 3 
about and pretending to amuſe, I may 5 — 

thoughtleſs unawares into a cloſetieſs of t = 


| which they uſed to dread, as being incompatible with 


Chearfulneſs. 


Thus the converſation ended, as converſations gene- 


rally do, each party retaining his own opinion. 


b They held atoms eternal and uncreated 3 and out 
of theſe, by their various colliſions, aſſortments, and 
adheſions, the ſouls of men, and all other productions 
were formed. Strato made his atoms ſentient, but in 
the loweſt degree, ſo as not to be capable of a com- 


pleat perception; yet that a multitude of them club- 


bing forces might produce the brighteſt Genius or ableſt 
Politician. 

Our Author has battled-both theſe people, ſhowing 
that Perception cannot be made up of what are no 
Perceptions; nor received by a number of atoms 
jointly, unleſs received entire by each of them ſingiy · 
For a ſound cannot be heard by a whole aſſembiy, 


without being heard by every one of the perſons com- 
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ELSE: 


| Hate, 
all events to Fate, that is, the actions of 
matter depending upon one another in a 
continued ſeries from all eternity and 


Homer's Moira crataia, ſtrong- handed fate, 


1901 


has been generally tranſlated by the Latin 


poets, dura Neceſitas, inflexible Neceſſity. 


poſing it : neither can whiſpers heard by a thouſand 
men, make together an audible voice. He obſerves 
further, that exiſtence belongs only to individuals; a 


compound being a number, or collection of ſubſtances, 


and having no other exiſtence than that of its parts. 


For if the king were to incorporate ſix hundred men 
into a regiment, there would not be ſix hundred and 


one Beings therefore, one for the regiment, and one 


for each of the men, inſtead of only ſix hundred there 


when a multitude of atoms run together to compoſe a 
human body, is there a Being more than there was 
before: nor would there be a Being loſt out of nature 
upon its diſſolution. But no man can doubt of his 
own exiſtence, or that he has a perſonality belonging 
to him diſtinct from all other Beings: for I can never 
ceaſe to be myſelf, nor become another perſon. There- 
fore there is one Being the more in nature for my 
exiſtence ; and were I annihilated there would be a 
Being the leſs. From hence he infers the individuality 
of the mind, or ſpirit of man, and conſequently its 
perpetual duration: for nature can only deſtroy com- 
pounds by diſſolving their parts, but individuals can - 
not be deſtroyed without a miracle, that is, an imme- 
date exertion of Omnipotence. 3 

But 


2 


were before; nor were he to break it again would 
their be a Being the leſs in his kingdom. So neither 
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vocabulary ; but apprehend that operations 
whereto they may be applicable, cannot 
upon that account be tiled the work of 
Fate, in propriety of language. The cir- 
culation of ſap in vegetables, the con- 
traction and dilatation of their fibres, the 
action of the ſun, air and mould, con- 
tributing to make them yield their ſeveral 
fruits, are all neceſſary agencies: yet when 


a man plants a peach-tree, can you pro- 


perly ſay it is therefore fated that he ſhall 
gather peaches and not plumbs or filberds 
therefrom ; or if he ſows oats in his field, 
does he think any thing of a fatality againſt 
his reaping wheat or barley? So neither if 
we knew a collection of atoms having mo- 
tions among them which muſt form a re- 
gular - world, ſhould we eſteem every 


thing 


But I conceive theſe two very different 
things in common underſtanding, if we 
may reckon Neceſſity as here uſed a com- 
mon idea, for I rather take neceſſary agency 
to be terms belonging to the ſpeculative 


Ins 
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N Fate. 
thing: fatal that might be produced by 
them. LORIE 


But Fate, n FIRE * Latin: 8 


ſignifying to ſpeak, muſt denote the word 
ſpoken by ſome intelligent Being, who has 


power to make his words good; ſo that 


whatever he ſays ſhall be done, will infal- 


libly come to paſs; and does not at all re- 


late to the cauſes or manner whereby it is 
accompliſhed, unleſs thoſe cauſes be made 


to act in conſequence of the word ſpoken. 


As to the Parcæ, ſuppoſed in heathen 


mythology to ſpin the thread of life, and 
by their ſeiſſars to determine the period of 
it, I ſhould underſtand this thread only to 
expreſs the ſeries of events befalling every 
man, not the ſeries of cauſes operating 
to bring them forth. And the Pagans 
ſeem unſettled in their notions concerning 


the author of Fate; ſometimes it is their 


Jove who fixes it by his arbitrary decree, 
as in the ill ſucceſſes of the Grecian army; 


© Yet Chry/tppus, Seneca, and the Stoics, f ſpeak in this 


ſtile, chereby extending the word to a ſenſe not belong- 
ing to it in common language. 5 


0. ſome- 


| . | 
: musste he Is. only an executive p 


| ſubordinate to the Parcz, compelled by 
their ſpinning, to do or permit What he 
does not like, as in the death of Sarpedon'* 
However, leaving them to their own 
_ imaginations, with us who acknowledge 
one ſupreme Governour ſubordinate to no- 
thing nor controulable by any other Power, 
Fate or Deſtiny, muſt be the ſame with 
the decree of the Almighty ; I nor can we 
doubt that whatever he has decreed wi 
not fail of coming to pals. g 


F. 43. But this decree works no effect 
of itſelf, being no efficient cauſe; for if 
you order your ſervant to do a thing, the 
| buſineſs is done by the efficacy of his 
action, not of your's; a command given to 


a GIO, we ſhall acknowledge com- 


4 And ſometimes himſelf bees to their 1 for 
we learn from Ovid, that he remembered a time in the 
boſom of fate, wherein the ſea, the earth, and im- 
perial palace of heaven ſhould be wrapt in flames : Yet 
it ſeems he knew ſo little the certainty of that time, 
that he was afraid the madneſs of Phacton ** any 
ticipate it. 
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pulfive therefore if any man kriows of 4 


dectee iſſuedd from the Almighty concern- 
ing ſomething he is to do, I ſhall never 
adviſe Him to ſtrive againſt it, nor think 
himſelf at liberty to do'the contrary, = 


But it is not this kind of decrees that 
are fu ppoſed to generate Fatality, which 
ariſes from thoſe unknown to us, confining 
our actions to the courſe ſuited for bringing 
forth the deſtined event: yet even in this 
caſe it is not the word ſpoken and never 
heard by us, but ſomething conſequent 
upon it that impoſes the Fatality. We are 
told indeed, that God faid, Let there be 
Light, and there was Light; yet we can- 
not imagine the Light ſprung forth with- 


out ſome exertion of Omnipotence to pro- 


duce it; for when afterwards he faid, Let 
us make' man after our on image, neverthe- 
leſs man was not made until he moulded 


the duſt of the earth into a human body, 5 


and breathed thereinto the breath of life: 
therefore when we ſay God created all 
things by his word, we do not underſtand 
that they produced themſelves out of non- 

O 2 entity, 


Fate. 


19 entity, in obedience to the order given“, 
but intend only to expreſs the facility. 


wherewith the divine operations are per- 
formed ſimilar to that of a man in authority, 
cauſing what he pleaſes to be done upon 


the word of command. : 


Very true, you ſay: "acdody imagines 
the ſound of words ſpoken can work. any 
thing. But when God pronounces his de- 
ere, he accompanies it with ſome act of 
power efficacious and irreſiſtible to enforce 
the execution : or he watches over the 


tendency of ſecond cauſes, and turns, them 
by his ſecret influence to co-operate to- 
wards bringing forth the deſtined event: in 


both caſes he abridges human, liberty ; for | 
what is ordained muſt inevitably come to 
paſs; nor can all the art or power of. man 
turn it aſide; for the Fatality hanging oyet 


us confines our choice to one certain train 


of objects, or by privately counteraCting us, 
baffles our utmoſt endeavours, when turned 
the contrary way. 


2 Nor that this order was an efficient cauſe of their 
exiſtence. 


This 
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F. 44. This ſeems to be the ordinary 
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way of confidering this matter, and the | 


concomitant exertion of power makes the 


difference between a Decree and a Com- | 
mand, for both are ſuppoſed to proceed 
from the word of God. We are told, he 


ſaid, Let there be Light, and there was light: 
we are likewiſe told, that he ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt not murther ; thou ſhalt not teal ; thou 
ſhalt not commit adultery ; nevertheleſs men 
do ſtill murder and ſteal, and commit 
adultery, notwithſtanding the word ſpoken. 


So the word of God operates nothing of 


itſelf when delivered as a command, nor. 
unleſs when delivered as a decree : becauſe 


in the latter caſe only, it is accompanied 


with an exertion of Omnipotence, or a 
determination to exert it when occaſion 
ſhall require. 

But the idea of a determination, to ufe 


power whenever requiſite for accompliſh- 


ing a decree, ariſes from our narrow con- 


ception of the proceedings of God taken 


from our own manner of proceeding, as ob- 
ferved already in F. 20. and the latter part 
| O 3 of 


ook FO. 8 

of $::29. For when we reſolye upon the 
compaſſing of any diſtant purpoſe, we can 

ſcarce ever lay our meaſures ſo ſurely but 


175 that they may fail of the iſſue intended; fa 
we are forced to watch over and correct 
them from time to time as we ſhall find 


occaſion ; or accidents may intervene which 


will require our further endeavours to pre- 


vent their defeating our deſign; or many 
times we know not what meaſures are pro- 


per until we have ſeen the tendency of other 


cauſes, and conduct of other perſons any 
ways affecting the end we have in view; 
and then we muſt employ ſuch power and 


ſkill as weare maſters of, in order to bring 


things into the train we would have them 


take. From this experience of ourſelves, 


we are led to think the ſame of the Al- 
mighty, whom we Conceive as having 
deſtined certain particular events, but in 
general left the powers of nature and free 


agents to take their own courſe, until they 


chance to take a tendency contrary to his 


deſigns, and then he controuls and turns 


- them 


Fate. | 
| a= by his ſecret influence, ſo as to make 

them co-operate, therewith. rn 

Now a little reflection may ſhow bow: 
injurious this notion is to the wiſdom and 
power of God, repreſenting him as fixing 
indeed upon certain purpoſes, but uncertain 
in what manner they ſhall be brought to 
paſs, until the tendency his ſecond cauſes 
ſhall happen to take points out the mea- 
ſures neceſſary for turning them into their 
deſtined courſe ; and thus giving chance a 
ſhare in. the government of the world, 
liable indeed to his controul, but working 
of herſelf whenever he does not interfere, 
and even furniſhing employment for his 
wiſdom and power, by the errors ſhe com- 
mits. 


§. 45. But when we conſider, that all 
events, as well thoſe eſteemed fortuitous 
as others, muſt proceed from certain cauſes, 
which derived their exiſtence and efficacy 
mediately or immediately from the firſt ; 
and when we contemplate his Omniſcience, 
n to every thing that can be ſup- 
0 4 1 2 


_ with the remoteſt and minuteſt ca 
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pole the object of knowledge, we halt 
find reaſon. to convince -us that nothing 
comes to paſs unlefs in conſequence of ſome 
act of his; and that whenever he acts, he 
knows precifely what he does, together 


to reſult from his doings. 


For what bounds ſhall we ſet to his in- 
telligence? If our own lies confined within 


a ſmall compafs, it is owing to the ſcan- 
tineſs of our organs, thoſe neceſſary inſtru- 


ments of our perception. We have but 


two hands, ſo can touch no more than they 
will reach to; we have eyes only before 
us, ſo can behold no further than half the 


cirele ſurrounding us: the tablet of our 


memory, the chart of our imagination; the 


line of our reflection, have their appointed 


meaſures, ſo we can recollect, or calculate, 


or contemplate no more than the ideas they 


contain. 
But God perceives not by organs, neither 


meditates by animal ſpirits, or the little 


fibres of the brain, nor receives his notices 
by channels, whoſe number or contents 
5 might 


but 


out 


gas 


Fate. 
might be computed, ſo as to determine the 


preciſe quantity they are capable of con- 


yeying. What then is there to ſet the 
limitation to his knowledge; or by what 
rule or meaſure can we aſcertain the bounds ? 
Can he comprehend a million of ideas, and 
no more? Does he clearly diſcoyer all 
events to happen within the enſuing cen- 
tury, and no longer? Do the concerns of 


empires ſo occupy his thoughts, that he 


bas none to ſpare for the peaſant, the 
labourer, or the beggar ? Are the affairs of 
men ſo burthenſome to his mind, that he 
has no room to think of the mouſe and the 


wren, the emmet and the mite, the green 


myriads of the peopled graſs, the many- 
tribed weeds of-the field, or the dancing 


motes that glitter in the noontide beams ? 


Since then we know of no boundaries 


to circumſcribe the divine Omniſcience, 
but that it may extend to every thing with- 
ont overlooking any thing, and diſcern re- 
moteſt conſequences in their preſent cauſes, 


why ſhould we ſcruple to admit that he 


gave being to thoſe cauſes with a view to 
their 
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cheir conſequenoes? and on the formation 
of a world diſpoſed his ſubſtances, ma- 
terial and ſpiritual, with ſuch properties, 
powers, ſituations, motions and ideas, as 
. ſhould produce the exact ſeries of events 
be intended to bring for?: 

In this caſe there is no occaſion nor room 
for controuling or altering the operation of 
ſecond cauſes, they being already adjuſted 
to anſwer all the purpoſes they were deſtined 
to compleat. And if there be ſupernatutal 


interpoſitions (which I neither affirm nor 
deny) we cannot ſuppoſe them made upon 


_ unforeſeen emergencies to ſupply defects in 
the original contrivance, but comprized 
therein, as being judged proper for mani- 
feſtation of the divine power and govern» 
ment to intelligent creatures, and worked 
up into one uniform plan, together with 
the operations of ſecondary agents. 


F. 46. In this view of the œconomy « 
Providence, we ſee that any abſolute de- 
eree ot ſecret fatality to enforce the execu- 


on of a deſign againſt the tendency of 
| | ſecond 
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ſecond cauſes to turn it aſide, muſt be ſu- 
. perfluous, ptoviſion being already made in 
perfect wiſdom for every event which is to 
lake effect by diſpoſition of the cauſes p- 
per to give it birth, nor will any of thoſe 
cauſes deviate into another tendency than 
that they were calculated to take. 
Thas it appears, that all things fall out 
according to the will and diſpoſition of God, 
and conformably to the ſcheme of his Pro- 
vidence, working for the moſt part, if not 
always by the miniſtry of material or vo- 
luntary agents: but the methods whereby 
this miniſtry is conducted are various. 
Some parts of the plan are accompliſhed 
by the choice and induſtry of man, inſti- 
gated thereto by appetites, judgements, 
imaginations, deſires, obligations, dangers, 
and other motives ; other parts are exe- 
cuted by the ſtated laws of nature, ſuch as 
the inſtin& * of brutes, action of the ele- 
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1 Which, we have ſeen in a former note, is ſome- 1 
* thing between neceſſary and free Agency; but in ge- | 11 
1 neral eſtimation, ſeems ranked under the former. And _ mm 
of what we do ourſelves without reflection, or conſciouſ- 4 | | 8 
p neſs, is commonly ſtiled mecbanical, | ll 


ments, "If 


ments, powers of vegetation, qualities of 
_ foils, changes of ſeaſons, and viciflitudes 


upon the ſituations * of ſubſtances, and 
their mutual applications upon one another, 


j ; | 
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of night and day; and others brought 
about by the courſes of fortune dependant 


to us accidental and uninveſtigable. 
But what proceeds from the two firſt of 


theſe cauſes, we do not uſually aſcribe to 
the hand of Fate: for nobody looks upon 


it as a Fatality that laſt winter is now ſue- 


ceeded by ſummer ; that the days are long, 
the air warm, the corn and fruits begin to 
ripen, for all theſe are natural, nor could 


any body expect things ſhould have fallen 
out otherwiſe. So neither do we think a 


parent fated to put his ſon out 'to ſchool, 


The powers of ſecond cauſes belong to Nature 
but their concurrence, or coming to where they may 


operate, lies within the province of Fortune. That 


flame ſhould burn wood is nothing ſtrange: but that 
the candle ſhould be left cloſe to the wainſcot was 


unlucky. So we know well enough there are cauſes | 


in nature capable of raiſing a ſtorm : but that they 
ſhould be ready at hand to raiſe it with violence, and 


drive it upon our foreſts, or our houſes, * the 


misfortune, 


* 
* 


Fate. 


education, and his choice and. judgement 
directed him to the proper: methods for 
effecting it. * 

Therefore ts laſt claſs o conkis oth. 
remains for the province of Fate, to wit, 
ſuch whoſe operations are fortuitous and 


unaccountable, that is, beyond the reach 


of human foreſight and ſagacity to diſ- 
cover; nevertheleſs they muſt have ſome 
certain ſprings and iſſues, as well as the 
motions of nature or actions of men. 


1 
— * 


§. 47. Thus the ſame events lie under 
the diſpoſal of Fate and of Fortune, and 
both terms take their riſe from our manner 
of conceiving things. Chance is no agent 
nor power, but the creature only of ima- 
gination, deriving its birth from our igno- 
rance ; for when we ſee cauſes at work; 
but know not their tendency, we ſay it is a 
chance what they will produce: therefore 


that which is chance to one man may be 
none to another, who has better informa- 


for. it was his deſire to give him a good 
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* Pate." 
| ti or ttt jidgeinent to diſcern the wi 
hing ate taking. 
If @ die were t6 be wat, Og 
would be produced by the motions of the 
thrower's arm, the ſhape of the box, in- 
cgſualities of the table; and other itiper- 
ceptible circumſtances, 'of which we can 
mike no eſtimate; therefore we derm it to 
he under the power of Chance ; but were 
the caſt to determine between two male- 
factors which of them fhould ſuffer, we 
ſhould then tHink it a matter worthy refer- 
ring to the ſupreme- diſpoſer of all events, 
for the-lot cometh from the Lord ; yet ſtill 
being uncertain what means he will em- 
ploy, or what effect they ſhall take, we 
attribute the deciſion to his Will or Decree, 


cauſes lying between his firſt aun 
and thoſe now in act. 
Therefore Fate and Fortune ſeem for the 


moſt part to claim a concutrent juriſdiction, 


many tracts lying within the province of 
both: and under this apprehenſion we ex- 


preſs ourſelves upon common oeca ſions; 


for 


ſkipping over that undiſcernible chain of 


Fate. | 
for when we hear of a man falling in battle, 
we ſay indifferently, it was his Fate, or his 
Fortune to be flain ; and of à young per- 
ſon intended to be ſent abroad, but un- 
certain in what buſineſs, or what place he 
may find opportunities for ſettling, we ſay, 
it is doubtful where his lot may fall, where 
fortune may carry him, or his fate or 
deſtiny fix him. 0 

But to Which of theſe powers we - hall 
aſcribe the influence, depends upon the 
objects we, take into contemplation: while 
we regard only the ſecret. ſprings: and un- 
foreſeen. incidents which may affect an 
event, we deem it in the hand of For- 
tune: but when we look on further to that 
intelligent Being, who is the diſpoſer of all 
events, we conceive that thoſe ſprings will 
work, and incidents fall _ wan to 
his direction and decree. | | % 

Nevertheleſs it is anda as we ob- 
ſerved before, that a decree will work nb. 
thing without an application of power to 
enforce the execution of it, and when 
ſuch application has been made by proviſion 

of 


| 
| 
J 
1 


—A 
| of the proper means for bring ing an event 


Fate. 


do paſs, a decree or declaration of the put- 


poſe intended becomes needleſs : for the 


requiſite meaſures being once taken, will 


have their effect, whether any word be 
ſpoken concerning them or no. There- 
fore the iſſues of things proceed, and for- 
tune derives her efficacy, from the proviſion 


not the decree of the Almighty, from the 


work of his hand, not the word of his 


mouth; and this latter, if any ſuch there 
were, added nothing to the acts of Omni- 


potence, but muſt be delivered for ſome 


| giher purpoſe than to enfure the —_ 


ſpeak. after the manner of men; for it being 
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160 48. Hence it appears, char: in akon 
nde Fate, Decree or Deſtiny,; we 


cuſtomary with us, whenever we reſolye 
upon ſome diſtant work, to declare our 


intentions to perſons under our influence, 


who may aſſiſt in compleating it, and to 


fix a determination in our minds Which may 
render us vigorous, and keep us watchful 
A, ht ; E in 


AM 


5 Fate. 
in the proſecution, we conceive of God as 
making the like declared or mental deter- 


priſes within the plan of his Providence. 


Then again, being ſenſible this deter- 
mination cannot operate upon the courſes 


of fortune as a command, yet that ſome- 
thing muſt operate to put them in motion, 
and being unable to trace, or even to con- 
ceive a chain of cauſes extending from the 
firſt formation of the plan to all theſe mul- 
tifarious events, we cannot help acknow- 
ledging muſt come to paſs by the divine 
appointment, we get an obſcure idea of an 
irreſiſtible force, a ſomething we cannot 


explain nor account for its exiſtence, 


which we call a Fatality, which perpetually 
hangs over ſecond cauſes, conſtraining their 
motions, or like an adamantine wall, con- 
fining them within their appointed courſe, 
from whence they would have a natural 


propenſity to deviate. Thus Fatality be- 
comes disjoined from the decree, and loſes 


the proper import belonging to it by its 


derivation, being now no longer a fatum 


P or 


mination with regard to every ſpot he com- 
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N Fate. 

or word ſpoken, but one knows not well 
what; an emanation from it, like light from 
the ſun- beams, a power without an agent 
to exert it; for when God has ſpoken, his 
action ceaſes, and the Fatality is a conſe- 


quence of what he has ſaid. - 


That this is the ſenſe, if a ſenſe it may 
be called, that men ordinarily affix to the 


term, appears by the Atheiſts employing it, 


who acknowledge no intelligent Being who 


might Fari, that is, ſpeak or iſſue a decree: 
for being called upon to aſſign a cauſe for 


the laws and eſtabliſhments of nature, they 
aſcribed them to a blind Fatality, working 
upon the maſs of matter throughout the 


- univerſe, and driving it into a regular form. 


But if we regard etymology, a blind fata- 


lity is as abſurd an expreſſion as that of a 


dumb decree, or an unintended deſign. 
The Epicureans alone diſcarded Fate upon 
a moſt unphiloſophical principle, that 
events may enſue, ſuch as the declination 
of atoms, without any prior cauſe what- 
ever to produce them : but all who ad- 
mitted an eternal Firſt Cauſe, whether in- 


telligent 
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| telligent or unſentient, ſeem to have enter- 
L tained a notion of Fatality. 

L This confuſed and indeterminate notion 
$ opened the door to judicial Aſtrology *, for 
- though the ſtars were ſuppoſed by their po- 
C ſitions to affect the lives of men, I never 
yet heard it attempted to be ſhown in what 
: manner, or by what mediums they ope- 
rated : but a conformity being once fancied 
0 between the ſucceſſes of human tranſactions 
: and aſpects of the heavenly bodies, it was a 
[ ſhort way to talk of a Fatality, though 
\ nobody could tell why, or how, or by 
1 what channels the connection ſhould be 
e effected. 
. The like may be ſaid of the Parcæ, 
- whoſe ſinging anſwers to the decree utter- 
4 4 : 
F And to the Art Magic, and Prognoſtications by 
| dreams, omens, prodigies, prickings into the bible, 
n ſtrangers in the candle, ſcreechings of owls, influences 
it of a rainy, Friday upon the following week, and other 
the like trumpery, maintained by the Stoics in Tully's 
P Divination, and by our modern old women in the 
[- nurſery. For all theſe are not eſteemed as Revelations, 
. but as a conſent or ſympathy in things, between which 


the Philoſopher and Naturaliſt cannot find the leaſt 
* connection. 


q P 2 ed, 


Fate. 
* and could have no other effect than to 


amuſe themſelves and lighten their taſk; 


but it was the thread they ſpun which de- 


termined the duration and colour of men's 
lives beyond the power of Jove himſelf to 
alter: yet we never hear of their having 


any communication with ſublunary affairs, 
or acting as efficient cauſes upon any thing 


moving here; nevertheleſs upon their ſpin- 


ning, there inſtantly aroſe a, ſympathetic 
energy in the cauſes at work upon earth, 


drawing them to produce an ifſue con- 
formable to what was ſpun. 


F. 49. We ſee from the Ga obles- 
. vations, how the term Fate has lid off its 


original baſis, being departed from its firſt 
ſignification, that of a decree or reſolve of 
the ' Almighty to a ſomething generated 
thereby, an undefinable influence, reſiding 
neither in body, nor ſoul, nor ſubſtance, 
but an abſtract force or activity, hovering 


Which there is no agent to exert. Not God, for 


his action was compleated long ago, upon iſſuing the 


decree: nor ſecond cauſes, for they are ſuppoſed to be 


turned aſide from their natural operation by the Fa- 


tality. 
2 - as 


8 = 5& 


| Fate. 

as it were in the air, and operating upon 
the cauſes of el a8 oP ſeverally _ 
tots; 27, ö 

Nor yet do men 1 1 ſteady to 
this idea of Fate in their common conver- 
ſation; for we often hear them talk of the 
Fate of a convict criminal lying in the hand 
of the Prince who has power to pardon or 
to order execution; the lover waits for the 
deciſion of his miſtreſs to fix his Fate; 
the poet talks of phyſicians iſſuing man- 
dates in arreſt of Fate *, and an unexpected 
accident or arrival of a timely ſuccour is 
thought ſometimes to change the Fate of a 
battle: whereas bY we regard the' genuine 
notion of Fate, it was fixed long ago by 
the decree of heaven; nor is it in the 
power of man, or any natural agent, to 
determine or ſtop, or change, or affect it 


in any reſpect. 


o With looks demure they graſp the golden bait, 
And we mandates in arreſt of fate. 
iFHuRsTON, 
Who being a lawyer, took his metaphor from the law 
courts, arrefting or ſtopping judgement after a verdict 
fr irregularities ſhown in the proceedings. 
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Fate, 


Theſe variations of language 107 not 
diſturb us in our ordinary diſcourſes, for 
the context or occaſion introducing them 
moulds our words into the ſhape that is 


proper; but men of thought and abſtrac- 


tion, deſirous of affixing conſtantly the 
fame ideas to their words, find themſelves 


diſappointed when they light upon a term 


of vague and unſtable ſignification; for as 
we generally think in words, and their 
ſenſe in the various phraſes whereto we join 


them, is determined by cuſtom; we are 


led inſenſibly in the progreſs of our reaſon- 


+ Ings to underſtand them differently, from 


whence great confuſion and perplexity muſt 


unavoidably enſue. 


Therefore the ſcience of language, and 
exact obſervation of ideas adhering thereto, 
would help us greatly in our diſcoveries of 


nature; for if men could fix upon terms 


not liable to variation of ſenſe or miſap- 
prehenſion, their diſputes would be ſhorten- 
ed, and they might quickly arrive at fo 
much knowledge as is attainable by hu- 
man underſtanding. We have found no 

reaſon 


a OO 


1 r r 


"2-54." | a 

reaſon hitherto to diſregard the admonitions 
of our preſent patroneſs Philology, they 
having been helpful to us upon ſeveral oc- 
cafions ; and ſhe informs us, the word Fate 
carries a very looſe and indeterminate ſigni- 
fication. | . Sek 

For this reaſon I wiſh it were quite ex- 
punged from the philoſophical vocabulary, 
and Providence ſubſtituted in its room, 
which I conceive would render our thoughts 
clearer and leſs intricate, and give them a 


freer progreſs when turned upon the govern- 
ment of the world; for the proviſions of 
heaven in the original diſpoſition of adequate 
cauſes may anſwer all purpoſes, as well 
thoſe accompliſhed by natural as accidental 


means, or the motions of free agency. 


§. 50. But men find a difficulty in con- 
ceiving of abſolute dominion, without a 
coercive authority or compulſion exerciſed 
upon the ſubjects under it: which makes 
us all fo fond of power as a neceſſary means 
for bringing our purpoſes to bear againſt 
the oppoſition of other agents which might 
P 4 attempt 
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Theſe variations of language 10 not 
| diſturb us in our ordinary diſcourſes, for 
= the context or occaſion introducing them 
| moulds our words into the ſhape that is 
proper; but men of thought and abſtrat- 
tion; defirous of affixing conſtantly . the 
fame ideas to their words, find themſelves 
diſappointed when they light upon a term 
of vague and unſtable fignification ; for as 
we generally think in words, ' and their 
ſenſe in the various phraſes whereto we join 
them, is determined by cuſtom; we are 
led inſenſibly in the progreſs of our reaſon- 
ings to underſtand them differently, from 
whence great confuſion and PRE muſt 
unavoidably enſue. 
Therefore the ſcience of 1 * 
exact obſervation of ideas ad hering thereto, 
would help us greatly in our diſcoveries of 
| nature; for if men could fix upon terms 
| not liable to variation of ſenſe or miſap- 
| prehenſion, their diſputes would be ſhorten- 
ed, and they might quickly arriye at fo 
mych knowledge as is attainable by hu- 
man underſtanding. We have found no 
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Fate. 


a hitherto to diſregard the admonitions 
of our preſent patroneſs Philology, they 
having been helpful to us upon ſeveral oc- 
caſions; and ſhe informs us, the word Fate 
carries a very looſe and indeterminate ſigni- 
fication. 

For this reaſon I wich! it were quite ex- 
punged from the philoſophical vocabulary, 
and Providence ſubſtituted in its room, 
which I conceive would render our thoughts 
clearer and leſs intricate, and give them a 
freer progreſs when turned upon the govern- 
ment of the world; for the proviſions of 
heaven in the original diſpoſition of adequate 
_ cauſes may anſwer all purpoſes, as well 
thoſe accompliſhed by natural as accidental 


means, or the motions of free agency. 


$. 50. But men find a difficulty in con- 
ceiving of abſolute dominion, without a 
coercive authority or compulſion exerciſed 
upon the ſubjects under it: which makes 
us all fo fond of power as a neceſſary means 
for bringing our purpoſes to bear againſt 
the oppoſition of other agents which might 
P 4 attempt 
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Fate. 


attempt to defeat them. Yet in many in- 


ſtances, as has been remarked in F. 19. we 
ourſelves can make proviſion for deſigns 


wherein other perſons are to concur, and 
guide their conduct ſo. fat as we know 
what will move them, and have the pro- 


per motives in our hands, without pre- 


tending to any authority or compulſive 
power over them. And if there be always 
ſome hazard of a diſappointment, it is be- 
cauſe we can never ſee thoroughly: the 


exact ſtate of their deſires, nor what ex- 


ternal accidents, ſuch as weather, diſeaſe, 


or the like, may diſturb the ſucceſs of our 
ſchemes: but were there nothing extra- 
neous to interfere, and had we a perfect 


knowledge of men's minds, much more, 


were their inclinations and judgements of 


our framing, we ſhould need no deſpotic 


juriſdiction nor controuling power to guide 
them into what courſes of behaviour we 


pleaſed. 
Noa there is nothing external to the 
work of God. The laws of nature bring- 


ing forth her various productions were of 
| his 
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Fate. 


his eſtabliſhment : the workings of chance 
followed from ſome determinate cauſes, 


though to us unknown; theſe again from 
other prior, and ſo on in a continual chan- 


nel from the ſources firſt opened by the 


exertion of his power ; for no event, how- 
ever caſual, can happen without ſomething 
occaſioning it to fall out in that manner: 
the actions of men proceed according to 
their apprehenſions and judgements thrown 
upon them by their conſtitution or tem- 
perament, by education, by company and 
occurrences | befalling them in life; all 
which were conveyed by nature or fortune; 
and therefore muſt be referred to the origin 
from whence they derived. For every 
effect muſt be produced by the action of 
ſome agent material or ſpiritual, or the 


concurrence of ſeveral, and muſt follow 


according to the manner of that action 
being exerted; Which manner was deter- 
mined by ſome impulſe or motive impreſſed 
from elſewhere; nor can we ſtop until we 
arrive at ſome act of e 
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Fate. 


Thus ste of things, a8 wall i in the 
moral as natural kingdoms, reſults from 
iq motions God 


pet The ſecondary qualities of bodies refult from their 
form, which is nothing elſe thari a certain poſition of 


their component parts : for the ſame ſhillings laid upon 


a table, will make a ſquare, a lozenge, a ring, or a 


croſs, according as you plage them ; and the ſame 
particles of matter will make graſs,, or mutton, ot 
human fleſh, according as they are diſpoſed among 
one another by digeſtion. The modifications of our 
argans occaſioning them to impreſs their ſeveral per- 


_ * ceptions, can be conceived no otherwiſe than as de- 


pending upon their figures or motions: ſo that though 


Thought be neither figure nor motion, it follows pre- 


ciſely upon the changes made in either; and thi, 


 * Whether we work thoſe changes ourſelves, or have 


them produced before us by other cauſes. 

The fecondary qualities of ſpirit depend upon its 
eden, in ſome organization ; for if the” ſpirit of a 
man were placed in his great toe, he would neither 
lee nor hear, nor underſtand ; and if it were placed 
in the organization of an oyſter, perhaps he might 
have no more ſenſe than that ſtupid animal. Motion 
ſerves only to change poſitions into one another, and 
what effect it ſhall. have depends upon prior poſitions: 
for the ſame motion of a bullet will deſtroy this man 
or that, according to the poſition of the muſket, or 
places they occupy : and the ſame particles of beef are 
capable, or not, of being moved about by the circu- 
lation for our nouriſhment, according to their internal 
poſition in the Joint when it is raw or roaſted, or 
putrefied. | 
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Fate. 
gave to his ſubſtances at the formation of a 
world, It remains only, that we aſk our- 
ſelves the queſtion, whether he extended 
his plan to a eompaſs larger than he could 
comprehend himſelf, or gave birth to 
cauſes which might produce events un- 
thought of by him, or more numerous 
than he could graſp in his Omniſcience ? 
If we anſwer in the negative, we muſt 
needs acknowledge that proviſion was made 
at the beginning for all that train of events, 
and accompliſhment of thoſe purpoſes we 
have ſcen, or ſhall hereafter ſee effected. 
But experience teſtifies, that this pro- 
viſion leaves many things in our power, 
and circumſcribes us in many other reſpects; 
we lay ſchemes, and take meaſures appear- 
ing certain to ſucceed, but find them fail 
in the iſſue, and that by accidents we could 
not have expected, nor can account for their 
happening; our reaſon deſerts us in time 
of need; we commit blunders, and give 
into follies we could not have thought our- 
(elves capable of: tempeſts, earthquakes, 
famines, peſtilences, and deſtructive dif- 
eaſes 


| 
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Fate. 


eaſes ariſe from no natural cauſes that we can 


break through: and he ſeems herein to have 


diſcern; and our experience of thoſe things 
gives us the notion of Fatality. There- 


fore Fate, if we will needs employ the 


term in our ſpeculations, is that part of the 
divine proviſion producing events which 
would not have enſued, by the known laws 
of nature, nor operation of obſervable 
cauſes, nor contrivances of man, but. are 
rather contrary to his endeavours. | 


& 51. Seneca, in Nat. Quæſt. Lib. II, 


cap. 36. defines Fate the neceſſity of all 
things and actions, which no force can 


given Fate the import belonging to it in 
common propriety of language; for the 
courſes of Fate are always deemed irre- 
fiſtible and unalterable; nor do we apply 
the term unleſs to caſes wherein the will 
and power of man has no concern. | 
Therefore when a perſon fails in a di- 


ſemper, we ſay it was his Fate to die, be- 


cauſe we ſuppoſe his wiſh and endeavours 
were bent upon preventing it: but if he 
eſcapes, 


le 


Fate. f 
eſcapes, we do not ſay he. was-fated to re- 
cover, but at moſt that his Fate was not yet 
come, that is, has not yet operated upon 
him; for this was the effect of the cares 
taken to ſave him. | 

If we happen to ruin a ſcheme we were 
extremely fond of accompliſhing through 
ſome palpable miſconduct of our own, we 
think ourſelves under a fatal infatuation, 
becauſe every body 1s conceived willing to 
employ his beſt judgement for his own 
benefit; from whence comes the obſerva- 
tion, that whom Jove would deſtroy, he 
firſt deprives of their underſtanding : but 
if we chance to ſucceed beyond expecta- 
tion by a more than ordinary dexterity of 
management, we think nothing of a Fata- 
lity, becauſe the unuſual clearneſs of judge- 
ment and ſucceſs conſequent thereupon, 
were things agreeable to our with, and 
effects of beſtirring ourſelves in the exer- 
ciſe of our faculties. 

So likewiſe a fatal accident is that which 
brings on an event, we are extremely averſe 
to: whereas a lucky incident is never termed 

phat fatal, 


* 


\ 


Fate. 


fatal, becauſe- tending to further our e466 


vancement towards ſomething we deſire. 

But if Seneca'was right in calling Fate a 
Neceſſity, which no force can break thro', 
we cannot think him ſo in the extent he 
has given to its dominion, comprehending 
all things and all actions: for this EN 
up the whole province of Freewill, 


which Fate and Neceſſity, in every me 


underſtanding, are counted diametrically 
oppoſite : for what is fated to happen does 
not lie in my power to prevent, and what 
depends upon my pleaſure and option, is 
yet undetermined by, any Fatality. 

Nor let it be thought we. injure him, 
by taking his expreſſion too ſtrictly; for he 
goes on, in cap. 38. to particularize in 
matters belonging directly to human ma- 
nagement. If, ſays he, it be fated that 
ſuch a young perſon ſhall become eloquent, 
it is likewiſe fated that he ſhall ſtudy rhe- 
toric ; if that he ſhall grow rich, it is fated 
that he ſhall trade to foreign parts, In 


like manner his brother Stoic, Chry/ippus, - 
inſiſts, in Tully de Fato, cap. 13. that when 


or mixing up ingredients * will do 
miſchief. 
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a ſick man is fated to recover, it is con- 
fated that he ſhall ſend for a phyſician; 


to which it might be added, and that the 


doctor ſhall uſe his beſt ſkill, and the apo- 
thecary diſpenſe his recipes properly. 

But any common eye may ſee, that 
theſe Fates do not carry ſuch a neceſſity as 
the force of man cannot break through: 


for the ſcholar, if he pleaſes, may neglect 


his ſtudies, the young trader ſquander 
away his ſtock in extravagancies and de- 
baucheries, the fick perſon perſiſt obſti + 
nately in refuſing help, the doctor deſtroy : 

his patient, or the apothecary impoſe upon 
both by neglecting to provide good drugs, 


What then! are not eloquence, riches, 
and health, the bleſſings of heaven? are 
they not given to thoſe whom God thinks 
proper, and withheld from whom he plea- 
ſes? Or can any, to whom he deſigns a fa- 
vour, ever fail of receiving the effects of 
his bounty? By no means; nor does this 
conſequence follow from our rejection of 
3 ; 


Wo are. 


Fatality : for the all things are not fred, 


yet all things are wiſely provided, ſo as to 


take the train requiſite for compleating 
whatever events were contained within his 


plan. Thus the orator and merchant were 
provided by education, example, and other 

natural means, with a diſpofition for 1 im- 
proving the talents and opportunities put into 


their hands; the ſick man is provided with 


ſenſe to know che value of life, and fond- 
neſs for its preſervation ; the medical affiſt- 
ants with compaſſion to a fellow-creature 
in diſtreſs, with {kill and diligence and 
a defire to maintain their credit in their 
profeſſions: and theſe diſpoſitions will in- 


fallibly put them upon taking thoſe mea- 
ſures voluntarily, which they had full pow. 


er and free liberty to have omitted. | 
Thus the will of God is done withoutem- 
ploying the compulſive force of Fate, or rigid 
arm of Neceſſity, But the difficulties that 
have always perplexed the ſpeculative upon 
this ſubje&, ſpring from their not obſerving 


the double ſenſe of the word poſſible, as it te- 
lates to power or to contingency, remarked 


in 


|; 


had... Fo. te ered "INT" INE * ta 


Fate: 


and option of man, without inferring a 
poſſibility that he might defeat the purpoſes 
of God: but having well ſettled that dif- 
tinction in our minds, and taking along 
with us that the behaviour of men follows 
upon their apprehenſions and ſentiments 
which reſult. from the ſeen and unſeen 
ſprings employed by God in his admini- 
tration of the moral world, we may eaſily 
comprehend how it may be poſſible, that 
is, in the power of man, in many inſtances 


49S. 
in the foregoing pages, 8. 30, 21; for. 
wart of which they could not conceive 
how any thing could be left to the power 


to fruſtrate his deſigns; nevertheleſs he may 


ſo perfectly know what will be the deſires 


and thoughts of their hearts, that there is no 


poſſibility, that is, no danger, they ſhould 
purſue any other than the particular tenour | 
of conduct moſt conducive thereto. GO 


8. 52. The eſſence of Fate iſe in its 
unchangeableneſs and independence on the 
turns of Freewill, the powers of different 
perſons being various, and coming or go- 


Q_ ing 


| x 
_— ing according as opportunity changes, there 

is no paradox in aſſerting, that the fame 
event may be under the arbitrary diſpoſal 


Ciſion be reckoned Fate, with reſpect to 
the culprit, as being unalterable and inevita- 


FE 


of one man, which is fated and neceſſary to 


another, and may be matter of choice to- 


day, which was eſteemed the work of Fate 
yeſterday, and may be ſo again to-morrow. 


Suppoſe you and I could give evidence a- 
gainſt ſomebody of a capital offence unknown 


to any body elſe; but there being ſome fa- 


vourable circumſtances i in his caſe, we went | 
Into a room together to conſult whether we 


ſhould make the diſcovery of no: this we 
ſhould be apt to call fitting to fix his Fate; 
and any body upon ſeeing us come out, 
and knowing what we had been about, 


might properly-aſk, well, what is his Fate? 


is he doomed to die ? But though our de- 


ble by him, yet we ſhould not eſteem our- 
ſelves under a Fatality or Neceſſity to pro- 
ſecute, becauſe it would till remain in ous 


* er to do i it or forbear , ? 


Marriages 
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N Marrlages ate commonly faid to be wide | 

ö In heaven; yet it is of the very eſſence of 

b marriage to have the free conſent of the 
parties ; for the ſolemnigation follows upon 

4 their will and defire; but the cauſes in- 
: fluencing their choice were not of their 


own procurement, but extraneous and for- 
? tuitous to them. A man determined to 
} ſettle in the world, but unprovided of his 
. object, may think it in the hand of Fate 
. or Fortune what qualified party he ſhall 
: meet with; but when the acquaintance is 
F made, the liking fixed, and matters agreed 
on both ſides, things proceed thence for- 
, ward under the direction of Choice and 
, Freewill : then again, if | afterwards ſhe - 
f prove a ſhrew, he may chance to curſe his 
: ſtars for ſubjecting him to ſo cryel a Fate. 
0 The fall of Troy was ſaid to be written 


. in the book of Fate before its foundation; 
5 yet the parties inſtrumental theteto, Paris 
5 and Helen, the Grecian Princes, the council 
+# of Priam refuſing reſtitution; ated by 


paſſion, contrivance, deſign, and delibera- 
tion, thoſe ſprings of free agency: and 


8 r during 


| during the fiege, the poor 7 rojans- uſed 


Fat 4 


their utmoſt efforts to ward off the ſtroke 


of Fate, which nevertheleſs fell e 
upon them. 


Thus when Fate has ELD his courle, 
it opens at intervals to let in Freewill, who 
having played her part, the ſtream cloſes 
again, and involves all before it in irre- 


ſiſtible neceſlity. 


From hence it appears, that i in diſquif- 


tions upon this ſubje& our buſineſs is. to 


enquire not ſo much into the- nature of 


things, as the import of expreſſions and 


tate of ideas under contemplation ; and 


we ſhall often find that the ſame event, 


according to the petſons concerned in it, 


to the light wherein we place it, or to our 
conſidering the whole or ſome part only 
of the chain whereon it hangs, ſhall be 


| either the work of Fate, the effect of 


Chance, or the product of human Induſtry, 
Forethought and Option. For Fate .and 
Neceſſity being always oppoſed to. free 
Choice, may be applicable to an Eyent or 

_ 


Fate. 

not, according to whoſe. hike, or what 
of the will you refer it. eh 8 
If 1 lie under the power of 'a FORT 
in what manner to diſpoſe of me, the de- 
termination is Fate to me, though matter 

ef chgice and/deliberation- to him. | So J 
may eſteem it in the hand of Fate to de- 


act of mine certainly direct my future re- 
ſolves; but when the time of action comes, 


which way to turn myſelf : then again, 
after I have executed my choice and fixed 
my ſituation, if I run back through the 
whole chain of cauſes bringing me thereinto, 


prevailing on me to take the part I did, 


I may be apt to call it the work of Fate. 

No wonder then that ſo variable and 
lippery a term ſhould often preſent. us with 
double lights, bewildering the moſt cau- 
tious traveller, like an ignis faluus: where- 
fore, as I ſaid before, it were better we 
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termine how I ſhall diſpoſe of myſelf ſeven 
years hence, if I cannot by any «preſent | 


I ſhall then have it my power and option 


the opportunities enabling, and inducements 


which were not of my own procurement, 


Q_3 could ; 


Could do entirely without it | for Provi- 
dence ſeems a much clearet and ſteadier 


poſition of cauſes ſuited to each reſpectivs 


conduct and condition in life. may be 


idea 5 nar are there the like difficultles in 
underſtanding how that, by the apt diſ- 


purpoſe; may generate the laws of nature, 
ſhape the windings of fortune, and pro- 
duce the berker * 6 ww 


P volition: - 


4 * 


? 5 335 eee eee 


cramped and controuled by this univerſal 
proviſion, We find - ourſelves circum- 
ſcribed in our powers, our knowledge, aud 
the ſcope . allotted us ꝛ0 exerciſe them; 
This nobody doubts, ' The ſeverities of 
winter ſucceed the conveniencies of ſum- 
mer; our weight binds us down to the 
earth, nor can we ſoar aloft like the ſwallow, 
Fempeſts, diſeaſes, and finiſter accidents. - 
come upon us inevitably, -and many things 
fall out beyond our ſkill or power to pro- 
rent them; but want of ſkill and power is 
not want of liberty. "Bars, obſtructions, 
Ried i ns > | ang 


Fate. 


* the exerciſe of 
thoſe, powers we have; but there i is a dif. 4 


freedom of will: the latter reſpects only 
ſuch things as we have a natural ability to 
perform, and againſt which, there lies no 


impediment to prevent the ſucceſs of our 
endeavours. But Freewill cannot proceed 


without inducements to move, and ideas to 
direct it; therefore that proviſion which 
ſupplies us with theſe, is ſo far from over- 
throwing; that it 18 the baſis 8 
of our freedom. 

Nor would doubts ariſe concerning our 
pollaſion of this privilege, if we did not 
generally extend it beyond its proper object, 


which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no other than 


the preſent action in our power; but our 
preſent endeavours often have a tendency 
do diſtant purpoſes; and experience teaches 


us what they have been uſed to prodite; 
therefore we eſteem the conſequences to be 


effected by them as under our power, and 


ſubjects of our option: then, if ſuch re- 


mote events fall out otherwiſe than . 
7 | we 


| Sd. \ 
5 


| could deo tiseiy wilhout it 3 for Provin 


| _ dence ſeems a much-clearer and ſteadier 


| Idea; nor are there the like difficulties in 
_ underſtanding how that, by the apt diſ- 
poſition of cauſes ſuited to each reſpectivo 


purpoſe, may generate the laws of nature, 
ſhape the windings of fortune, and pro- 
duce the matives giving the turn to human 


conduct and condition in life may be 


cramped and controuled by this univerſal 


proviſion, We find | ourſelves circum- 
ſcribed in our powers, our knowledge, and 
the ſcope . allotted us to- exerciſe them; 
This nobody doubts, | The ſeverities of 
winter ſucceed the conveniencies of ſum- 
mer; our weight binds us down to the 


come upon us inevitably, and many things 


fall out beyond our ſkill or power to pre- 


vent them; but want of ſkill and power is 
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earth, nor can we ſoar aloft like the ſwallow. | | 
Fempeſts, diſeaſes, and finifter accidents - 


| and : 


=, *. - 9” 0 Iv 
| | 


us what they have been uſed to prodifſee ; 


Fate. 
e confine us in the exerciſe of 
thoſe powers we have; but there i is a dk. 
ference between freedom of action and 
freedom of will: the latter reſpects only 


ſuch things as we have a natural ability to 


perform, and againſt which there lies no 
impediment to prevent the ſucceſs of our 
endeavours. But Freewill cannot proceed 
without inducements to move, and ideas to 
direct it; therefore that - proviſion which 
ſupplies us with theſe, is ſo far from over- 
throwing; that it 18 the baſis and ſupport 
of our freedom. 

Nor would doubts ai our 


poſſeſſion of this privilege, if we did not 


generally extend it beyond its proper object, 
which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no other than 
the preſent action in our power; but our 

preſent endeavours often have a 1 
to diſtant purpoſes ; and experience teaches 


therefore we eſteem the conſequences to be 

effected by them as under our power, and 
ſubjects of our option: then, if ſuch re- 
mote eyentsfall out otherwiſe than . 
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i Path. 

we aſcribe It to F Fatality; ; ' whereas the 
_ Failure was really owing to particular cir- 
cumſtances we did not attend to, or the 
interfering of natural Kues we aig not 


take i into account. OP £62 dat } 


' More eſpecially we Conceive übe 


maſters of our own ideas, and to have the . 
conſtant uſe of that judgement and diſ- 


cretion we poſſeſs; ; therefore if they fail us 
at any time in ſome egregious miſconduct, 
we apprehend ourſelves às having been 
under a ſecret infatuation; becauſe the pro- | 
ceeding being contrary to our preſent and 

former will and judgement, which we can 
| ſcarce believe could have varied ſo greatly 
in the interval, we conclude a foree muſt 
have been put upon our Will to make i it 
act ſo oppoſite to its own deſigns. 
But it is well known, that our appre- 
ons are not always the ſame, nor does 
on always operate with' equal vigour; 


4 
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rn varies her ſcenes, diſcretion +; 


falls off her guard, fancies ſtart up, defires 
inttude, paſſions beguile, and things pre- 
ſent themſelves in unuſual aſpects, owing - 
| 1 


Fate, | 
to the ſtate of our bodily humours, the | 
mechanical play of our organization, pre- 
valency of our habits, and appearance of 
external objects; all which are natural 
cauſes acting with a regularity undiſcern- 
ible to ourſelves. So there is no occaſion 
for recurring to that unſubſtantial Fatality 
ſpoken of in F. 48. for Fate is ſo much of 
the order of ſecond cauſes, as our Will has 
no ſhare in carrying on, rate our W 
ſtanding no light to diſcover. E300 

Thus Fate and Freewill- * cher di- 
ſtinct provinces, nor ever appear to claſh 
unleſs when we happen to miſtake the 
boundaries; but if we eſteem events within 
our power which depend upon other 
cauſes, we may find ourſelves fruſtrated, 
not by a force upon our will, but by 
having undertaken more, and carried our 
expectations further than we were war- 
ranted. For the giant Fate, though enor- 
mous in ſttength and ſtature, never tramples 
upon Liberty, nor ſo covers the ground as 
not to leave ſome ſpace for human Agency 
while W in its proper offices. | 
„ 54. For 
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nor are woe to take our meaſures upon any 
thing we may fancy contained there: it 
may affect the ſucces, but cannot alter the 
prudence of our conduct, which conſiſto 
in the confotmity of our actions . 
beſt lights of our judgement. 


If God has any Gatti va 


en no doubt he has provided cauſes 
to work it out; our buſineſs lies only with 
thoſe cauſes whoſe exiſtence and tendency 


| we enn diſcern; while we make the dus 


uſe of them, fo far as we have power.and 
opportunity, we ſhall perform our little 
ſhare in the exxcuiion of his plan. 
When we have determined upon our 
point ever ſo wiſely, and projected our 
ſcheme ever fo - prudently, perhaps there 
may be a decree to a contrary effect which 


will baffle all our endeavours; but this can 


be no guide to us, nor object of our con- 
templation, until manifeſling irſelf by the 


eee in the mean time, if we find 


things 
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ing apparently in the way. 
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attempting it anymore} nat as convinced of a Fatality, 
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things take a wrong turn unexpeRedly, we 
are not from thence to infer there is a Fa- 


tality upon them, for we cannot expect 


to penetrate into the ſecret - workings of 


Fate, which are purpoſely concealed from 


us, but moſt employ our {kill and an i 
to rectify aur meaſures, while there re- 
mains any probability of ſucceſs, that is, 
until we — . 


eee ene 
the ſecret "ſprings of events taking their 
W meer mn NITny 


* Vet if we Rs * tried the fans Ghame * | 
ſuccefsfully, this is a reaſon why we ſhould deſiſt from 


but of a defectiyeneſs in the ſcheme, or of there being 
ſome natural obſtacles which we do not - perceive. 
For the frequeney of an event is an evidence in mul- 
titudes of caſes, of there being adequate cauſes to pto- 
duce it again, though we may not inveſtigate them. 
Thus if a farmer has ſeveral times planted a field with 
barley, but never could find a crop at harveſt, he will 
do wiſely to ſow no more there; being perſuaded 
there is ſomething either in the ſoil, or ſituation, unfit 
for that grain, thowgh he diſcerns no apparent. dif- 
ference of either from other grounds. This obſerva. | 
tion would be very uſeful for projectors, who perſiſt | 


WP in aki theory ban experience. 
neither 
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Nation. 


neither would our liberty be at all enlarged, 
declination of Epicuruss atoms. Expe- 
rience teaches that our ſtrongeſt expecta- 


„ rcedeſti- | 


Predeſtination. 


beſt projected ſchemes renderedaabortive 


ungccountably ; ; and we ſhould ſtand equally; 


at a lok how to ward off the diſappoint - 


ment whether it were to come by chance 
or by Fate, for we can as little conjecture 
produce, as the ſtated proviſions or wiſdom: 
in both, caſes we can only proceed aogord- 
ing to what we ſee, and put in uſe. thoſe 
methods which; we judge, moſt expedient. 
Nor would it prove leſs deſtructive of care 
and induſtry, if we ſhould. entertain a bo- 

tion of [ck IO ont chan 1 a 
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4 v6 b. Theres one ſpecies of Fate. re re· 
ſpecting the condition of each man in e 


e Prevailing much among gacheflers. fometimes 


doing them great detriment ; and which oi an eaſy 
tranſition that often turn 0 Fatality, | _”" 
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Predeſtination. | 


ther life dependant on his conduct in this, 
commonly called Predeſtination. This, in 
many people's apprehenſion, carries with . 


it the idea of a Fatality; for they ſay the 


Saint cannot ſin, nor the Sinner do right: 


yet it being obvious there can be neither 
right nor wrong, unleſs in things within 
our power and option, they ſuppoſe that 
though we have power to perform, we 
have none to chooſe, ſo there lies a force - 
upon the will Nene it to one par- 


a ticular choice. 


But experience does riot PS this 
doctrine, for the wicked now and then 
uſe their power well, and it is too notorious 
that the righteous often fail of doing the 
good they might. Did Peter act right 
when he thrice denied his maſter? Or did 
Pilot act wrong in uſing endeavours to 
get Teſus releaſed inſtead of Barabbas ? 
and does not this manifeſt; that neither 
were under à conſtant fatality, but left 
ſometimes at leaſt at liberty-to depart from 
their general tenour of conduct ? 


Then 


W 1 3  Predeflination. 
Then if any pretend that this general . 
tenour, ſo far as requiſite to denominate 
the party good or bad, is influenced by the 
fatality of a decree let them ſearch into 
the receſſes of the human heart, examine 
the judgements, defires, imaginations hat- 
bouring there, underſtand perfectly all the 
natural cauſes any wiſe affecting them, and 
dlearly diſcern that none of theſe are ade- 
= | quate to the effect, before they are War- 
|  ramted to affert this. Nor let them bulld 
too haſtily upon the dictates of nutlistit), 
Wich are beſt explained by experience of 
facts, and are delivered in a language ac- 
commodated to the common conceptions of 
men, wherein we often aſcribe. events to 
the act of God; which were the reſult of 
ſecond cauſes eſtabliſhed by him. = 
| Therefore it may be true that God Seh 
| us both to will and to do, without con- 
training our Wills by his immediate and 
itreſiſtible influence ; as it is true, chat he 
giveth us our daily bread, though he ſends - 
it not by ſpecial meſſengers, -as he did to 
Elias but by the proviſions he made for. 
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Prudiſinution. 


the froits' of nature in the ſtructure of 


plants, fertility of ſoils, kindly warmth of 
the ſun, ſeaſonable refteſhments of dews 
and ſhowers, and by the proviſions he 


made for exerting human induſtry, and 


fixing an attachment to their ſeveral pro- 


feſſions in the farmer, the miller, * 


mealman, and the baker 
§. 56, It muſt be acknowledged that 


the final ſtate of every man, as well as all 
other events without exception, depends 


upon cauſes flowing from ſprings originally 
provided by the Almighty ; and in this 
light it may be ſaid that none ſhall be ſaved 
whoſe names were not written i in the book 
of life : but the writing in this bock, if 

| en £4.08 


o are out ſchools, our /univerſities, our treatiſes 


of divinity and morality, our hiſtories, our encourage 
ments for learning and induſtry, our eſtabliſhments of 
divine ſervices: and ſermons, ſo many proviſions made 
for giving us to will: and though now and then they 
may give us to will what we had better have let alone, 


yet we ſhould 1 n | 


of them. 


> And the like may be ſaid with cog to other 
events as well as our future ſtate. For none ſhall be a 


ſccholar- i 


240 | Predeſtination.”. 
we will employ the figure, has no efficacy, 
nor can limit our freedom, being no more 
than a declaration or record of the cauſes 

in act, and operations of under - cauſes flow- 
ing from them; which are equally matter 
of record, whether running in the channel 
of free will, or of W force, and 
neceſſity. | 
And the proviſions now ſpoken 1 en- 
croach leaſt of any upon the province of 
free Agency; a man may have his bones 
broken, his fortune - ruined, his life de- | 
ftroyed, by earthquakes, tempeſts, plagues, 
or other accidents he cannot poſſibly guard 
againſt nor prevent; but his intereſts in 
futurity cannot be hurt, unleſs by ſome 
action he has power and liberty to forbear. 
Therefore is he free in whatever he does 
affecting thoſe intereſts, - noi, 


4 | ſcholar, a ſoldier, a merchant, a poſtillion, ad | 
8 ney-{weeper ; none ſhall get to the Egff or Mſt Indies, 
nor ſhall build a houſe, or lay out a garden, whoſe 
names are not written in the book, as deſtined to 
thoſe purpoſes : that is, for whom cauſes were not 
anions, . and re to the W 
ment. | 
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24 
the entry recorded, or proviſion preordained ; | 


for liberty, as we have ſeen before, de- TC 


pends upon the act enſuing the exertion of 
our power, not upon any thing antecedent, 
nor upon the motives' or cauſes inciting us 
to exert it: if we have talents, opportu- 
nities, underſtanding and diſcretion, we 
have the ſame freedom to uſe them by 
what means ſoever they came to us, whe- 
ther by a ſudden and accidental good for- 
tune, or by a long ſeries of cauſes pre- 
appointed for that purpoſe. 

But men are led by their averſeneſs to 
trouble to extend the idea of their power 
beyond its proper bounds, they want to do 
ſomething to-day whereby to enſure an in- 
defeaſible title to future happineſs, with- 
out leaving any thing for to-morrow, but 
to take their paſtime in the manner moſt 
agreeable to themſelves. This is miſtaking 
their province, for they can never do their 


work ſo compleatly but there will always 
remain ſomething further to do: yet this 


does not affect their liberty to take ſuch 
meaſures as at preſent are feaſible, for 


* what- 


E 248. o 
_ whatever be predeſtined concerning them, 
to · morrow they may till do ſo much for 


e 


a "themſelves as the actions now in 8 power 


them: we can only make our reſolves properly, but 


amount to. "ONS" 


„ee 


| nk the watch, to. obſerve every ſucceed- 


ing moment what comes into our power, 
and to employ it fo as inay turn moſt for 
our benefit : for Predeſtination rightly un- 
derſtood, operates by our hands, and the 


courſe we ſteer is always: that it takes apon 


every particular occaſion, ' unleſs when it 


employs external cauſes not under our con- 
troul, and theſe we have no buſineſs with; 


where indeed we could know the ſucceſs 


depends ſolely upon ſuch cauſes „ our cares 


and 


HR For 'our future conduct may be determined by 


whether they ſhall remain in full colour and vigour de- 
pends in great meaſure upon the temperament of our 
bodies, the company we fall into, or temptations aflail- 
ing us: ſo much of thefe, as we cannot foreſee nor 
provide againſt, it would be fruitleſs to ſolicit ourſelves 


about, nor have we any thing elſe to do with reſpect 
to them, than confide in that Providence which grders + 


all things for the beſt. n can help 


_* ourſelves 


ov — . | 


Predeftination. © 
and endeavours were ſuperfluous, but in 


matters depending upon ourſelves, our 
opinion. or diſhelief of their being pre- 


deſtined in the manner above deſcribed by 


a proviſion of the proper cauſes for enabling, 


moving, and directing us, how to beſtir 


| ourſelyes, makes no alteration in the rule 


of our conduct. For if a merchant breeds 
up his ſon to induſtry, inſtructs him in the 
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miſteries of trade, and furniſhes him a 
competent ſtock, with a certain fore- | 


knowledge and determination that he ſhall 


make a fortune thereby: nevertheleſs the 


ſame diligence, the ſame circumſpection, 
and the ſame methods of proceeding will 


be requiſite as if thoſe advantages had fallen 


upon. him accidentally, and the ſucceſs 
been abſolutely unknown to every body... 


* 


95. 57. But it is not enough to take of 
the diſcouragements againſt deliberation 


ourſelves by any preſent act, either to prevent them, or 
prepare our minds againſt them, we may uſe the powers 


and opportunities put into our hands with the fame - 


freedom, whether we conceive them derived to us by 
a preappointment, vr otherwiſe. jp 


R 2 2 


| and activity, unleſs we quiet the appre- 
henſions ariſing in men's minds concerning 
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their future proceedings : for ſome diſturb 
themſelves with the dread of a -predeter= 
mination upon all their motions, which 
may turn them hereafter into the road of 
deſtruction, notwithſtanding the beſt diſ- 


Poſitions they find at preſent in their hearts? 


But let them conſider, that their Preſent 
actions were as much predeſtined as any 


they ſhall perform hereafter, yet they find 


themſelves at full liberty to ſhape them in 
ſuch manner as they judge expedient; 
therefore they may depend upon having 


the like freedom at other times. 


Well, but they know not what Fly 
may then ſtart up in their minds urging 
them to miſapply their powers. Is there 
not the like hazard attending the common 


affairs of life? for other events, as well 
as thoſe affecting the moral character, are 


equally predeſtined by the proviſion of 
cauſes ſuited to bring them forth. Vet 
who chat lives in peace and plenty ever 
affrights himſelf with the thought that | 

| there 


Predeftination, 
there may | be ſecret ſprings at work which 
may deprive him. of his health, his limbs, 
or his ſubſtance*? While things go on in 


a good train, and no danger diſcernible to 
human circumſpection threatens, we reſt 
contented with, our ſituation, unmaleſted 
by. imaginary terrors, and ſo we may with 
reſ pect to our ſpiritual concerns, for virtue 
improves itſelf, and good habits grow 
ſtronger by exerciſe : therefore though our 


Vet there are thoſe who in the midſF of affluence 
affright themſelves with the apprehenfion, that*they 
ſhall want: but this is always looked upon as the effect 
of diſtemper: and ſo are the like terrors of any other 
kind. Few labour under more than one ſott of theſe 
diſturbances: he that fancies infections in the air does 
not think of wanting; and he that dreads the ap- 
proach of want, is not ſollicitous about his future 
ſtate, Therefore let each make himſelf, conſiſtent 


throughout, and learn from his ealineſs under the bare 


poſſibility of one miſchief, to take conrage againſt the 
like poſlibility of another. Nor may there want room 
for honeſt artifice in curing diſtempers of this ſort : 
an alarm raifed of rogues or fire would probably fuſpend 


any doubts of the religious kind. For it is not un- 


natural that one terror ſhould baniſh another. I be- 


lieve the old women upon the banks of the Weſer e or 
the Fulda (if there be any ftil] left unftarved) have 
ſomething elſe to think o on than Hege and r 
bation. 
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would ſtill remain a poffibility that after 


midway, and this event would become ab- 


Pademunn. 


final ſtate” fertiains in the daa of Prod 
dence, and we cannot penetrate the ſoctet 
ouncils of heaven, yet the right diſpo- 


e at preſent, are an evidence 
that proviſion is made for a happy iſſue * 
laft, an evidence ſufficient to exclude evety 


| thing more than a poſſibility of our falling: 


nor were it expedient that this ſhould be 


excluded, 'as being ſerviceable to Keep us 


vigilant, and guard us Againſt * a ſupineneſs 
of temper; "one might op 1 us We 


ſenfibly. 


Beſides, 15 us examine N 4 it would 
better our condition, if God were to re- 


voke his Predeſtination, and undo his pro- 


viſion of cauſes, ſo far as relates to our- 
ſelves: would this enable us by our preſent 


cares ſo to bind our future conduct as that 


it could never run amifs ? and if not, how 
would matters be mended with us? There 


having begun well we might faint in the 


ſolutely fortuitous: but we ſhould hardy 


find more comfort in thinking that our 


Fate 


Predeflination. 
x than 
upon a Predetermination. 
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Ss then it might b e mens 


choice whether they had rather believe 
themſelves in the hand of Chance, or of a 
wiſe and gracious Governour : for the pro- 
ceedings of wiſdom are regular, and tho 
we know not perfectly what belongs to 
goodneſs, we may forma judgement there- 
on fſatisfatory to any reaſonable perſon; 


but the flighty gambols of chance are ob- 
jects of no ſcience; nor grounds of any 


dependance whatever. 


Nor ſhould we find greater bony in : 


the privilege of | indifference ſo much 
vaunted by ſome, for this being controul- 


able by no motives, it would avail us little 


to have a ſober underſtanding and virtuous : 


inclinations moving us to take a falutary 
courſe ; for our Freewill of indifference 
might run counter to them all, nor could 


we have any aſſurance what turns it might 


take: which muſt throw us again into all 


the anxieties attendant upon he 3 Te 


of chance. 


R 4 : | Thus 


* 


regni n, 
Thus whatever bypotheſis we can-frame; 
3 as much room for apprehenſions a8 


| that. of Predeſtination above deſcribed, For 


| while: we conceive it operating not by a 


Fatality, but by an apt diſpoſition of ſecond 


cauſes, it gives as large a ſcope to human 


freedom and forecaſt; and induſtry, as We 


have reaſon from experience to think our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of, and as good ground of 
expectation from the ſucceſs of our mea- 


ſures as we are warranted in any light to 
N 1 NI * 7 3 18 * . 
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„ 888. Nevertheleſs e 


to have taken a wrong turn, are there got 
juſt grounds of apprehenſion? Moſt aſ⸗ 
ſurddly. But this turn manifeſts itſelf 
moſt evidently in the prevalence of evil. 


habits, and attachment to preſent pleaſures, 
without regard to the con ſequences ; there- | 


fore thoſe, who ſtand in greateſt danger, 


are leaſt apt to take the alarm, and who- 


ever could raiſe it in them, would do them 


an ineſtimable kindneſs. On the contrary, 
ſuch in whom diſquictudes abound, by, | 
| \ 


{ 


 Predefvination. 


upon that very. account the leſs reaſon to 7 : 


entertain them; for an earneſt concern for 
the future being the firſt and principal 
ſpring provided for bringing men into the 
right way, where this appears ſtrongly, it 
is of itſelf alone an evidence that proviſion 
has been made in their favour. "2 


. 
| * 


But deſpondencies of this kind are — 


owing to the indiſcretion of teachers, who 
infiſt too firenuouſly upon higher. perfec- 
tions of virtue than human nature can 
attain, and are found. to prevail moſt upon 
women, or perſons of ſmall, ability, and 


in their contemplative hours rather than 


» } 


ſeaſons of action. F or the conſolation of 


ſuch perſons therefore let it be obſerved, 
that righteouſneſs does not conſiſt in the 
quantity of good we do, but in our doing 
ſo much, be it Uttle, or be it much, as 
lies in our power. There are pegs and 
pins in a building as well as beams and 
columns, nor can we doubt that God 
diſtributes to every man the talents ſuited 
to the taſk he is to perform; therefore if 
we attend 18 to Ay affairs, or making 

broths 
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broths for the ſick, provided this be all We 


gination does not lie under our abſolute 


command to raiſe ideas there, in what 


ſtrength and vividneſs of colour we pleaſe: 


the Poet cannot always fill himſelf with 
 Infpiration, nor the Philoſopher with his 


cleat diſcernment. of abſtracted truth, nor 
the religious man with his ardors and 
tranſports: therefore the want of a fervent 


aich and glowing zeal is not ſo much the 
mark of reprobation, - as of a preſent i in- 


* 
— 8 


diſpoſition e of the organs. . her ay 
= e that he can 
never riſe at all to this fervent faith, let him conſider 


that the capacity of entertaining a ſtrong perſuaſion, 


is one of the talents giyen for carrying us through good 


Works, and God diſtributes it to men in proportion to 


the taſks they have to perform. To thoſe whom. he 
calls to perſecution, or arduous trials, he will afford a 
larger meaſure ;. but let ſuch as have little to do, con- 


tent themſelyes with what fuffices for their purpoſe. 


Strength of mind is-no otherwiſe in -our power than 


ability of body: we may improve either by exercik, 
or management, but can never extend them beyond 


the 


| had _ to do, we have e coipleated * 
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a it further be remembered, that not⸗ 
withſtanding what may have been incul- 


cated of a conſtant attention to the duties 


of religion, our buſineſs lies chiefly in 


action, and the common duties of life : ſo 


that when- perplexities overeloud us, in- 
ſtead of foreboding melancholy omens from 


the gloom they caſt, we ſhould rather take 


them as admonitions, that it is not now 
the ſeaſon to puzzle our brains with think- 


ing, but to beſtir ourſelves in ſome active 


employment, or purſue ſome innocent re- 
enn which may ſupply us with a flow 


f 


the rent our * . has preſcribed, to us. 
Our common labourers acquire a much greater robuſt- 
neſs than others of the fame make, brought up to an 
indolent or ſedentary life; but no aſfiduity in labour 
can bring a ſlender looſe-built'man to toſs the weaver's 
beam of Goliah, or carry the gates of Gun,. Tt may 
be obſerved further, that our vigour, both of mind 
and body, grows with our growth, and abates upon 
our beginning” to decay ; therefore old women and 
children, plied injudiciouſly with good books, are 
moſt liable to the diſquietudes we have been ſpeaking 
of. The one may be taught to expect greater lengths 


| than they can yet attain : and the other not to charge 


it upon themſelves as a fault, that * grow feeble 
and poor in * 


- of 
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of ſpirits for reaſon to work wich to * 
| purpoſe afterwards, 2 

For if fear and trembling be a 1 

3 confidence and juſt repoſe. in the 
divine Goodneſs is a duty likewiſe, nor is 
fortitude leſs. a virtue than prudence, and 
"the proper. province of doch! is aſcertained 
by their uſefulneſs Wo Therefore When 
anxieties ariſe, it behoves us to conſider 


* I Zo 


what purpoſe they may anſwer, while they 
ferve to keep us vigilant, and ſpur on our 


activity i in helping urſelves, we do well to 
encourage them; but when they tend to 


no good, nor urge us to * ting” we 


A 


Th a0 thi: benefit of dying vun 1 of 
Bien by their reference to uſe : for. the concern for 
futurity i is one of the moral ſenſes, apt like the others 


to grow luxuriant, and run into extremes; but what 


Il 
li 
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is an extreme can be determined only by examining 


whether the giving way to it would do more hurt than 


A man is never the nearer heaven for being 
— that he ſhall get there, nor ever the farther 
from it merely for his apprehenſions that he ſhall not 
find an entrance. Therefore the former would be the 
more eligible perſuaſion, were it not likely to make us 
remiſs and careleſs in our journey; and the latter is 
recommendable mere * as it nn us to 5 
* 3 c 
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ſhould not have done as well without them, 
we cannot do better than to turn our face 


from them, and uſe any expedient at hand 


to baniſh them out of our thoughts. 

But Predeſtination, though Ss. 
making much noiſe in the world, is now 
grown an unfaſhionable topic*, nor am I 
ſorry. that it is ſo, for though, I think it 
might be ſo explained as to render it neither 


formidable nor ſubverſive of diligence, yet 


fear ſuch explanation would not ſtick 
with common apprehenſions, but they 
would ſtill annex to it an idea of Fatality, 


253 


which muſt unaroklably nouriſh 19 25 ” 


© Nor would ever have come into raſhion had it not 
been for the arts, of deſigning perſons, who claim a 


power of conferring it: for by perſuading mankind 


that, their final happineſs depends upon holding the 


preciſe form of doctrine taught by themſelves, they 
inſenſibly infuſe a notion of their having a privilege to 


admit whom they pleaſe into the number of the Elect, 


or at leaſt to declare who is one of that number ; : and 
impoſe ſuch terms upon the admiſfion as they think” 


moſt for their own advantage. But were Predeſtina- 
tion really abſolute, no ſubſequent conduct could turn 


it aſide; nor would it be of more conſequence what. 4 


man believes, or whom he follows, than how he lives, 
or what he practiſes. T9 4 | _ / 
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nor bewildered in mazes, without feeling a 


went along, and diſentangle the boughs 
here they had matted themſclves together, 
or been interlaced by perſons of an unlucky 


3 1 
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corner of the wilderneſs, and left no thiaket 


© untried that I could think of: it has been 


my endeavour to open the paſſages 28 J 


ſhrewdneſs in perplexing; ſo that the tra- 
veller may never be drove againſt the thorns 
without finding an opening to eſcape them, 


8 clue to direct him. 


Wo yr (ee BRANDY cleared 
- the way, as that he may run careleſoly 
along, for the boughs will ſtill overhang, 


the paths remain dark, rugged, and in- 
tricate, and the clue put into his hands be 
apt to ſlip away from him; therefore he 


muſt not proceed in a hurry, but take 
_ . every ſtep warily and circumſpectiy, putting 
| the twigs aſide that they may not ſtrike 


_ againſt his eyes, nor intercept his view of 


2 3 the 
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Concluſſon. 
the ground as he goes along, and keeping 


ceſſary for his guidance. 


If I have not done my work. compacts 


to the ſatisfaction of every body, allowance 


may be made for the difficulty of the ſub- 
ject, which has foiled ſo many men of deep 


thought and learning, that ſhould any thing 


be found here to render it clearer, I ſhould 


rather look upon it as a lucky hit, than 


255 


good hold of his ſeveral clues while ne- 


any claim to extraordinary merit. For 1 


have not pretended to manage the ſame 


train of argument better than other people, 
but have proceeded in a method of my 
own, which if purſued imperfectly, may | 


ſtill ſerve as a hint, that others may im- 


prove upon to greater advantage. I have 


at leaſt to my own content effected a per- 
fe reconcilement between Freewill and 


Univerſal Providence, and if this could be 
done to the general content, it would be 
no ſmall ſervice to the ſerious part of man- 
kind; for neither of theſe points can eaſily 
be given up, nor has it hitherto been found 


_ ealy 
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© - grounds of affurance, that affairs as well 


- Then upon comparing theſe two conlidera- 


in the moral as natural world, are 'admini- 
ſtered by the power and wiſdom of God, 


and yet ſo many important events, ſuch as 


the riſe and fall of empires, the lives and 
deaths, the fortunes and diſtreſſes of men, 


depend upon their behaviour among one 


another, that we cannot but be perſuaded 


he governs the thoughts and actions of 
mankind with as full and abſölute a domi- 


nion as he does the courſes of nature. On 
the other hand, daily experience bears wit- 
neſs that our motions lie under our own 
controul, 'and we can do this thing or that 


as we pleaſe, without any. force conſtraining, 


or dominion compelling us to the contrary. 


tions together, while they appear to claſh, 


we are tempted to diſtruſt either our rea- 


ſon or our experience; and according to 
which part we take, either are thrown off 


our diſcretion and tenour of conduQ by 


the 


easy to ſhow them confiftent wich! on | 
e 
For our reaſon affords us i 4 
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wk n of a ſecret influence and 
compulſion hanging over us, or loſe our 
dependance upon Providence, that trueſt 
ſolace of our minds in time of danger and 
diſtreſs, and ſureſt direction of our con- 
duct in ſeaſons of eaſe and proſperity. 

Whereas were the inconſiſtency taken 
off, we might then allow both human 
agency and divine government - their full 


extent, becauſe they might co-operate in 


the ſame work without interfering. with 
each ather: we ſhould ſee no diſcourage» 
ment againſt making obſervations upon the 
things about us relative to our conduct, 
and taking our meaſures accordingly with 
freedom, and a decent confidence in their 
ſucceſs, and we ſhould depend contentedly 
upon the guidance of Providence for turn- 
ing the courſes. of fortune and actions. of 
perſons with whom we have any concern, 
ſo as to procure all the good intended to 
be beſtowed upon us. 

Nay further, when we contider that 
things viſible and inviſible, lie under the 
dominion of one governour, conneQing 

8 all 
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TIT g all in one wiſely regulated polity, wherein 
| nothing is eſtabliſhed in vain, and refle& 
ho much of our time is loſt in ſleep and 
. Infancy, how many pains, _ diſeaſes and 
troubles fall upon us, how many unavail- 
ing hours paſs over our heads, and how 
often we are forced to beſtir outſelves to 
very little purpoſe of our own, there is a 
probable preſumption that all theſe things 
turn ſome how or other to the account of 
other beings. So that our little concerns 
and tranſactions may be of greater impor- 
tance than we imagine, and ourſelves made 
unknowingly to work out the advantage of 
fellow-creatures, whereof we have not the 
leaſt knowledge, nor even ſuſpicion, Nor 
need we want hopes from the goodneſs of | 
God, that we ſhall one day reap the benefit _ 
of thoſe ſervices wherein we have been r 
made, tho' undefignedly, inſtrumental *.” 
98 e 
I Thavealready let the Reader into ſome of my good 
Couſin's fancies, which may be reckoned the luxurian- 
cies of a warm imagination and contemplative turn: 
nor are ſuch peculiar to him, but may be found among 
the ancient Philoſophers, primitive Fathers, and mo- 
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[ | dern Divines. In my third note on 5 20. I have 
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Bat how ſimple and confined, or was 
extenſive _ com plicated ſchemes ſoever 
| we 
hinted his notion, That all ſpace not occupied by 


body, may be replete with ſpiritual fubſtance ; and 
that there may be other worlds created beſides this we 


inhabit. When he talks of other worlds, he has not 


fo much in his thoughts the ſuppoſition of earths and 
heavens beyond the ſtarry ſphere (though this too he 
does not deny) as other ſyſtems of creatures inter- 
mingled among our own ; governed by diftin& laws, 
yet ordered in ſuch wiſdom and contrivance, as not to 
diſturb or interfere with thoſe wherein we have con- 
cern. ; 

My friend has fome phlegm to temper his fire, which 
witholds him from catching at every plauſible fpecu- 
lation carrying no appearance of benefit, but does not 
hinder him from embracing, perhaps too eagerly, 
whatever he conceives tending to diſplay the divine 
Excellence, or raiſe our idea of the power, the wiſdom, 
or the goodneſs of our Creator. Now it ſeems to 


him more glorious to thoſe attributes, that there ſhould - 


be no deſolate ſpot in the empire of God incapable of 
receiving his bounty, no ſtroke in his plan ſuperfluous, 
nor work of bis hand unproductive of uſes propor- 
tionable to the largeneſs of the deſign ; than that this 
immenſe fabric of the viſible univerſe ſhould be con- 
ſtructed only for the benefit of a few reptiles crawling 
about this inſignificant globe; the greater part of 
whom have not even the benefit of contemplating the 
wonders it contains. Some perhaps may alledge, that 
profuſeneſs gives the greater diſplay of magnificence, 
as ſhowing the inexhauſtible riches of the divine 
power, ſo that God can afford an immenſe colt far the 
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better accommodation of creatures whom he defigns 
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divine plan, the ſtumbling block. of come 


| 1 But let us conſider why we eſteem profu- ; 
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we may conceive contained within the. 


pulſion 


fion a mark of magnificence in man; namely, be- 


cauſe of his ignorance of the exact wants, and ſeveral 
kings of the perſons he is to entertain; for could he 
know the preciſe meaſure of one, and particular oh- 


jects of the other, he might give proof of his riches, 


by ſhowing himſelf able to ſupply every man with 
what he defires, without heaping ſuperſluities upon 


the table. Were we invited to the houſe of a great 
perſonage, where we ſaw preparations larger than 
could poſſibly contribute to our entertainment; ſhould 


we not conclude that he had other gueſts to entertain 


beſides ourſelves ? and did we perceive meats cooked 
up in a manner unſuitable to an Engliſb palate, ſhould 
we not ſuppoſe-he expected a company of foreigners, 


or perſons whoſe palates were differently conſtituted 


from our own? By the ſame reaſon, when we behold 


mighty works in nature, which ſerve us only for ob- 


jects of contemplation, may we not ' conclude there 
are other inhabitants whom they ſerve for more need- 


ful purpoſes ? 


As to thoſe called by Lucritini the faults of Nat 


however ſome righteous people may deny their being 


ſuch, and infiſt that all things contribute in ſome ſhape 
or other, nearly or remotely, to our uſes: my neigh- 
bour does not ſcruple to acknowledge there are faults, 
ſuppoſing man the ſole object deſerving regard. For 
though it might be difficult to point out a Reformation 


in any particular which would not be attended with- 


worſe inconveniencies, yet he thinks it too daring pre- 


ſumption to aſſert, that infinite Wiſdom could not 
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pulgon upon free Agency being removed, 
we may conclude that every purpoſe come - 


prized 


haye contrived methods for avoiding thoſe inconve- 
niencies, and formed a world better ſuited to the ac- 


commodation of human life, had that been the ſole 


point in view. Therefore that this was not done, he 
looks upon as an evidence that there were other views 


to be provided. for, and other creatures differently 
conſtituted, for whoſe advantage theſe ſeeming faults: 


were calculated. Nor yet will he controvert, that all 


things we have knowledge of were made for the ſervice 


of man, provided if be not added for man alone; for he 


obſerves, that nature ſerves many purpoſes by one and 
the ſame proviſion. The air we breathe wafts the birds 


aloft, ſuſtains the vapours, and aſſiſts in the growth of 
vegetables: the woods, from whence we draw mate- 


rials for ſhips, for houſes, for utenſils, for firing, afford 


ſhelter and pannage to the cattle, habitation and food, 
to the fowls, harbour and nouriſhment to the inſects. 


Why then ſhould we imagine that multitude of im- 


menſe bodies we ſee twinkle by night, were hung out 
only as a ſpectacle for us to gaze at ?. That the vaſt 
effuſion of light was darted forth on all ſides throughout 
the heavens, for the ſake of a ſew rays to fall upon 
our eyes? That the boundleſs fields of Ether were 
ſpread. out with no other deſign than for our little 
planets to roll in? To fay this, he apprehends lefs 
worthy the divine attributes, and leſs agreeable to his 


favourite principle, of nothing made in vain, than to 
ſuppoſe innumerable hoſts of - perceptive beings, for 


whoſe conveniencies, and enjoyments, theſe ſtupen- 
dous works were contrived. 


He remarks further, that univerſal Nature being the 


work of one Creator, and dominion of one Governor, 
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| 11 is no unreaſonable preſumption to ſuppoſe. it formed 
upon one all ' comprehenſive plan, nor that the laws 


| prized therein has adequate cauſet pes 
vided for its execution, and We cauſe in 


for man as that regard was h 
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act, 


reſpecting the different ſyſtems of beings, are to be 
regarded as municipal, contained under one general 
polity: ſo that nothing ſtands alone, nor unconnected 
with the reſt; but as other things were ſo far made 

bla to- him in their 
eſtabliſhment, ſo man was made for the ſervice 
of his fellow-creatures, viſible and inviſible, re- 


gerd being had to them in the conſtitutions of 


nature or fortune eſtabliſhed for him, and his tranſ- 


actions, together with the incidents befalling him, 


being made productive of ſome advantages to them. 
He ſeems to ſee this notion confirmed by the conſtitu - 
tion of things upon this ſublunary ſtage, wherein men 
and animals, plants and elements mutually affect one 


another; from whence it may be preſumed the like 


mutual affection prevails throughout the regions un- 
ſeen. And as the profuſion of ſtars, of light, and of 
ether, almoſt uſeleſs to us, give proof of other natures 
to whom they might be uſeful; ſo the waſte of time, 
of thought, and labour, occaſioned by ſleep, by in- 
firmities, error, and ignorance, which make large de- 
ductions from our * muſt add as largely to it 


elſewhere. 


He takes notice likewiſe, RY nature forms her 


productions by long preparation, and through ſeveral 


ſteps: the little ſeed grows and ripens gradually in the 


pod of the flower; when falling into the ground, it 
ſhoots firſt a bud, then a ſtem, and laſtly a full grown 
plant; and upon the ſtructure of the embrio ſeed de- 
pend the kind, the qualities, the fruits of the future 


tree. Why then may not there be a like progreſſion - 
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contributes its ſhare towards the completion 


of ſome purpoſe. _ There- 
of che ſoul through her ſeveral forms of being; each 


being preparatory to the next, not only as our —4 


or evil conduct here determines our condition ei 
way hereafter, but as our ſeveral ways of living apoi 
this ſtage may fit us to perform different parts upon 


"hs 
act, whether voluntary or neceſſaty agent. 


another? We have paſſed through but one pre- 


_ exiſtent ſtate that we know of, I mean that of the 
womb, and upon what happened to us there, depends 
in great meaſure our ſtrength, our vigour, our genius» 
and our talents : not does there want probability that 
the ſame in our future birth will depend upon what 
has happened to us during our preſent ſtate. For our 
ſenſations paſs through the mental organization in their 
way to the mind: if I look upon a houſe, I have an 
image of it in my fancy, as well as when I think of it 


with my eyes ſhut ; and this image is neceſſary to my 


perceiving it, for were I to ſtare ever ſo much while 
thinking intenſely on ſomething elſe, I might have no 
more perception of the houſe than if there ſtood none 
before me. But matter, however finely organized, 
can impreſs variety of Perceptions no otherwiſe than 


by being diverſly modified: whence it follows, that 


the action of our ſenſes throws the mental organiza- 


tion into different modifications, and by doing this 


frequently, may bring the fibres of them into a diffe- 
rent texture. Accordingly we find our habits, our 
turns of thought, our taſtes, our ſeveral expertneſs in 
one way rather than another, formed in us by the ob- 
jects wherewith we have been moſtly converſant. So 
that every man's underſtanding and imagination be- 
come diverſly modelled according as he has been a 
ſoldier, a ſcholar, a mechanic, or a labourer. Now 
my RET, __ ſerious friend, eſteeming it for 
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"Therefore the Goctride of univerſal Pro- 


| vidence _— as it ſeems. to me, well 


trivance, whatever miſery ſhall follow by natural con- 1 


. eſtabliſhed, 


8 gl b erer new. uſes in the ſeveral 
proviſions of nature, thinks this a preſumptive evidence 
that the mind, or ſpiritual part, carries off this mental 
organization upon her departure; and that the pro- 
ſeſñons whereinto we are diverſly led, beſides their 


uſes in human life, adapt us ſeverally for ſome pecu- 


liar functions we are deſtined to perform in our nent 
form of being. 

Nor does he ſeruple to imagine, that fakes puniſh- 
ments, may be derived through the fame channel; 


human nature being ſo ordered, that the practice of 


vicious courſes, by working improper mixtures into 
the organization may render it diſturbed and diſtem- 
pered, breeding the worm that dieth not, and the in- 
ward fire that is not quenched, For ſince nature is 
the work of God; and all her proviſions of his con- 


_ ſequence is as much the effect of divine vengeance, 
as what is inflicted by the nn of W ele 
mentary flames. 

When he reflects on che Re HI of ſors: that 
myſtery which the wit of man has never yet been able 
to unveil, he cannot allow any thing to exiſt neceſſa- 
ily, nor unproduced by the creator; therefore ſub- 
ſcribes to what. he apprehends a ſcripture doQtine, 
That the Lord created evil as well as good. Yet this 
work of the creation ſeeming repugnant to our ideas 
of infinite Goodneſs, he thinks we ought to extend it 
no further than experience and neceſſity oblige us; 
which juſtifies him in confining it to the embodied and 
inorganized ſtates: ſo that when the ſpirit can get 
totally diſengaged from matter, it ſhall become totally. 
_ Exempt 
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eftabliſhed, 1 may go on e further 


ſcruple to raiſe what ſuperſtructure 1 can 
upon this foundation. 


exempt from evil, This reduces the quantity of it 


within a very narrow compaſs, for bodies being ex- 


tremely ſpongy, the moſt ſolid of them, upon Newton's 
authority, containing more of pore than ſubſtance, 
he ſuppoſes that if all the matter within the folar 
ſyſtem were compreſſed together, it would form a 
maſs no bigger than the body of the ſun. Therefore 
if all ſpace be replete with ſpiritual ſubſtance, even 
admitting that ſo much of it as lies immerſed in matter 
were conſtantly miſerable (which God be thanked is 
far from the fact) the evil would bear no greater pro- 
portion to the good than the magnitude of that body 
to the whole ſyſtem around it. So that it would be no 
extravagant hgure to cry out with David, Behald bow 
high the heaven is in compariſon of the earth, ſo great is 
the mercy of the Lord towards them that fear him] Now 


to compute that proportion, reckoning the ſun's dia- 
meter at 1200, ooo miles, which the light, according 


to its velocity ſettled by Newton, would run over in 
ſeven ſeconds ; and taking Huygen's eſtimation of the 


diſtance of the neareſt fixed ſtar, which would require 
ſix lunar months for light to travel through: the ſun's 
magnitude will be to that of his whole ſyſtem, or the 
proportion of evil to good, as one to the cube of fo 
many times ſeven ſeconds as are contained in the fix 
months, that is, 89161004482 56000000, almoſt 
nine millions of millions of millions. 

Then being perſuaded that God never terminates 

his purpoſe upon evil, nor ſends it unleſs for ſome 


greater good to be brought out of it; he proceeds to 


examine in what manner it may be productive of good. 
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| "In. order to this * conſiders the nature of the min 


which never moves to action unleſs for avoidance of 


| ſome uneaſineſs, or upon proſpect of ſome ſatisfaction 


that would be loſt. without her endeavours to procure 
it: therefore a being poſſeſſed of happineſs, and in full 
ſecurity that nothing could diſturb or abate it, would 


remain in perpetual indolence, having no inducement 
to exert its activity. But the apprehenſion of evil 


ſuffices to move the mind without its actually falling 


upon her, yet we cannot well conceive ſuch Appre- 


henſion without actual ſuffeting ſomewhere "or 
other, and a very little will do for the purpoſe ; for 
one man's misfortune may give warning to à million, 
yet we ſhould never have an apprehenſion of | bruiſes 

or broken bones, or other misfortunes,” if they were 
never to happen at all; and perhaps a man who had 
never felt or ſeen any burt would wonder what you 
meant by admoniſhing him to guard againſt it. There- 
fore ſome degree of actual ſuffering may be neceſlary 


to keep activity alive in the ſpiritual ſubſtances for 


avoiding the ſources of it. He thinks this the beſt 
account that can be given for the origin of evil: 
and this affords a reaſon why the heavenly bodies, 
together with the planetary ſyſtems probably ſurround- 
ing them, were diſperſed up and down to ſuch im- 
meaſurable diſtances, and the fields of ether ſtretched 


| throughout the vaſt expanſe containing them; to wit, 
| that the former might ſerve as a habitation for animals, 


and the latter as a range for diſembodied organizations; 
ſo that ſamples of actual ſuffering might not be wanted 
in any part of the univerſe. 

Thus all nature ſtands reciprocally connected: the 
purely ſpiritual part having concern with the embodied, 
As exhibiting ſpecimens of evil neceſſary to preſerve 
them in happineſs. And we having concern with 
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whom we hope one day to be in corporate. 
Theſe ſpeculations, which he thinks helpful to 
Ip awd, to give us a fuller idea of the divine 
bounty, magnificence, and polity, and a better opi- 
nion of that univerſal nature under whoſe laws we 
live, yet being of too thin and. airy a nature to ſink 
deep in the imagination; he has employed the hypo- 
theſes of vehicles, and a mundane ſoul, to render 
them more ſenſible and more eaſily retainable. - For 
when a probable manner can be deviſed to ſhew. how 
things may be effected, it gains them a readier recep- 
tion than bare arguments to prove their reality. Nor 
are they new inventions of his own making: for 
many learned men have ſuppoſed an inner tunicle ad- 
hering to the mind upon her ſeparation from the body; 
the antients painted the Soul, or Pſyche, with butter- 
flies wings, to denote her reſemblance with a butterfly 
coming forth. from the chryſalis in a body before formed 
therein; and St. Paul likens the ſpiritual body of 


reſurgents to the blade ſpringing from wheat, or barley, 
or it may he ſome other grain, which Naturaliſts tell 


us is no more than an expanſion of the little germ con- 
tained in the ſeed. Nor can it be denied, that many 
of the old Philoſophers held a mundane foul, or ſoul 
of the world, which though now commonly under- 
ſtood of the ſupreme Being, whoever examines their 
remains, will find they meant by. it only a created 
ſubſtance, whereinto the ſouls of men and animals 
were abſorbed. | 

Theſe hypotheſes effeQually baniſh the notion of 
ghoſts, apparitions, witchcraft, | and the like. F or 
the vehicles, although there be ſome unlucky malicious 
creatures among them, yet are too ſmall and feeble 
to do us any miſchief, or give motion to particles 


matter enough to ſtrike any of our ſenſes. And the 
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the art magic, and raiſe ſtorms or earthquakes ſuſil- 
cient to beat our houſes about our ears; yet is of too 


| | Important a charaQer to play tricks with us, and too 
_ great alover of regularity ever to diſturb the order of 


nature, or work any "thing ſepernaturll "withour" i” + 
erer A 
No ſhould aur dadyrailc what ur al ehele ſpree 4 


lations are of, let him deckare what de underſtands 


by uſe 5 if he means, for d our meaſures in the 
common concerns of life, my Couſin readily 
acknowledges they are of none; thetefore he. would - 
have them reſerved for our cloſets; nor ever fuffered to 


 Hifriids upon our thoughts" when we zo about our | 


ordinary tranſactions. But'fo neither are the articles 


ol religion of any uſe upon theſe” occaſions: for wh6 


ever talces his meaſures in letting a farm, or buying a 
houſe, or ordering proviſions for his family, from his 
opinion concerning the formation of the world, or 4 
future ſtate? Were I atheiſt or devotee, F ſhould : 
e ep the ſame ſhop, and employ _ 
the fame- carpenter to mend the paling of my yard. 
Therefore let ſuch as reſolve to-corfine themſelves to. - 
the daily buſineſs of their lation, or to thoſe courſes of 
aQing and thinking which cuftom has made current If 
che world; or who do not find theſe ſubjects ſuited: to 
their taſte, paſs them over unheeded : yet they 235 
not deſpiſe them for all that; ; until certain they can 
fuir the taſte, or uſes, of nobody elle And if there 


be any who ſhall find my Author, ot myſelf, have 


contributed the leaſt towards enlarging or clearing his 
ideas, or improving his Theory of Providence, he is 

' heartily welcome; not ſhall. either of us think the 
_time we haye f t for his ſerye ill beſtowed. 
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